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CHAPTER I. 


LnilTATION OP THE SUBJECT 

§ 274 Unless be is warned against doing so, the reader 
wdl expect to find in the following chapters nnaljses of 
states of conscionaness of all orders The phenomena pre- 
sented by the emotions, as well os tbo«e presented by the 
intellect, will be osstuned to fivU witUm the scope of the 
inquiry A resolution into their components, not only of 
thoughts, but also of sentiments, will be looked for 

On companog these two orders of our mental states, how- 
orer, it will be seen that thongh one of them promises to 
yield satisfactory results under analysis, the other does not. 
Anything that is to be explained by separation of its parts 
and examination of the modes in which they are joined to 
one another, must be something which presents distinguish- 
able parts united in definable ways And when we have 
before us something which, though obviously composite, 
has its heterogeneous elements so mingled and fused to- 
gether that they cannot be seveinUy identified with clear- 
ness, we may conclude that an attempted analj’Si'*, if not 
absolutely fruitless, will bring us to conclusions that are 
doubtful or incomplete, or both Now these contrasted 
characters are possessed by the modes of consciousness we 
class respectively as intenectml and emotional A thought, 
no matter how simple or how complex, contains more or 
less definable and nampable elements, ha\mg connexions 
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tliafc may be described with diatioctncss Bat a sentiment 
IS altogether vague m. its oatUncs, and has a structaro which 
continues indistinct even under the most patient introspec- 
tion Dim traces of different components may be discerned, 
but the iumtatioas both of the whole and of its parts are so 
faintly marked, and at the same time so entangled, that none 
but very general resalta can be reached And this is a cha- 
racter which the genesis of the emotions, as we have traced 
it, necessarily imphes Whoever recalls §§ 214, 247 in Parts 
IV and Y , will seo that emotions, having been evolved by 
the consolidation of clusters upon clusters .of heterogeneous 
simple feelings, and the consolidation of such compound 
clusters mto still larger and more heterogeneous ones, will 
see that analysis must fad to resolve them mto their com- 
ponents 

Passing over the emotions, therefore, as not admitting of 
furtlier interpretations than those which we reached 
synthetically m the last rolome, we will hero limit our 
analyoes to the phenomena classed as intellectual 

§ 275 An analysis conducted in a systematic manner, 
must begin with the most complex phenomena of the senes 
to be analyzed After resolvmg them into phenomena that 
stand next in order of complexity, it must proceed similarly 
with these components , and so, by successive decompositions, 
must descend to the simpler and more general, reaching at 
last the simplest and most general Consistently to pursue 
this method throughout Snbjectivo Psychology is difficult 
The commonest operations of consciousness are perplexing 
to persons uuaccubtomed to mtrospection, and its highly- 
involved operations, if dealt with at the outset, may be ex- 
pected to tax the powers evmi of the habitual student 

Disadvantageous, however, in this respect, as such an ar- 
rangement of the subject may be, it is so much the best 
6tted for exhibitmg the general law which it is the object 
of this Special Analysis to disclose, that I do not hesitate 
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to adopt it. A little patience only is asted during tlie perusal 
of tlie next few chapters. "What he finds in them that is 
not very comprehensible, tho reader must pass over until 
subsequent chapters give the key to it. Should some of 
tho matters discussed seem to him unimportant, perhaps ho 
will suspend his judgment until their bearing on the doc- 
trine at largo becomes visible. And if he should not 
perceive the reason for interpreting certsun mental pheno- 
mena after a particular manner, he is requested to take the 
analyses upon trust, in the beUef that they will eventually 
be justiCod. 



CHAPTER II 


COMIOUKD QUAKTITVTIVE REASONING 

§ 270 Of mfccllectual acts the highest are those which 
constitute Conscious Reasoning — reasoning called conscious 
to distinguish it from tho unconscious or automabc reason- 
ing that forma so largo an element m ordinary perception 
Of conscious reasoning tho kind containing the greatest 
number of components definitely combmed is Quantitatire 
Reasoning And of this, agam, there is a division, more 
highly involved than the rest, which ne may class apart as 
Compound Qaanticattvo Reasoning With it, then, wo must 
set out 

Even m Compound Quantitative Reasoning itself there 
are degrees of composition, and to mitiato our analysis 
rightly wo must take first the most composito typo Let us 
contemplato an oxamplo of it 

§ 277 Suppose au engineer has constructed an iron 
tubular bridge, and finds that it is just strong enough to 
bear tho strain it 13 subject to — a stram resulting mainly 
from its own weight Suppose further that he is required 
to construct another bndgo of like kind, but of double tho 
span Possibly it will bo concluded that for this new bridge 
dm ungUd .nugovij^^ jUiPpurnwruu* ihisgm an ml' At? 

ticulars — make tho tube donblo the depth, double tho 
width, and double the thickness, as well as double the 
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length But he sees that a bndgo so propoftioned would 
not support itself—ho mfers that the depth or the tbck 
ness must be more than double 
By what acts of thought does ho reach this conclusion ? 
He knows, m the first place, that the bulks of similar masses 
of matter are to each other as the cubes of the hnear dimen- 
sions, and that, consequently, when the masses are not 
Only similar m form but of the same material, the weignts 
are as the cubes of the linear dimensions He knows, 
too, that in similar masses of matter which are subject to 
compression or tension, or as in this case, to the transverse 
strain, the power of resistance vanes as the squares of the 
Imear dimensions * Hence he sees that if another bndge be 
bmlb proportioned xn all respects exactly like the first but 
of double the size, the weight of it— that is, the gravitative 
force, or force tending to mako it bend and break — ^will 
liavo increased as the cubes of tho dimensions , while the 
Bnstaimng force or force by which breaking is resisted, will 
have increased only as the squares of the dimensions, and 
that the bndge must therefore give way Or, to present the 
reasoning in a formal manner, he sees that the — 

Sustaining force > (Sustaming force 1 j, 2* 
in the small tube/ (m the large tube / 

whilst at the same time he sees that the— 

« Destroying force > (Destroying force | p gs 
m the small tube) (in the largo tube j 

Whence ho mfers that as the destroying force has increased 
.'s ts aiNRct Jiaiao tiuuo iJm imsiauui^ jhmv t-he laiyar 

• For Bunplicity s enfce I tere •tale tho law in ita nnqual Ted form— a 
fo m implying lial the fide# of the tuM retain their Or ginal attit ides when 
exposed to tho etram In fait, however the tendency to tw et or warp 
technically called buckling more difiicult to prevent as the tube is 
increased in s re will imply a dimuintion in the ratio of increasing strength 
But that the strength will increase in a smaller ratio tl an the squares of 
the dimen on« makes the engineer s mferecco all the more certa n 
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tube c'jnnot snstnm itself, seeing tint the smaller one Ins 
no excess of strength. 

But now, leaving out of Bight the various acts by -which 
the premisses nio reached and the final inference is drawn, 
let us consider the n itare of the cognition that the ratio be- 
tween the sustaining forces m tlie two tubes, must difier 
from the ratio between the destroying forces , for this cog 
nition It 15 nhich here concerns us, as exemplifying the most 
complex ratiocination There is, be it observed, no direct 
comparison between those two ratios How then are they 
known to bo iinhko ? Their unhkeness is known throngU 
the intermediation of two other ratios to which they nro 
8C\ erally equal 

The ratio between the sustaining forces cjuof* the ratio 
1* 2* llio ratio between the destroying forces egunfs the 
ratio 1* 2* And as it is seen that the ratio 1* 2* is un- 
equal to the ratio I* 2*, it is by implication Been, that tbs 
ratio between the sastnmiug forces is unequal to the ratio 
between the destroying forces What is the nature of this 
implication ? or rather — ^Vhat is tho mental act by which 
this implication is perceived ? It is manifestly not docom 
posable into steps Though involving many elements, it is 
a single intuition, and if expressed in on abstract form 
amounts to the axiom — Ratios which arc severally equal to 
certain other ratios that ore unequal to each other, are 
themselvi. s unequal * 

I do not propose here to analyze this highly complex in- 
tuition I simply present it as an example of the more 
intricate acts of thought which occur in Compound Quanti- 
tative Reasoning — an examplo to which the reader may 
Aereadter reinrr rf iu piVsvbes A. tieariy- aiWecf 6ntf somevrAat 
simpler intuit on will better servo to initiate our analysis 

§ 278 This intuition is embodied m an axiom which 
has not, I think, been specifically stated, though it is taken 
for granted in Proposition XI of the fifth book of Euclid , 
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■where, as wo shall presently see, the avowed reason for the 
inference, has this unavowed iraplicatiou This proposition, 
which IS to the effect that **Hatios which are equal to the 
same ratio aro equal to one another,” it will he needful to 
quote m full.* It is ns follows 

“ Let A be to B os G IS to D , and as C is to D so let E 
he to F. Then A shall be to B as E to F. 

G H- 

A 0- 

B D 

L AT 

Take of A, C, E, any eqnimuJtiplcs whatever G, H, K ; and 
of B, D, F, any equimultiples whatever h, II, N.f There- 
fore since A iS to B as C to D, and G, S, are taken 
equimultiples of A, C, and L, M, of B, D , if G be greater 
than L, H is greater than M, and if equal, equal; and if 
less, less Again, because C is to D ns E to F, and U, K, 
are equimultiples of C, K; and M, N, of E, F, if H bo 
greater than M, K is greater than N, and if equal, equal ; 
and if less, less But if G be greater than L, it has been 
shown that H is greater than M j and if equal, equal j and 
if less, less * therefore, if G be greater than L, K is greater 
than N ; and if equal, equal, and if less, less. And G, 
K are any equimultiples whatever of A, E ; and L, H, any 
whatever of B, F ; therefore as A is to B bo is E to F/* 

* In some editions the enaanstion runs, — Ratios ^hich are the sanie 
to the same ratio are the same to each other bat the above is much the 
better 

^ For the aid of those who have not lately looked into Foclid, it will be 
well to append the definition of proportionals, which is as follows — “ If 
there be fonr ma^nitndes, and if any egnimaUiples whatsoever be taken of 
the tirst and third, and any eqnimultiples whatsoever of the second and 
fourth, and if, according as the mnluple of the ^rsl is greater than the 
tnnltiple of the second, eqnal to it or less, the multiple of the (Aircf is also 
greater than the multiple of iho fourth, equal to it cr less , then, the /ri{ of 
the magsitndes is said to bare to the second the same ratio that the third 
has to the fourth ” 
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For fbe sake of simplicity, let as neglect such parts of this 
demonstration as consist in taking equimultiples and draw- 
ing the immediate inferences, and ask by what process is 
established that final relation among these equimultiples 
which serves as premiss for the desired conclaston And to 
make the matter clearer, we will separate these equimultiples 
from the original magmtudea, and consider by itself the 
argument concerning them 

G H IC 

L M- N— 

tiom the hypothesis and the construction, it is proved 
that if Or he greater than L, H is greater than M , and if 
equal, equal , and if less, leas So, too, it is proved that if 
H be greater than SI, K is greater than N, and if equal, 
equal , and if leas, less Whence it is inferred that if G be 
greater than L, K is greater than N , and if equal, equal , 
and if leas, leaa In general language then, the fact e»ta- 
bliahed 18 , that whatever relation subsists between G and 
Xjj the eame relation subsists between H and M whether 
It bo a relation of supenonty, of equality, or of infeiiority 
So far us ihey are dejtned the relations G to L and H to M 
are known to be equal Similarly with the lelations H to JI, 
and K to N, which are known to be equa\in respect to the 
characteristics predicated of them. And then, when it has 
been shown that the relation G to L equals tho relation IJ 
to M , and that the relation K to N also equals it , it is said 
that therefore the relation G to L equals the relation K to N. 
■Which thciefore, involves the assumption that relations 
which are equal to the same relation, are equal to each 
other. 

Perhaps the rejoinder will be this —"In asserting that if 
G be greater than L, H is greater than 31, and if equal, equal , 
and if less, less , it is not asserted that the relation G to L 
equals the relation H to M Withont negativing the asser- 
tion, G may be supposed to CTCeed L in a greater proportion 
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tlnn H exceeds , and, in this case, the relatibns mil not 
bo eqinV It I think, be argued that the possibility 
of this supposition oiises from the vagueness of the definition 
of proportional magnitudes, and that it needs only to seize the 
tnie meaning of that definition, to see that no such supposi 
tion IS permissible Ifot to dwell on this, how c\pr, it will 
suffice to point out, that though the relations G to L, and H 
to if, are left to some extent indeterminate, and cannot 
therefore oe called equal in an absolute sense yet, so far as 
ihetf arc dciei miTiaic, they ar^ eqaa.} Consider the proposi- 
tion under one of its concrete aspects Suppose it has been 
showm that if G bo greater than L, H is greater than M , 
and that if H be greater than M, K. is greater than N, then 
it IS said that if G bo greater than L, K is greater than N 
"What are here the premisses and inference ? It is argued 
that the first relation hemg like the second in a certam par 
ticular (the sapenonty of its first magnitude) , and the third 
relation being also like tho second in tins particular, the 
first relation must be like the third m this particular The 
same argument is apphcable to any other particular, and 
therefore to all particulars IVhence the implication is that 
relations that are like the same relation m all particulars, or 
are equal to it, are like each other in aU particulars, or are 
equal * 

Thus the general truth that relotions which are equal to 
thb same relation are equal to each other — a truth of which 
the foregoing proposition concerning ratios is simply one 
of the more concrete forms— most bo regarded as an axiom 
Like its analogue — things that aio equal to tho same thing 
are equal to each other — ^it is incapable of proof Seemg 
how closely, indeed, the two are allied, some may contend 
that the one is but a particular form of the other, and should 
be included under it They may say that a relahon con 
sidered quantitatively is a species of thing , and that what 
is true of all things is, by implication, true of rela« 
tions Even were this safis&ctonly shown, however, it 
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\ro\ild be 'needful, as will presently be ^een, to enun- 
ciate this general law la respect to relations At the 
s'lrae time tbe criticism serves to bnng into yet clearer view 
the axiomatic nature of the law For whether a quantified 
relation be or be not rightly regarded as a thing, it is 
unquestionably true tint m the intellectual process by which 
relations that are equal to the same relation are perceived to 
be equal to each other, the concepts dealt w\th are the rela- 
tions, and not the objects between which the relations 
subsist, that the equality of these relations can be 
perceived only by making them tho objects of thought , 
and that hence the asioni, being established by tbe eom- 
panson of throe concepts, is ostabliehed by the same species 
of mental act as that which has for its terms snbstantiao 
things instead of relations 

The truth — Relations that aro equal to the same relation 
are equal to each other— which wo thus find 19 known by an 
intuition,* and can only so be known, nndcj-hes important 

* Here, sad throaghoal, I ase tfaw word to its common acceptation, as 
meamag any cognition readied by nodecomposablo ts^tal act , whether 
tbetcnnsol thst cognition be/>r«s^(r(ii>rrrprBWo;rd to coobcioqsscss t,if 
WtUiun Hamilton in cUssing knowledge as rtprtnnlatite and pn^rntatin 
or {n^uitive, restricts the meaniog of lataition to that 'which is known by 
external perception If, srhen a dog and a horse are looked at }t is seen 
that the one u less than the other, the cogiutioo is latinti^e , but if a dog 
and a horse are imagined, and tbe infenor size of the dog perceired in 
thought the cognition is not lotnitire in t»r William Hamdton s sense of 
the word. As, howerer, tho act by whidi the telatiQa of infenonty i$ 
established in coosciousness, is alike in the two cases, the same term may 
properly he applied to it in cither case And I draw further reason for 
using the word in its common acceptation from the fact that a dednita 
hue between presentatise and jepresentatiTe knoxclcd^je cannot he 
drawn , though it can be drawn between presentative and representative 
fixlings Thcngh there is mach knowledge that is purely representa 
tive, there is none that is pnrdy preseatative. Every perception what 
ever involves more or less ol representation. Ana this la asserted 
by Sir William Hamilton himseU, when in opposition to Royer Collard s 
doetnne, that perception exclades memory, he writes—' On the contrary, 

I hold, that as memory, or a cettun contmsoas representation, w a condi 
ti in of consciousness, it is a ccmditum of perception. 
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parts of geometry. An exazamatioa of tlie firsi proposition 
m tbo sixth book of Euclid, and of the deductions made from 
it m succeeding propositions, -will show that many theorems 
have this axiom for their basis 

§ 279. But on this axiom arc bmlt far wider and far more 
important conclusions It is the foundation of all Mathe- 
matical analysis Alike in working out the simplest alge- 
braical question, and lu performing those higher analytical 
processes of winch algebra is the root, it is the one thing 
taken for granted at every step The successive transform- 
ations of an equation are linked together by acts of 
thought, of which this axiom expresses the most general 
form. True the assumption of it is hmited to that par- 
ticular cose lU which its ueceiaity is so self endent as to bo 
almost oncoiuoiously I'ecognued , but it is not the less true 
that this assumption cannot be made without involving the 
axiom in its entire extent. Lei ns analyze an example^ 

.e’ + 2 * “ 8 

x*+2a5+l =s 9 

3J + 1 =s ±3 

ar != 2 or — 4. 

Now it may seem that the only assumptions involved in 
these three steps are— first, that if equals be added to 
equals, the Sums aro equal , second, that the square roots 
of equals are equals , and third, that if equals be taken from 
equals, the remainders are equal Bat a farther all- 
jjzffixfiji.vi ssswzfptjioi has hfipn iacjB/ madp As at pre- 
sent written, there is nothmg to mark any connexion 
between the first form of the equation and the last 
Manifestly, however, the validity of the inference ® = 2, 
depends on the existence of some perfectly specific con- 
nexion between it and the original premiss jb* + 2 ar = 8 , 
and this connexion implies connexions between the inter- 
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mediate steps Those connexions tstU be at once recog. 
nized on inserting the required symbols, thus — 
a? + 2 » 
fl? + 2 » -4- 1 
X + I 
r 

Only through the successive cognitions represented by 
these signs of equality placed vertically, does the conclusion 
follow from the original premiss The argument is worth- 
less unless the value of a? m the last form of the equa 
tion, IS the same as its value in the first form , and this 
imphea the preservation tbronghout, of an equality between 
the function of x and the function of its value But now, 
in virtue of what assumption is it that- the final relation 
between the two sides of the equation is asserted to he 
equal to the initial relation 7 On this assumption it is that 
the worth of the conclnsion depends, end for this assump- 
tion no warrant is assigned I answer, the warrant for this 
assumption is the axiom— -Kelations that are equal to the 
same relation are equal to each other To make it clear 
that this axiom is involved, it needs but to simplify the 
consideration of the matter. Suppose we re- 

present the successive forms of the equation by the letters 
A, B, C, D If A, B, C, D had represented substantive 
things , and if, when it had been shown that A was equal 
to B, and B was equal to C, and 0 was equal to D, it had 
been concluded that A was equal to D , what would have 
been assumed ? There would have been two assumptions of 
the axiom — Thmgs that ore equal to the same thing are 
equal to each other one to establish the equality of A and 
0 by the intermediation of B, and one to establish the 
equalit) of A and D by the mtermediation of C Now the 
fact that A, B, C, D, do not stand for things, but stand for 
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relations between things, cannot fundamentally alter the 
mental act by which tho eqnabty of the first and last is 
recognized If, when A, B, 0, D, are things, the equality 
of the first and last can be shown only by means of the 
axiom — Things that are eqnal to the same thing are equal 
to each other, then, when A, B, C, D, are relations, the 
equality of tho first and last can be shown only by means of 
the axiom — Eelations that are eqaal to the same relation are 
equal to each other 

It 13 true that in this case the relations dealt inth are 
relations of equality , and the great simplification hence 
resulting may ruse a doubt whether tho process of thought 
realty is the one described Perhaps it will be argued that 
the successive forms of the equation being all relations of 
equality, it is known an act of direct mtuition that any 
one of them is equal to any other, or that if an axiom bo 
implied, it is the axiom— All relations of cguahty are 
equal to each other Doubtless relations of equality, un- 
Lke all other relations and unlike all magnitudes, arc in 
their very expression so defined that the equality of 
any one of them to any other may be foreknown But 
conceding this, the objection may still be met For how 
is the relation between the two sides of an equation when 
reduced to its final form, known to be a relation of 
equality ? Only through its affiliation on the O’-igmal re- 
lation of equably, by means of all the mtermediate rela- 
tions Strike out m the foregomg case the several trans- 
formations which Imk the first and last forms of the 
equation together, and it cannot bo inferred that x equals 
2 If, tlien, this ullimate relation is known to eqnal the 
first, only because it is known to equal the penultimate 
relation, and the penultimate relation to equal the ante- 
penultimate, and so on , it is dear that the affibation of 
the last relation cm the firsi, involves the axiom — Rela- 
tions that are eqnal to the same relation are equal to each 
other. 
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relations of equality aro themselves eqnal An3 ns thece 
two relations of equality pos'sess a common term, the mtni* 
tion that the} are equal *nto/te* the equality of the remain 
ing terms The nature of tins intuition will, however, bo 
best shown hj symbols Suppose the several relations to 
stand thus — A B = C D = E P , then the act of 
thought by which the equabty of the first and thud nli 
tions is recognized, maj be symbolized thus — * 

C 


i) 



Introspection will, I Ihinh, confirm the inference that this 
represents the mental process gone through—that tho fii’st 
and second relations, contemplated ns equal, form together 
one concept, that the third and second, similarly contem- 
plated, foitn togethei another concept, and that, m tho 
intuition of the equality of these concepts, me equality of 
the terminal relations is jmpued or that, to define its 
natuie abstractedly — the axiom expresses an intuition ol 
tho equality of two rel itions between relations 

To tho minds of some readers this analysis will not 
at ouco commend itself Indeed, as at first remarked, 
one inconvenience attendant on beginning mtli the most 
complex intellectual processes, is that the propriety of for- 
mulating tbcm after a certain manner cannot be cleail} 

• Tbe 8 fcn ( ) use 1 in iralljwnatjcs to express n ratio is m tbss fomnla 
as in manj that follow, placed eomeffliat nnnsvalb m I'e*! to the letters 
it connect’* with a view to conren eiice of read ng 3t may bereVe aldel, 
in prej aration for sccceedicg ebapterf that Ihi* sign though here marking 
as it commonly does a ratio, or qjaitiiatm riialton nill hereaiter be 
used to mark, any relation 
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seen till aualysia of the simpler intellectual processes has 
shown why they must bo thus formalated. After reading the 
next few chapters, the truth of the aboro conclusion will 
become manifest. Meanwhile, though it may not bo posi- 
tively recognized os true by its perceivable correspondence 
with the facts of consciousncsa, it may bo negatively recog- 
nized as true by observing the impossibility, lately shown, 
of establishing the equality of the first and last relations by 
any other intellectual act. 

Before ending the chapter it ehould be noted that the 
relations thus far dealt with are relations of magnitades, 
and, properly speaking, relations of homogeneous magni- 
tudes; or, w other words, ratios. In the geometncal 
reasoning quoted from the fifth book of Buclid, this fact 
is definitely expressed. In the algebraical reasoning, homo- 
geneity of the magnitades dealt with seems, at first, not 
implied; smee the same equation often includes at once 
magnitades of space, time, force, value. But on remember- 
ing that these magnitudes can be treated algebraically, only 
by reducing them to the commou denomination of ntmher, 
and considering them as abstract nongnitudes of the same 
order, we see that the relations dealt with are really those 
between homogeneous magnitudes — nro really rafios. The 
motive for constantly speoking of them finder the general 
name relatioTis, of which ratios are bnt one species, is that 
only when they are so classed, can the intellectual processes 
by which they are co-w'dmated be brought under tho same 
category with other acts of reasoning, 



GHAPTFR m 

C03rP0U^D QirANTITATI\E REASONING, CONTINUED 

§ 281 Tnirresalts jost reached do not, apparently, help 
US very far on the ^ay to a theory of Componnd Quantita- 
tive Reasoning Such an intnition as that esrpressed m the 
axiom educed, can be but one among the many mtmtxons 
\shich, joined together, form a mathematical argument 
Howprer many times quoted, or appbed in thought, the 
axiom — ^Relations which are equal to the same relation are 
equal to each other, can never do anything else than esta 
bhah the equality of some two relations by tbe intermedia 
tion of a senes of relations sererahv equal to both , and it 
i'* but in a moiety of cases that tbe equality of two rela- 
tions 13 the fact to be arrived at The proposition — “If 
tivo circles touch fach other externally, the straight hue 
which joins their centres shall pass through the point of 
contact,^* is one with which such on axiom can have no 
concern, and the same is manifestly tho case with most 
geometrical truths Some more general cognition, then, 
has to bo found 

Guidance in the search for such a cognition, may bo 
drawn from the consideration that it must be involi ed not 
only m all other kinds of quantitative reasoning, but also 
in the kind exemplified in the preceding chapter This 
being on a prion necessity, it follows that os, in tho case of 
algebraic reasoning, tho loregoing axiom expresses the «olo 
cognition by which the successive steps are rationally co- 

c 2 
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immediatelj re enunciated and held to be proved We piss 
directly from the concrete inference— the angle A B G is 
equal to the angle A C B — to the abstract inference we 
Biy — thnefore the angles at the base of an isosceles tmngle 
are equal to each other Q £ O Be the cogency of every 
step in the demonstration what it may, the truth of the pro 
position at large hinges entirely on the cognition that what 
holds m one case holds in all cases IVhat is tne mture of 
this cognition ^ It is a consciousness of the eqnahty of two 
relations — on the one hand, the relation between the sides 
and angles of the triangle ABC, and on the other hand, 
the relation between the sides and angles of another 
isosceles tnangle, of any isosceles tnangle, of all isosceles 
tnangles "^Vhatever may be the way m which we 
figure to ourselves a class, this conclusion holds 
"WTiether m the present case the abstract truth be 
recognized only after it has been seen to hold in tbs isosceles 
triangle, and in this/ and in this, or whether after it has 
been seen to hold m some ideal typo of an isosceles triangle , 
It IS alike certain that the thing discerned is the equality of 
the relations presented in successive concepts If we use 
the letter A to symbolize the premised fact (viz that in 
the tnangle ABC the sides A B and A 0 are equal), and 
the letter B to symbolize the fact asserted (viz that the 
angle A B C is equal to the angle A C B), then, after 
establishing a certain relation (ot coexistence) between A 
and B m this one ca’se, wo go on to affirm that the same re- 
lation holds between some other A and B, and between every 
A and every B or^ strictly spcakingi not the same relation 
but an equal relation And as wo can assign no reason, the 
affirmation obviously expresses a simple intuition 

Isot onl} do wo pass hum the special troth to the general 
truth by an intuition of tho equality of two relations, but a 
like lotuition constitutes each of the steps by which the 
special truth is reached In the demonstration of such special 
truth, tho propositions prcnonsly established oro explicitly 
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or implicitly referred to , and tho relations that snlisist in 
the case m hand are recognized as eqnal to relations which 
those previoasly established propositions express This ■wJl 
be seen on subjecting a demonstration to analysis The one 
belonging to the foregoing theorem is inconreniently long 
We shall find a fitter one m Proposition xxxii 

If the Bide of any triangle be produced; the extenor 
angle is equal to the two mtenor and opposite angles , ami 
the three mtenor angles of eveiy tnangle are together 
equal to two right angles 

Let A B C be a tnangle, and let one of its sides B C be 
produced to D , then the extenor angle A C D is equal to 
the two interior and opposite angles C A B, A B C , and the 
three interior angles of the tnangle, namely A B 0, B 0 A, 
0 A B are together equal to two right angles 


A B 



B' C D 


UEMCrNSrEATlOK 
From the point C 
draw the straight line 
C E parallel to A B , 
and because A B is 
parallel to C E, and 
A C meets them, the 
alternate angles BAG, 
ACE are equal 


“Again, because AB 
13 parallel to 0 E, and 


AMALTSIS 

It was demonstratedmaprevious 
case, that there is a relation of co 
existence between the pamllelistn of 
two lines and the equality of the al 
ternate angles made by a line meet 
ing them It is perceived that the 
paiullehsm of the lines must coexist 
with tho equality of the angles m 
this case also That is, the present 
relation is seen to be equal to a rc> 
latjon previously established 

In aforegoing proposition, it wa^ 
shown that of the angles made by a 
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B D falls upoQ tBem, 
the exterior angle 
E C D IS equal to the 
interior and opposite 
angle ABO, 


but the angle AGE 
was shown to he equal 
to tne angle BAG, 
therefore the wholeex- 
tenor angle A C D, is 
eqnal to the tno mte- 
nor and opposite an- 
gles GAB, ABO 
"To those angles 
add the angle A C B , 
then the angles A G D, 
A 0 B are together 
equal to the three an- 
gles C B A, B A C, 
A. OB. 


“ But the angles 
A 0 D, A C B, are to- 
gether equal to two 
right angles. 


Ime rutting two parallel lines, tht 
extenor is equal to the mtenor anti 
opposite Here there are two 
parallel lines and a hue cutting them , 
and the cognition which the demon 
stration exprc‘»ses is, that the rein 
tion between lines and angles which 
held before, holds now— that this is 
a like relation, an oqinl relation 
Immediate intuitions first, tha*’ 
the whole is equal to its parts , and 
second, that things which are equ il 
to tho same thing are equal to each 
other ^Vhich last, as wo shall set* 
at a future stage, is an mtuition o( 
the equality of two relations 

An mtmtion that when to cqoal 
magnitudes the same magmtndo is 
added, the sums are equal an intui- 
tion which 13 itself a consciousness 
of tho equahty of two relations — tho 
relation that subsists between tlo 
magmtudes before tho addition is 
made, and tho relation that subsists 
after it IS made 

In o previous case it was ascer- 
tained that the anglcswhichastraight 
line made with another straight Imo 
upon one side of it, were cither two 
right angles, or equal to two nght 
angles, and tho thing now perceived 
15, that the relation betn eon lines and 
angles in this case, is exactly like 
the relation m that case— m other 
words, the two relations arc cquaL 
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therefore also the an- 
gles 0 B A, BAG, 
A C B, are together 
equal to two right an- 
gles 

“ Therefore if a side 
of any tnauglo bt pro 
duced, the exterior an- 
gle IS equal to the two 
mtenor aud opposite 
angles , and the three 
interior angles of 
every tnangle ore 
equal to tuo right 
angles Q E D ” 


An intuition that things which aro 
eqnal to the same thing are equal to 
eacdi other , which, as before hinted, 
IS itself known through on intuition 
of the equality of two relations 
An intuition that the relation be- 
tween lines and angles found to sub- 
sist in this triangle, subsists in any 
triangle, in all triangles — that the 
reKtion m every other case is 
equal to the relation m this case 


Thus in each step by which the special conclusion is 
re Lched, as well as in the step taken from that special con- 
tlusion to the general one, the essential operation gone 
through IS the establiahmeut in consciousness of the equality 
of two relations And as, in each step, the mental act is 
imdecomposablc — as for the assertion that auy two such re- 
lations ore equal, no reason can be assigned save that they 
are perceived to be so , it is manifest that tho whole pro- 
cess of thought IS thus expressed 


§ 283 Perhaps it will he deemed needless to prove that 
each step in an algebraic argument is of the same nature , 
since it has been shovin that the axiom — Relations which aro 
equal to the same relation aro equal to each other, twice in- 
volves an intuition of the above described kind , and since 
f&e impficafion is, that rea<^nmg wfitch proceeds upon this 
onora IS budfc up of such intuitions But it may be well 
definitely to point out that only in virtue of such miuitions 
do the successive transfomaabons of an equation become 
nbowable Unless it is perceived that a certain modification 
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made in the form of the equation, leaves the relfftion between 
its two sides the same as before — unless it is seen that each 
new relation established is equal to the foregoing one, tho 
reasoning is vicious A convenient mode of showing that 
tho mental act continually repeated m ono of these ana- 
lytical processes is of the kind described, is suggested by an 
ordinary algebraic artifice '\\Tien a simpUfication may be 
thereby achieved, it is usual to throw any o forms of an 
equation into a proportion — procedure in which tho 
equality of the relations is spcci6cally asserted Here is an 
illustration not such an one as would occur lu practice, but 
one that is simplified to serve present purposes 

2xy = </ 

2* — y 

2iy y* 2x y 

or, as it IS otherwise written, 

2 x 1 / y* — 2x y 

ami if proof bo needed that this mode of presenting the facta 
IS legitimate, we at once obtam it bj multiplying extremes 
and means , whence results the truism — 



This dearly shjws that the mental net dcttrmmmg each 
algebraic transformation, is ono in which tho relation ex 
pressed by tho new form of the equation is recognized as 
tqnal to tho rebtion which the previous form expresses 



CHAPTER TV. 

IMPERrfcCT AM) SIMPLE QOANTITATnE REASOVIVO 

§ 284 Ability to perceive equality implies a correlative 
ability to perceive laeqaality neither can exist mthonfc the 
other. Bat though inseparable m origin, the cognitions of 
equality and inequality, •whether between things or relations, 
differ in this , that •while the one is definite the other is in- 
definite There ts but one equality , but there are number- 
less degrees of inequality. To assert on inequality involves 
the affirmation of no fact, but merely the denial of a fact , 
and therefore, as posttmg nothing specific, the cognition of 
inequality can never be a premiss to any specific conclu- 
sion. 

Hence, reasoning -which is pf>rfecily quantitative in its re- 
sults, proceeds loholhj by the establishment of equality 
between relations, tho members of which are either equal 
or one a known multiple of tho other Conversely, if any 
of the magnitudes standing in immediate relation are 
neither directly equal nor the on© equal to so many times 
the other , or if any of the snccessive relations which the 
reasoning establishes are unequal , the results are imperfecily 
quantitative. The truth 13 illustrated in that class of geo- 
metrical theorems m which it is asserted of some thing that 
it is greater or less than some other , that it falls within or 
without some other , and the like. Let ns take as an ex- 
ample tho proposition — ** Any two sides of a triangle aro 
together greater than the third side ** 
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** Let A B C bo a triangle ; any tvro sides of it are, 
together, greater than the third side ; namely, B A, A C, 
greater than B Oj and A B, B 0, greater than A 0; and 
B C, 0 A, greater than A B. 

Produce B A to D, and make A D equal to A C j ar ' 
join D 0. 



Because D A is 
equal to A 0, the an- 
gle A D C is equal to 
the angle A 0 D j 
bat the angle BCD 
is greater than the 
angle A C D ; 
therefore the angle 
B 0 D is greater than 
the angle ADO. 

“And beconse the 
angle B 0 D is greater 
than the angle B D C, 
and that the greater 
side is opposite to the 

D B is greater than 
the side B C ; 
but D B is equal to 
B A, A C j 


A relation equal to a previously* 
established relation. 


An immediate intuition of in- 
equality. 

An immediate intuition of the 
equality of two relations of in- 
equality, which have one term in 
common, and the other terms equal. 

A relation equal to a previously 
established relation. 


An immediate intuition that when 
to two magnitudes standing in the 
relation of equality, the same mag- 
nitude is added, the resulting rela- 
tion equals the onginal relation. 
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tlierefore B A,* A G 
we greater than B C 

“ In the same man- 
ner vt may be demon 
strated that the flidca 
A B, B C are greater 
than C A,aiidB CjCA 
greater than A B ” 

It will bo obaerved that here, though the magnitudes 
dealt ■vnth are unequal, yet the demonstration proceeds 
by showing that certain relations among them nro equal to 
certain other rolatjons though the pnroftry relations (be- 
tween quantities) aro those of inequality, yet tho scconilarj 
relations (between relations) are those of equality. And 
this holds in tho majontyof imperfectly-quautitattro argu- 
ments Though, as wo shall seo by and by, tliero aro cases 
la which both the magnitudes and the relations aro anequat, 
yet they are comparatively mo , and aro incapable of any 
but the simplest forms 

§ 285 Another species of impcrfcctly-quantitatire reason- 
ing occupies a position m mathematical ‘analysis, like that 
which the foregoing species docs in mathematical synthesis 
The oidmary algebraic inequation supplies us with a sample 

of it Thus, if it IS knoivn that a + “r~ is less <han 
Vt 

a + * V y, the argument instituted is as follows — 

< tt f * Vy 

< a' v'y 

< ary 

< y- 



An iraraedmto intuition of the 
equality of tworehitions of mequalit) 
which have one term in common, 
and tho other terms equal 
The relations subsisting in other 
cases are equal to tho relation sub- 
aistmg m this case 
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Id this C'vse, as in the case of eqnationSj thte reasoning 
proceeds by stops of which each tacitly asserts the equality 
of the new relation to the relation previously established , 
with this difftrenco^ that instead of the successive relations 
being relations of equality, they are relations of inferiontv 
Tlie general process of thought, however, is the same in 
both This will bo obvious on considering that as the 
inferiority of sb to y can be known only by deduction from 


the inferiority of a + 





to a + 25 , and as it can be 


so known onl} by the intcrini diation of other relations of 
infenonty, the possibility of the argument depends on the 
successive relations being recognized ns severally equal It is 
true that these successive relations need not be specifically 
equal, but they must bo equal m so far as they are defined 
In the aboi o case for example, the origmal form of the in 
equation expresses a relation in which the second quantity 
bears a greater ratio to the first, than it does m the form 
^ihich follows, seeiug that when equals are taken from 
unequals, the remainders are more unequal than before 
But though in the degree of inferiority which they severally 
eTpi^css, the successive relations need not be equal, they 
must bo equal m so far as being relations of infenonty goes, 
and this indefinite infenonty is all that is predicated eithei 
in premiss or conclusion 

Here, too, should be specifically remarked the fact hinted 
in a previous chapter , namely, that the reasonmg by wl icu 
an inequation is worked ont, palpably proceeds on the intui 
tion that relations which aro equal to the same relation are 
equal to each other The relations being those of luequahtv, 
the filiation of the last upon the first can onlj thus be 
explained, and the parallelism subsisting between mequa 
tions and equations, in re'»pect of the mental acts gone 
through in solving them, confirms the conclusion before 
reached that m equations this mtuition is mvolved, though 
less manife tly 
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Of imperfect quantitative reasoning, tho lovrost typo is 
that m which the successive relations are known only as re- 
lations of inequality — are presented in a way which does not 
define them as either those of aaperionty oi inferiority For 
instance ■ — 

«* 

~ 13 unequal to y 
«* 13 unequal to y* 

X IS unequal to y 

In this case the deductive process is the satae as before 
The suceesBive relations are perceived to be alike in respect 
to their inequality, though it is not known whether the 
antecedents or tho consequents are the greater There is a 
definite co-ordination of tho Buccessive relations, though 
each relation is defined to the smallest possible extent 

§ 286 Incidentally, much has been implied respecting 
simple quantitative reasoning throughout the foregoing 
analyses The steps mto which every compound quantita- 
tive argnment is resolvable, are simple quantitative argu- 
ments , and we hare already found that each of them 
involves the establishment of equality or inequality between 
two relations It will be convenient, hoi^yever, to consider 
by themselves a class of simple quantitative arguments 
which aro of habitual occurrence some of them axioms , 
some of them nearly allied to axioms 

Let us commence with the familiar one — •“ Things which 
are equal to the same thing are equal to each other ” By 
reasonmg like that already n«ed in an analogous but more 
complex case, it may be shown that this axiom expresses 
an intuition of tho equality of two relations 3 bus, putting 
A, B and 0, as tho three magnitudes, it is clear that if A 
and G are contemplated by themselves in immediate suc- 
cession, their equality cannot be recognized , since it is 
only because equality to B is common to the two that they 
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am bo known as equal If, on tbe other hiind^B is inter- 
polated in consciousness and the throe are contemplated 
senallj — A, B, C, or C, B, A, — then A and C do not occur 
in tho juxtaposition implied by consciousness of their 
equality There remains no altemativo but that of contem. 
plating them m pairs, thus — 

B 



TVhen A and B are united together m the smgle concept 
— a relation of equality, and when C and B are united into 
another such concept, it becomes impossible to recognize 
the cquabtj of these two relations of equality which possess 
ft common term, without tho cquabty of the other terms 
being involved in tho intuition 

That the mental act is of tho kind desenbed will be made 
clear by taking a case m which some of the magnitudes 
dealt with ha\ o ceased to exist Suppose A to ropre'^ent a 
standard measure preserved by the State, and let a sur- 
voj'or bo in possession of a measure B, which is an exact 
copy of the original one A Imagine that m the course of 
his survej tho measure B is broken , and that in the mean 
time the building containing the standard measure A, has 
been burnt Nevertheless by purchasing another measure 
C, which had also been made to match tho standard A, the 
survey ov \s enabled to complc e hia work , nnd knows th'vt 
his later measurements will agree with his earher ones 
By what process of thought does he perceive thiH? It 
cannot be by comparing B and C , for one of these was 
broken before he got the other Nor can it be by com 
paring them serially — B, A, C, and C, A_, B, for two 
them have cea’^ed to exist Evidently, then, he thi nk s of B 
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«u(l C ns both copies of A he contemplates the jchi^iow* 
m which they respectiTcly stood to A, and in recognizing 
the sameness or equality of these relations, he nnavoidably 
1 ecognizes the equality of B and 0 Hero let ns 

uctice a fact hamng an important bearing, not only on this 
but on endless other cases — the fact, namely, that the mu d 
may retam an accurate remembrance of a ? e^a^iou, when it 
la unable to retain an acenrate remembrance of tho // luy* 
between which the relation snbsisted lo vary the aboro 
illustration — suppose a snrv^or has had opportumtie«, at 
the respectire times when he bought them, of eompanug 
the measures D and C mth tho standard A It becomes 
possible for him, at any time afterwards, to remember wuh 
precision the rclution of equality id which B stood lo A ho 
can see in thought that exact agreement which fhoy dis 
played when placed side by side But he cannot remctnlii r 
the magnitudes themselves with anything like tins }>i'0. 
cision And now observe the iroplicahon Wlun 

two objects that hare not been seen in juslaposition cti-o 
icmembeied, an approximate dca of ^heir relative magm 
tudes may be formed, if they ore markedly different, but if 
thc) are nearly of a size, the jadgment is as likely to be 
wrong as right in deciding which is the greater If, then, 
two magnitudes separately observed, cannot afterwards bt 
represented m conscionsness so distinctly that their equality 
cr inequality can be determined , and if, on the other hand, a 
relation of equality that wns once ascertained by juxtaposing 
two magnitudes can be represented in consciousness with 
perfect distinctness, and jecognized as equal to some other 
relation of equahtj , it become manifest that, m cases like 
the abpve, the truth perceived rannof be reached by re 
membenng the magnitudes, but can be reached by remem 
bermg the relations 

Divergent fiom this onginal type are certain intnition' 
m which the thing known is the rtlation, not between two 
relations of equality having a common term, but between 
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two relations of inequality having a common term. Thus, 
if A is greater than B, and B greater than C, then A is greater 
than C ; and conversely if they are severally less instead of 

greater. The act of thought may be symbolized thus : 

B 



The relation A to B being given as a relation of supe- 
riority, while that of G to B is given as a relation of in- 
feriority, it is known that the relation A to B is greater 
than the relation C to B; and os the term. B is common to 
the two relations, the intuition that the relation A to B is 
greater than the relation C to B, cannot be formed without 
involving the iataition that A is greater than C. , 

Again, if A is greater than B, and Bis equal to C; we 
know that A is greater than 0. And if the first relation is 
one of equality aud the second is one of inequality, there is 
a kindred intuition. In these Cases, or rather in the* first 
of them, we may express the mental act thus 
• B 



Here, as before, the magnitude B being common to both, 
the relation A to B cannot become known as greater than 
the relation 0 to B without the superiority of A to C being 
known. Two relations having a common term cannot he 
conceived unequal, unless the remaining terms aro unequal. 
And just as two magnitudes placed side by side, cannot be 
perceived unequal without its being at the same time per- 
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ceived which is the greater » so, of two conjoined relation?, 
one Cannot be perceived greater than the othei without its 
being at the same time perceived which mclndes the greater 
msgmtnde 


§ 287 Of simple quantitative intuitions embodied lu 
axioms, or capable of being so embodied, we have next to 
consider the class m which not three magnitudes but four 
are involved On such axioms proceed the successive 
transformations of an eqaatit-n 

Among them the most familiar are these — ^The sums of 
equals ate equal If eqnals are tahen from equals the 
differences are equal If eqnals are mnltipUed by equals 
the products are equal If equals are divided by eqnals the 
quotients are equal These are of course accompanied by 
axioms expressing converse mtuitions such as —If to 
equals unequals are added the sums are unequal If equals 
are divided by unequals the quotients are unequal, etc. 
Some of the intuitions of this order are more complex 1 
may name those by which it is known that if from nnequals 
equaVi are taken, the remaiuders are more unequal 1 end, 
conversely, that if to uneqnals equals aro added, the sums 
are less unequal To such generic cases may be added 
tho specific ones in which the first pair of nnequals being 
known to stand in a relation of sapenority, the second pair 
are known to stand m a still greater relation of supenoritj , 
or a less relation, according to the operation performed , 
and similarly when the relation is one of mfenonty Thus, 


A + c' 

V 

B 4- c 


A 

V 

L B 


if A + c is greater than B + c, then, m a atill higher do- 
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gree is A greater than B— an mtmtion which may be ex 
pressed by the foregoing symbol 

For present purposes it is needless to detad the varieties 
belongmg to this class It wiU suffice to remark, alike of 
these cases in which the thing perceived is the inequality of 
tiio relations, and of the antithetical cases m which the 
equality of two relations is perceived, that they differ from 
the previous class in this , that the relations are not con 
joined ones bnt disjoined ones Throughout the previous 
class, of which the simplest typo is the axiom — Thmgs 
which are equal to the same thing are equal to each other,^* 
there is invanably one term common to the two relations , 
while throughout this class, of which as a typical sample we 
may take the axiom — “ If equals be added to equals the 
sums are equal/^ the compared relations have no term m 
common Hence m this second senes, the relations being 
perfectly independent and distinct, the mental processes 
into which they enter are more readily analjzuble It is at 
once manifest that each of the axioms above given, involves 
an intuition of the equality or inequality of two relations , 
and, indeed, the fact is more or less specifically stated 
throughout In each case there is a certam relation, the 
terms of which are modified after a specified manner, and 
there is then an assertion that the new relation is or is not 
equal to the old one — an assertion which, bemg based on no 
argument, expresses an mtmtion 

4 288 One farther fact respecting these two groups of 
uitju/j/ms. vemainsL t/i ha untjned. ThaY have a. cnmmnn root 
with those which proportions express The one group is 
related in ongin to that species of proportion in which the 
second of three magnitudes is a mean between the first and 
third , and the other gronp to that species m which the pro- 
portion subsists between four separate magnitudes Thns 
the axiom — Things which are equal to the same thing are 
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equal to each other,” may, if we call the thmgs A, B and C, 
he wntten thus — 

A B B C 

And again, the aiaom — " The sums of equals are equal/' 
may, if we put A and B for the first pair of equals, with 
C and D for the second pair, be expressed thus — 

AB A + C B + D 

The uatmtions by which proportions are established, differ 
from, the majority of the foregoing intuitions simply in 
their greater definiteness — m their complete quantitstire 
ueaa The two compared relations are always exactly equal, 
whateTcr the magnitudes may he — are Tiot joinecJ by the 
lodefimte signs meaning greater than or less than, sod 
when the proportion is expressed numerically, it not only 
itnphes the intoition that the two relations aro equal, but 
the figures indicate what multiplo, or submnltiple, each 
magnitude is ot the others 
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QUANTITATIVE BEASONINa IN OPNERAL. 

§ 289. Qaantitative Reasoning involves three ideas— 
coextension, coexiatencQ, and connatnrej* or to speak less 
accurately but more comprehensibly — sAioeness in the 
cyiaatifey oC occ.’apvsiA, aasne.nt'E.a iv. th«, time, 

presentation to consciousness, and sameness kind. It 
involves these either positively by asserting them, or 
negatively by denying them. This proposition calls for 
an expanded statement. 

The germ out of which Quantitative Reasoning grows 
— the simple intuition of the equality of two magnitudes, 
necessarily involves all these ideas. There can be no com- 
parison between magnitudes, unless they are of the same 
kind; and their coextension cannot be perceived unless 
they are coexistent. It is thus with positivoly-quantitative 
geometry in general. Each of its propositions predicates 
the coextension or non-coexlension of two or more con- 
natural things which coexist j or the coexistence of certain 
things asserted to be coextensive, or the reverse, with cer- 
tain other things known to be coextensive, or the reverse. 
And its demonstrations proceed by asserting that cer- 
tain coexistent, connatural things are invariably coex- 
tensive, or the reverse j or that certain connatural and 

* I coin this word partly to EToid an awkward periphrasis ; and partly to 
indicate the kinship of the idea signified, to the idea# ot coexistence and 
coextension. As we have already in nse the words eonnatural, 

the innovation is bat amafi $ and will, I think, be jnstified by 

the req^oirement. 
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equal to eacli other,” may, if we call the thmgs A, B and 0, 
be written thus 

A B B C 

And again, the axiom — ** The auma of equals are equal,” 
may, if we put A and B for the first pair of equals, with 
C and B for the second pair, be expressed thus — 

AB A+C B + D 

The intuitions by which proportions are established, differ 
from the majority of the foregoing intuitions simply in 
theip greater definiteness— -in their complete qnantitatiTe 
rvess The two compared relations are always exactly equal, 
whatever the magnitades may be— are not joinec? by the 
indefinite signs meaning greater than or less than, and 
when the proportion is expressed unmerically, it not only 
implies the intuition that the two relations arc equal, but 
the figures mdicate what multiple, or sobrnnltiple, each 
magnitude is oi the others 
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QUAKTITATIVE REASONING IN GENERAt 

§ 289. Quantitative Reasoning involves the three ideas— 
coextension, coexistence, and connatnre;* or to speak less 
accurately but more comprehensibly— sameness m the 
quantity of space occupied, sameness in the time of 
presentation to consciousness, and sameness m kind. It 
involves these either positively by asserting them, or 
negatively by denying them. This proposition calls for 
an expanded statement 

The germ out of which Quantitative Reasoning grows 
—the simple intmtion of the equality of two magmtndes, 
necessarily involves all these ideas, ^ere can be no com* 
panson between magnitudes, unless they are of the same 
kind; and their coextension cannot be perceived unless 
they are coexistent. It is thus with positively-qnantitative 
geometry m general. Each of its propositions predicates 
the coextension or non-coextension of two or more con- 
natural things which coexist; or the coexistence of certam 
things asserted to be coextensive, or the reverse, with cer- 
tain other things known to be coextensive, or the reverse. 
And its demonstrations proceed by asserting that cer- 
tam coexistent, connatural thmgs are mvanably coex- 
tensive, or the reverse ; or that certain connatural and 

• I com tins partly to sroiA an awkward pcnpbrasis , aad partly to 

indicate tbe kinship of the idea signified, to the ideas of coexistence and 
coextension. As we have already in nse the words connate and connatural, 
the innovation is but small , and will, I think, be snfficieDtlf jnstified ^ 
the reqmremeni. 
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admitted respecting the reasoning processes canned on by 
means of them Either these processes imply a conscious 
reference to tlio things symbolized — in which case tho 
equalities predicated arc really those previously observed 
between coexistent things , or eUo tho things symbolized 
cease to bo thought of, and tho relations among the 
symbols are alone considered — m which case these symbols 
rcqmro to bo made coexistent to consciousness before their 
relations can be detennmed In fact, the phenomena of 
motion and sequence can be treated quantitatively, only by 
patting coexistent magnitudes to represent magnitudes that 
do not coexist Tho relative lengths of two times, not being 
nsccrtninablo directly, has to be indirectly ascertained by 
companng the spaces which a cloch finger traverses during 
tho ti\o times, that is, by comparing coexistent mag 
nitudea Hence, regarding it m the abstract, we may say 
that tho Calculus in general is a means of dealing with 
magnitudes that do not coexist, or are not homogeneous, or 
both, by first substituting for them magnitudes that do 
coexist and are homogencons, and afterwards re translating 
these into their original forms 

That perfect quantitative reasoning deals exclusively with 
intuitions of the coextousion of coexistent magmtudes which 
aro connatural, will however, be most clearly seen when it 
is remarked that the intuitions of coextension, of coexist- 
ence, and of connatnre, are the sole perfectly definite intui- 
tions we can frame On placing two equal lines side by 
side, wo can perceive with precision that they are equal , 
but we cannot, if one is greater than the other, perceive 
with like precision how much greater it is Our only mode 
of precisely determining this, is to divide both into small 
equal divisions, of which the greater contains so many and 
the less so many we have to fall back on the intuition of 
coeitension Again, while we can know with exactness 
that two things coexist, we cannot, n hen one thing follows 
another, know with like exactness the interval of time bo- 
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twocn thcnf Definitely to ascertain tlii3> wo uso a scalo of 
time mailo np of coextensive units of space Odco more, we 
recognizo witli perfect definiteness, equality of naturo in 
those things which adroit of qnantitativo comparison That 
straight lines are homogeneous, ond can stand to ono 
another in relations of greater and less, though they cannot 
so stand to areas or cubic spaces , that areas nro con- 
natural with areas, ond cubic spaces with cubic spaces , 
that sach and such are roagnitndcs of force, ond such and 
sach cro magnitudes of tiroe-— theso are intaitions that have 
as high a degree of accuracy as tho foregoing ones Beyond 
these three orders of mtuUions, however, tro hnro none that 
are perfectly definite Our perceptions of degreo and quality 
m sound, colour, taste, fimcll, of amount m weight and 
heat, of rclahro hardness, of rcktiro duration, aro in 
themselves inexact Hence, as wo know that by quantita- 
tive reasoning of tho higher ordcia, perfectly definite results 
are reached, it follows that tho intnitious oat of which it is 
bcult must bo exclusively those of cocnatcoco, connature, 
and cooxtcnsion 

Here, to show the various combinations into which theso 
intuitions enter, and ol<o to bring into view sandry facts 
not yet noticed, let mo group id thoir ascending order tho 
successive forms which quautitativo reasoning assumes 
Certam unavoidable repetitious will, I think, bo justified by 
the clearer comprehension to bo given 

§ 290 The intoition underlying all quanhtatiro reasoning 
IS that of tho equality of two magnitudes Now the imme 
diate consciousness that— - 

A B 

implies three things — ^Pirst, that A and B aro coexistent , 
for otherwise, they cannot bo so presented to consciousness 
as to allow of a direct recognition of their equality Second 
that they are magnitudes of like hind, that is, connatural or 
homogtneons , for if one be a length and the other an area. 
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no quantitative relation can exiat between thebi. Third, 
that they are not any homogeneona magnitudes, but are 
magnitudes of linear extension ; seeing that these alone 
admit of that perfect juxtaposition by which exact equality 
must bo determined — these alone permit their equality to 
be tested by seeing whether it will merge into identity, as 
two equal mathematical lines placed one upon the other do 
—these alone exhibit that epecies of coexistence which can 
lapse into single existence. Thus the primordial quantita- 
tive idea unites the intuitions of coextension, coexistence, 
and connatnre in their most perfect forms. 

To recognize the negation of this equality — to perceive 
that A is unequal to B— or, more explicitly, to perceive 
cither that — 

A > B, or A < B 

involves no such striugent conditions. It is true that, as 
before, A and B must be connatural magnitudes. But it is 
no longer necessary that they should be coexistent; nor 
that they should be magnitudes of linear extension. Pro- 
vided tbe superiority or inferiority of A to B is consider- 
able, it can be known in the absence of one or both ; and 
can be known when they are magnitudes of area, bulk, 
weight, time, velocity, &c. 

Tbe simplest act* of quantitative reasoning, which neither ' 
of these intuitions exhibits when standing alone, arises when 
the two are co-ordinated in a compound intuition ; or when 
either of them is so co-ordinated with another of its own 
kind. When, by uniting two of the first intuitions thus— 


B 



we recognize the equality of A and C, it is requisite, as 
before, that if the equalities of A to B, and B to C are to be 
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IcnowTi the magnitudes shall bo those of linear 

extension, though, if tho equalities have been mediately 
tlotermmed, tho magnitmles may be any other that are 
homogeneous, but it is no longer necessary that all of 
them sliall coexist At one tune A innst haro coexisted 
vrith B , and at ono time B must have coexisted with C , 
but tho latujtions of their equalities having once been 
achieved, either at tho saino time or separate times, it 
results from tho abilitj wo have to remember a specific 
relation with perfect exactness, that wo can, at any sub. 
sequent time, rocognixo the equality of tho relations A to B 
and B to C, and tho consequent equality of A and C , 
though part, or even all, of the mogoitudes have ceased to 
exist 

By nniting tho first and second intuitions, nod by uniting 
tho second with another of its own kind, wo obtain two 
compound intuitions, formulated as follows — 


B B 



In the first of these cases it is requisite, when the rela- 
tions are immediately established, that the magnitudes bo 
linear, but not so if the equality of A and B has been 
mediately established , and while A and B mnst have co- 
existed, it js not necessary that B and C should have done 
so In tho second case tho magnitudes need not be linear , 
bnt, if the inequalities aro considerable, may be of any 
order Further, it wonld at first sight appear that they 
need none of them be coexistent But this is not true Fnr 
if the superionty or infenonty of A to B and of B to C is so 
great that it can be perceived by comparing the remem- 
brances of them, then the supcnonly or infenonty of A to 
0 can be similarly perceived without the intermediation of 
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B ; and the reasoning is snperflnous. The only cases to 
which this formula applies, are those in which the inequali- 
ties aro so moderate that direct comparison is required for 
the discernment of them ; whence it follows that each pair 
of magnitudes must have been at one time coexistent. 

The . next complication, characterizing all quantitative 
reasonings save these simplest and least important kinds 
just exemplified, arises when, in place of conjoined rela- 
tions, we have to deal with disjoined relations — when the 
compared relations instead of having one term in common 
have no term in common. Wherever there are four mag- 
nitudes instead of three, snndry now laws come into force j 
the most important of which is, that the magnitudes need 
no longer be all of the same order. In every one of the 
foregoing cases, we have seen that while the intuition of 
coexistence is sometimes not immediately involved but 
only mediately so, even where the judgment reached is 
perfectly quantitative j and while, where the judgment is 
imperfectly quantitative, the intnition of coextension is not 
involved, save as the correlative of non-coextension j the 
intuition which is uniformly involved is that of the con- 
nature of the magnitudes — their homogeneity, their sameness 
in kind. Without this no ono of the judgments given is 
possible. But with jdigoined relations it is otherwise. The 
four magnitudes may be all homogeneous ; or they may be 
homogeneous only in pairs, either as taken in succession or 
alternately. Let us consider the resulting formulee. 

When all the magnitudes aro homogeneous we have for 
the first group of cases the symbol — 



in. which each of the disjoined relations is one of equality, 
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and tho s^fcond I3 some transformatjon of tbo first Thjs, as 
before shown, reprcfsonts tho mental act taken in every step 
of an equation , and stands for tho several axioms-- When 
equals are added to, subtracted from, multiplied by, or 
divided by, equals, tho rcsnlts are equal For tho second 
group of cases wo havo tho symbol— 



in which each of tho relations is oao of inequality This 
comprehends all eases of proportion whether they bo 
the numerical ones in which tho degrees of inequality nro 
definitely expressed , or tho geometrical ones (os those sub- 
sisting bctweco tbo sides of similar triangles) in which tho 
degrees of inequality, though known to bo altko, are not 
defimtely expressed For tho third group of cases, forming 
tho antithesis to tho two preceding groups, and being hut 
imperfectly quantitative, we havo tho symbol— 



which represents such general truths os that if equals bo 
taken from uneqnals the remamders ore more unequal , that 
if to equals unequals bo added, the sums aro unequal , and 
BO forth J?espec&irg tiese tlirw grotrpr of cases in wiici 
the magnitudes are all homogeneous, it needs only bo added 
that the equality or inequality asserted between the two 
pairs, always refers directly or indirectly to the space rela- 
tions of their components, and not to their time relations 
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Passing to the class of diqnnctive pairs of relations in 
which the several magnitudes um not aU homogeneous, we 
find that the equality predicated between the relations may 
refer either to comparative extension or comparative exist- 
ence. The first group of them may be symbolized thus : — 



so as to indicate the fact that the magnitudes of the first 
relation are of one species, while those of the second relation 
are of another species. It comprehends cases in which one 
lino is to another line os one area to another area, or in 
which a bulk is to a bulk as a weight to a weight— cases like 
those in which it is seen that triangles of the same altitude 
ore to each other as their bases, or that the amounts of 
two attractions are to each other as the masses of the 
attracting bodies. Here it is manifest that though the first 
pair of magnitudes differs in kind from the second pair, yet 
the antecedent and consequent of the one bear to each other 
the same quantitative relation as those of the other ; and 
hence the possibility of ratiocination. The second group of 
cases belonging to this class may be thus formulated. 



Here each relation consists of two heterogeneous magm- 
tudes, as a line and an angle j but the two antecedents are 
of the same nature and the two consequents are of the same . 
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natnre Neither of the compared rclotjons can bo a quan- 
titative one , since in neither have tho components that 
connnture inplied by the assertion of relative magnitnde 
Hcnco the two relations can bo equal only in respect of tho 
cocJidence of their elerocata , and, os it wonld seem, con- 
siderations of quantity aro no longer involved Thcro nro 
conditions, however, under which this form represents rca 
Boning that is truly quantitativo , namolj , when tlio co 
existence pro supposes certain dehned quantitative relations 
by winch, the heterogeneous magnitudes aro indirectly 
bound together Thus, when tho theorem — “The greater 
side of every triangle has tho greater angle opposite to it,^* 
13 quoted in the proof of a subsequent theorem, tho act of 
thought implied is of tho land above symbolized Tho 
greater side (A) of a tnaoglo, has been found to stand m 
a special relation of eocxistcnco with the greater angle (6) , 
and in some other triangle the greater sido (C) and greater 
angle (d) are perceived to stood in the same or an eguol 
relation This relation is not simply that of cooxistonco 
it IS coexistence m certain rospectivo positions And though 
there can be no direct quantitativo relation between a side 
and an angle, yet, by being contained between tho two 
lesser sides, the greater auglo is put in tmUrect quantitativo 
relation with the greater side It may be held, how - 

ever, that in this, as m the innumerable bho cases which 
occur m geometrical reasoning. A, b, C, and d should 
be severally regarded rather as relations between magm- 
tudes, than as magnitudes themsolves To elucidate this 
question let us consider the theorem — " Tho angle m a 
semicircle 13 a nght angle” Here the word “scmicirclo” 
denotes defimtely quantitative relations — a carve all parts 
of which are ejmdistant from a given point, and which has 
its extremities joined by a straight Ime passing through 
that pomt The words “angle m a semicircle,” denote 
further quantitative relations negatively quantitative if not 
positively quantitative And the thing asserted is, that 
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along with this group of quantitative relations coexists 
that other group of quantitative relations which the term 
“ right angle ” denotes between two lines containing it. 
Taking this view, the reasoning will stand thus : — 


PESIONSTRATED CASE. 
(The rehtions const! ^ ^ 
tatiD^ the angle in I 
this semicircle) I 

(Coexist with) : y 


(The relations const!- , 
tating a right angle.) ^ 


ANY OTHER CASE. 
0 (The relations consti- 
tuting the angle m 
that semieiTcIe) 

: (Coexist with) 


. (The relatione consti- 
(* tntmg a right angle ) 


Such seems to be tho more correct analysis of those 
kinds of quantitative reasoning above descnbed, in which 
tho antecedents are not homogeneous with the consequents. 

The only further complication needing consideration here, 
is the one arising when, instead of (wo equal relations, we 
have to deal with (hree. As from that first simple intni* 
tion in which two magnitudes are lecognized as equtJ, we 
passed, by union of two such intuitions, into a compound 
one involving three magnitudes j so from the foregoing 
cases in which two relations are recognized as equal, 
we now pass, by a similar duplication, to the still more 
complex case in which three relations are involved. This 
brings us to the axiom — “Kelations that are equal to the 
same relation, are equal to each other formulated, as we 
before saw, after this fashion 

0 


D 



In which symbol it will be seen that each pair of relations 
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js united m thought, ailer the samo general manner as anj 
ot the pairs lately treated of The various modifications of 
this form "which result when the relations are unequal, it is 
unnecessary to detail And it i3 also unnecessary to dwell 
on those yet more complicated forms which result when this 
conjunctive arrangement is replaced by a disjunctive 
arrangement — ^when, in place of three relations, we have to 
deal with four , as in the case of tho axiom given at the 
outset (§ 277) — “ Relations which are severally equal to 
certain other relations that aro unequal to each other, are 
themselves unequal The process of evolution has been 
sufficiently exemplified to render this, and tho allied intui- 
tions, readily comprehensible 

All that needs further be done is to point out how, by 
successive dei'elopmcnts, we have advanced from a simple 
intuition of thfc equality or ineqoahty of two magnitudes, to 
a highly complez. intuition of tho equably or inequality of 
relations between reiations 

§ 291 Quantitative reasonmgthos followed in its genesis, 
shows us that, either mediately or immediately, it always 
involves, m their positive or negative forms, some or all ot 
the ideas — samene'ss in the nature of its magnitudes, same- 
ness m their quantity, sameness m their time of presenta- 
tion to consciousness , and sameness in degree between 
relations of the same nature subsisting among them It 
will be well, finally, to remark that we may see, even 
a priori, tho impossibility of carrying on any quantitative 
reasoning, save by intuitions of tho equality or inequality of 
relations 

It 13 the purpose of a quantitative argument to determine 
wriic deSait^aess th& psistiiv maga:tad&s thisgs Jf 
these things stand to each other in such wise that their rela- 
tive magnitudes are known by simple mtuition, argument is 
not involved There can be aigument, therefore, only when 
they are so ciicumstanced as not to be directly comparable 
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Hcnco their relative magnitudes, if determined at all, must 
bo determined by the intermediation of magnitudes to wliich 
they are comparable. The unknown quantitative relation 
between A and E, can be ascertained only by means of some 
known quantitative relations between cacb of them and B, 
C, D ; and it is the aim of every mathematical process to 
find snch intermediate known relations ea will bring A and 
E into quantitative comparison. Now no contemplation of 
magnitudes alone can do this- We might go on for ever 
considering B, 0, and D,in their individual capacities, with- 
ont making a step towards the desired end. Only by 
observing their modes of dependence can any progress be 
made. If A and E are in an unknown quantitative relation 
which we desire to determine, wo can determine it only as 
being equal or unequal to certain other relatione, which we 
know mediately or immediately. There is no way even of 
specifically expressing the relation save by tbis means. The 
ascertaining what a thing is or is not, signifies the ascer- 
taining what things it is like or not like— what 'class it 
belongs to. And when, of the previously unknown relation 
between A and E, we say we have discovered it, completely 
or partially, our meaning is that we find it to bo the same, 
or not the same, as some relation which is Imown. Hence 
it results, a priori, tiiat the process of quantitative reasoning 
must consist in the establishment of the equality or in- 
equality of relations. 



CHAPTfiU vr. 


PERFECT QOAUTATIVE REASOSIKO. 

S 292. Tlius far wo bavo doalt witli reasoning vrhicli has 
for it3 fundameotal ideas, cocxtensjon, coesisteoco, and 
conaaturo} and wbicb proceeds by estab^iebiDgeomtensJon* 
in degree, between relations that aro connatural. We have 
now to consider a kind of reasoning in which the idea of 
rooxtension forms no necessary element : that, namoly, by 
which we determine the coexistence or nc>n»coexistcnco of 
things, attributes, or relations, that nr© connatural with 
eertam other things, attnbates,or relations. It was pointed 
out that the mtuittons of cooxlcnsioo, coexistence, and con-* 
nature, aro the only perfectly defimto intuitions wo aro 
capable of ; and the only intuitions,* therefore, through 
wmch we can reach exact conclnsions. Oue class of tUcae 

• The wotjj (owe, ienahn, •nitiiar, tnleiuwn, are slreicly in use, /nten- 
turn being eyaooyaieas with iniftuitif, eon>te>uton be syncoyuious nith 
cointenai.y, and u here used instead ot it because the parallelism uith co- 
e2(«)i«icin IS thus indicated The propriety of calling relations more or less 
isfen-sf, aocordicg to the degrees of difference bettreea their terms, may not 
be at brst eight apparent. All ^oantitative relations, hoirever, sa\e those 
of equihty, iniolye the idea of confras^tbe relation of 5 : I being 
«tJ?edg^ter*las ibereiitwmalS J, because tbecaatrast betmaSaad lia 
greater than the contrast between 2 and I And Since contrast j» babilaally 
spoken of as u-eai or slioji^, as /eeife or tnlcfise, the word intension seems 
« Ct one to express the tfryree of any rdstton as distinguished from its ilimi 
Coiniension is consequently bera --boses, to ladicats the equality of tila* 
tions in re»pcct of the contrasts between ttcir terms 
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coaclttsions, m which the quantity of certain existences of 
determinate quality is predicated, lias heeu examined It 
remnins to examine a class m winch, the thing predicated is 
either the quality of certain determinate existences, or the 
existence of certain detemnnate quahties 

The last chapter incidentally exhibited the near connexion 
between these kinds of reasoning It was shown that when 
of two compared relations, each consists of heterogeneons 
magnitudes which admit of no quau^itahva comparison, the 
two relations can he considered equal, only m respect to tho 
coexistence of the components of each IVo saw that many 
geometneal theorems simulate this form , expressed hy tlio 
symbol— 



tho fact predicated being the coexistence of C and d, standing 
m the same relation as A and b, which were proved coexis- 
tent , (say tho cqamngulanty and equilntcmlnc's of a 
triangle ) As was pointed out, however, the terms of each 
relation arc, in thesfe cases, not reallj heterogeneous magni- 
tudc'*, but heterogeneous relations among magnitudes 
th it have definite thongh indirect quantitative connexions 
'When, contrariwise, the terms of each relation aro simple 
heterogeneous magnitudes, or heterogeneous groups of rela- 
tions having no implied quantitatno connexions, wo pa«3 to 
tho order of reasoning now to be treated of, m which 
equality is asserted of two relations that aro nliLo in the 
natures of their terms, and m tho coexistence of each ante- 
cedent with Its own consequent 

Before proceeding I must meet nn objection that mav ba 
raised to tho U'so of tho^ordcyiffl/i/y m tho «on«o hero giien 
to it Commonly wo opplj it onlj to attributes o speax 
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of equal lengths, breadths, areas, capacities , equal tames, 
■weights, velocities, momenta, equal temperatures, sounds, 
colours, degrees of hardness , and we speak of equal ratios 
or relations, when the terms are magnitudes , but we do not 
speak of relations of coexistence as equal Here, however, 
we are dealing, not with words in their conventional appli 
cations, but with the mental acts which words mark, and 
these, when they are of the same character, must have 
the same name The true interpretation of 

eqnahty is indtslinguishableness Distances, and sizes, 
and weights, we call equal when no differences can be 
discerned between tliem We assert the equality of two 
ratios — two relations of extension — when the contrast 
in amount between the first antecedent and its consequent, 
cannot be distinguished from tho contrast m amount 
between the second antecedent and its consequent And, 
similarly, we may assert the eqnahty of two relations of ex- 
istence, when the one does not differ from the other m rc 
spect of time—wben each is a relation of coexistence As 
two relations of cocxtension ero properly considered equal, 
though each of them consists of magnitudes that are unlike 
m everything but length, so two relations of coexistence 
may properly bo considered equal, though tho elcmonta of 
each are unlike in everything but the penod of their presenta- 
tion to consciousness Or, to put the matter in an 

a jinori form — Every phenomenon, when considered m 
connexion with any other, must be known either as occurring 
before it, as being simultaucous with, it, or as occurring after 
it But all objects of thought, and among others relations 
of time, may-bo compared, and their likenesses or unhke 
nesses recognized Tlie time relation of events that occur 
simuftaneousi’y, is diiHireni ffwm tho time relation of events 
that occur one after tho other Two sequences are alike in 
sy far as they aro sequences , and each of them zs uuliko a 
coexistence Hence, if there arc time relations so completely 
alike os to be indistingmshable, they may properly be called 
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equal, SacH timo-relationa we have in all co-existences. 
Conseqnently -when, having learnt that cqrtain two attri- 
hntes invariably coexist, vre, in any new case, know that 
where we see the one we shall find the other; it may as 
truly be said that the mental act implied is a recognition of 
the equality of two relations, os when, in similar triangles 
of which two homologous sides ore known, we infer the area 
of one triangle from that of the other. 

§ 293. This being understood, we now pass to those 
reasonings in which the things asserted are not the co- 
extensions or non-coextcnsions of certain coexistences, but 
either, on the one hand, the cocxistenco or non-cocxistence 
of certain attributes or groups of attributes, or, on the 
other hand, the simultaneity or non-simultaneity of certain 
changes or groups of changes. Iteasonings of this order, 
which, instead of explicitly predicating hoth. space-relations 
and time-relations, explicitly predicate time-relations only, 
exhibit, in a large group of cases, that same necessity 
often ascribed exclusively to quantitative reasonings. This 
group of cases is divisible into two sub-groups ; the ono 
including disjoined relations and the other conjoined rela- 
tions— the ono always involving four phenomena and the 
other only three. • 

The first of these sub-groups— represented by the formula 
last given, and, like geometrical reasoning, predicating 
necessary coexistence, but, unlike it, saying nothing of co- 
extension — includes the countless cases in which, from 
certain observed attributes of objects, wo infer the presence 
of certain other attributes that ore inseparable from them. 
\Vhcn, on feeling pressure against an out-stretched limb, 

I coucludo that there is something before mo having 
extension — when, on seeing one side of an object, I know 
that thoro is an opposite side; this order of reasoning is 
exempliSed, Tl'ero it not that perpetual repetition has 
consolidated theso cognitions into what may bo termed 
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orgamc inftrencf Sj it wonld be at oui^o accu they sbiiiil ou 
a like footing witb those m which the equilateralncss ot a 
mangle is known from ita eqojangulanty^ when the co- 
existence of these has onco been recognized Under 
another head we shall hereafter consider these eases more 
closely At present it concerns us only to notice that the 
mental act implied la an intnition of the equality of two 
disjoined time relations — ^the one, a generalized relation of 
invanable coexistence, established by an infinity of expe- 
riences having no exception, and therefore conceived is a 
necessary relation , the other, a particular relation of co- 
existence, lu which one term is not perceived hut is 
implied by the presence of the accompanying term To 
formulate an example — 


(T&nsiUe sabsUcce) A 

(tJownsallT oriiec«a 
tauly CHUata vrltb) 

(lam tug siufac«q S 


a {Tbu nuag et npe) 
(Cocrists with) 



And Similarly in nil cases of necessary attnbutes ns distin- 
guished from contingent attributes * 

Of that suhdmson of perfect qualitative reasoning which 
proceeds by recogoiziDg the equality ov inequality of con 
joined relations, the examples are not abundant The fact 
predicated in any one of them is either the coexistence or 
non coexistence of certain things, as determined by their 
known relations to some third thing, or else the simul- 


• Tlie choice o£ letters in tt»» formnU needs expUnation. By osug 
cap tats in the first relation sod smalt letters ux the second I intend to 
signify on the one hand, the geneiral or chuarelaUoa and, on the other 
the piiTticalar relation contnnplsted Ijetten ot the sune names are used 
to match the fact that the iutecedente are homogeneous with the oatece 
dents and the conseqoente with the ronseqnents. While the use of romaa 
letters tor the antecedents and italic letters for the conse(]ueuta implies 
that the anteeedeats differ la nature from the consequents— that the two 
are heteri^neoas. 
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taneity or non simultaneity of certain events, as deterromed 
by their known relations to some third event If, of two 
persons together passing the open door of a building, tho 
one sees a barrel of gunpowder inside while the other sees 
a boy with a bght in hia hand, it is clear that, on immediately 
hearing an explosion, the adjacent coexistence of the light 
ivith the gunpowder is inferable the data being that the ono 
observed the adjacent coexistence of the light and the 
building, while the other observed tho adjacent coexistence 
of the gunpowder and tho building If, again, certain two 
other persons heard tho explosion, and, on comparing 
notes, found that each was setting out to meet the other at 
the moment of its occurronce, it is a necessaiy inferenco 
that they set out at the same time Thcso two classes of 
cases, dealing respectively with coexistent or non coexistent 
things, and with co occurrmg or non co occurnng changes, 
aro so nearly allied that it is needless to treat of them both 
Confining our attention to tho latter class, wo may represent 
the sub-^nsion of it above exemplified, thus •— 


B 



In this symbol the letters stand, not for objects but for 
events , and tho simultaneity of A and C is recognized by 
an intuition analogous to that by which their equality n ould 
6g recognizecf, were they roagnifndcs 6ot'fi equaf fo a fiiira 
Wo need not treat m detail tho antithetical group of 
cases which, of three events, tho first and second being 
known to havo occurred simultaneously and tho second and 
third being known to have ocenrrod non simultaneously, it 
13 inft-TTod that tho first did not occur simultaneously with 
tho third But it will bo well to notice the specific cases 
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m wluch somctlimg more tli«i non-simnltaneity as known 
those, namely, m wluch the onferenco is that one event 
preceded or succeeded a certain other event Thus, if A 
and B go in company to a pabhc meeting, and B on coming 
away early meets C entering the door , then A, on after- 
wards hearing of this, knows that he was there before C 
Or if, supposing them all to go suparately, 0 on arriving 
finds B already present, and B tells him that on his (B’s) 
arrival he fonnd A present, then, thongh he should not 
sea him, 0 knows that A wag there before himself Usmg 
the letters to stand for the events (not the persons), these 
cases may bo represented thus — • 


B B 



It 13 seedless to detail the possible modifications of these, 
or to argne at length that the intuitions most be essentially 
of the kmd thus symbolized, for the cases are so obviously 
analogous to those previously treated of, in which the rela- 
tions of two unequal magnitudes are known by the inter- 
mediation of a third {§ 286), that the explanation there given 
may, with a change of terms, be -used here Indeed, as 
this analogy itself suggests, the reasoning exemplified by 
these last cases is, in a vague sense, quantitative So 
long as only coexistenco or non coesastence, simultaneity or 
non simultaneity, is averted, quantity of time does not 
enter into the question Bnt when the ideas before and after 
are mvolved, there would seem to be a mental companson 
of periods, as measured from some common point The 
times of particular occurrences are relatively fixed by means 
of their respective relations to tho past — are regarded as 
farther, or not so far, down the current of time , and can 
only be thus regarded by comparing the respective intervals 
between them and occurrences gone by 'Whether, as m the 
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first of the following fignres, we represent each of the events 
A, B, and 0, as tho terminus to its own particnlar Ime of 
causation , or whether, as m tho second, we represent them 
simply as unconnected occurrences, — 

PAST. PAST 




B 


A 


B 


C 


0 


iTTonE rniofiE 

—it 13 equally mamfest that in determining the unknown 
relation of A and 0, by means of then* known relations to 
B, wo conceive all their times of occnrrence as measured from 
some past datum Our course is to compare the lengths of 
these times, and to recognize the infenonty of the length 
A to the length 0, by means of the known relations they 
respectively bear to tho length B "Where this datmn is, 
matters not, for the respective periods measured from 
it will retain their several relations of equality, m 
fenonty, or supenonty, however far back, or however 
near, it is placed We get clear proof that 

the process of thought is as above described, when, 
from these vaguely-quantitativo predications expressed 
by tho words before and afiei, we pass to those 
definitely-quantitative predications reached by nsmg space 
as a measure of time — when we pass to cases m which, 
by our clocks, w© determine how much before or after On 
tme •oc.-cartei fwic -asiA, 
we know that the first was an hour earher than the last, and 
here the names of the hours show ns that we recognize the 
relation of these events in tune, by means of their respective 
relations to twelve o^clock — the datum from which their 
distances are measured Sinularly with the interval between 
any two historical events This we ascertam by severally 
referrmg them to the commencement of the Christian era 
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\nd if, to dcterramo spocificallf tlio rcspcctiro positions m 
tiinf) of two occurrences ■winch cinnot bo brought into direct 
relation, wo babitnally comparo their distances from some 
point in the past , it can Ecnrcely bo doubted that when wo 
merely determine their positions generally, ns before or after, 
the process gono through )s, though vagno and almost un- 
conscious, of the same essential nature 

But m whntorer way performed, this mental act is ncccs 
sanly an intuition of tho equality or moqnahtj of two rela- 
tions If tho events A and 0 stand m just tho sarao 
time relation to an event B, or, more strictly — if their time- 
relations to it arc then tho coguitioa that they aro 

simultaneous is involved They cannot be thought of ns botli 
occarnog at the samo timo with C, or at equal uitcmls 
before it, or after it, without being thought of as simultaneons 
Conversely, if the events A nod C are known to stand to 
difilrcnt time relations to thocront B—if their time relations 
toitaTOiiiugun?, then tho cognition of their non*simuUancit> 
IS involved ‘Wlionco it unavoidably follows, that when the 
difftrcnco of tho timc-rclatious is expressed tnoro spocificall) 
—when tho terms hf/ors and q/lcr aro used— tho intuition 
must be essentially of tho sanio chanvetor bo tho mode lu 
which tho compansou of relations is ofllcted what it may. 

§29i It seems to me, that m conclusions of this kind 
only, aro involved tho axioms which Mr Mill considers aro 
involved in the sjllogism If wo lucludo simultaneity 
(momentary cooxistonco) m our idex of coexistence at large, 
it may bo said that all tho foregoing eases of conjunctive 
Uituitvons, severally rccognizo ono or other of tho two general 
propositions—" Things which coexist with tho same thing 
coexist with ons another," and — ** A thing which coexists 
with another thing, with which other a third tlung does not 
coexist, IS not coexistent vnth that third thing " Bnt in no 
other ratiocmaUvo nets, I think, than those above exempli- 
fied, are those self-ovidont truths tacitly asserted 
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'i bat tbtj cannot bo the most general forms of the mental 
process said to bo represented by the syllogism, will become 
manifest on considenng that they refer positively or nega- 
tively to ono time only ; whereas the syllogism, as involving 
in its major premiss an appeal to accumulated experiences, 
lefers to tioo times — to timo present and time past The 
axiom — Things which coexist mth the same thing coexist 
^vith ono another,” cannot, however often repeated, help ns 
to any knowledge beyond that of the coexistence of an in- 
definite number of thmgs, any more than the axiom — 
“Things which nro equal to tho same are equal to one 
another,*^ can, by multiplied apphcation, do more than 
establish tho equality of some series of magnitudes But 
tlio act of thought which every syllogism professes to re- 
picsent, besides involving a consciousness of the particular 
coexistence predicated in the conclusion, involves a con- 
sciousness of those before-known coexistences which form 
the data for that conclusion Moreover, while such before- 
known coexistences are implied, it is not requisite that tlioy 
shall be stdl knowable The two terms of tho inferred co- 
existence may alone continue in being The entities 
presenting parallel coexistences may have been every one 
annihilated How, then, can the mental act by which the 
predication is effected, be formulated m an axiom winch in- 
1 olves i/iree coeitsfe7it terms ? 

Has not Mr Mill been here misled by a verbal ambiguity 
of a kind which he himself has pomted out, as ono “ agamst 
which scarcely any one is sufficiently on his guard To- 
wards the close of Chapter III of his Logic, he says — 

'if! iJi, 

amounting to undistinguishableness, is often called identity, 
and the two similar things are said to be the same * * * 
as when I say that the sight of any object gives me the same 
sensation or emotion to-day that it did yesterday, or the 
same which it gives to some other person This is evidently 
an mcorrect application of the word sane, for the feehng 
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yflucii I had yesterday la gone^ never to return ^ •what I have 
to day IS another feeling, «3cactly like tho former perhaps, 
hufc distinct from it , * * ♦ * By a similar ambiguity 
ive say, that two persona are ill of the sumo disease , that 
two persons hold the satne office” Now, that an e/imioque 
of this nature is involved in the above fortnula, will, I think, 
be seen on examining the passage which introduces that 
formula At page 200 (3rd edition) * Mr Jtldl says * — 

" The major premiss, which, as already remarked, is 
always umversal, asserts, that all things "which have a cer- 
tain attribute (or attributes) have or have not along with it, 
a certain other attnhnta (or attributes) The mmor premiss 
asserts that the thing or set of things which are the subject 
of that premiss, have iiiejiT$l meniioned nUnbute, and the 
conclceion is, that they hove (or that they have not) the 
second Thus m our former example. 

All men are mortal, 

Socrates is a man, 
thereforo 

Socrates is mortal, 

the subject and predicate of the major prcrmiss are coimota- 
tive terms, denoting objects and connoting attnbntes The 
assertion m the major premiss is, that along with one of the 
two seta of attributes, we always find tho other that the 
attributes connoted by *man' never exist unless conjoined 
•with the attribute called mortality Th^ assertion in the 
minor premiss is that the mdividual narued Socrates pos- 
sesses tks former attnbutes, audit is concluded that he pos 
sesses also the attnbule mortality ” 

Both in the general statement and m the example, I have 
itaheised the words m which the misleading ambigmty hes 
Let us coufine our attention to the example ‘VVhen it is 
said that “ Socrates possesses the formeY attributes** the 

• In tte soventt ed t on the passage -wiU be found on p 197 jTo tliai ge 

of sulifttauce or expression has been made in it 
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literal meaning of tte words, and tho meaning Hr Hill’s 
axiom ascribes to them, is, that Socrates possesses attn 
bates not exactly hi e those connoted by the word *^inan,” 
but the same attnbutes Only by this mterpretation are 
the elements of the syllogism reducible to tl^e — 1st, tbo 
set of attnbutes possessed by all men and by Socrates, 2nd, 
the mortality of otner men , 3rd, the mortality of Socrates 
But m callmg the attnbutes which constitute Socrates a 
man, the same as those by which other men are charac 
tenzed, is there not a misuse of words parallel to that m 
Tolved m saying that two persons are ill of tho same disease? 
Persons said to have the same discaso, aro persons present- 
ing similar groups of special phenomena not presented by 
other persons Objects said to ha\o tho same atinbutes (ns 
those of humamty), are objects presenting similar groups of 
special phenomena not presented by other objects And if 
the word sam6 is improperly nsed in the one caso, it must 
bo improperly nsed in the other This being admitted it 
follows that tho elements of the syllogism cannot bo reduced 
to less than four (1). Tho set of attributes charnctonzmg 
any or each of the before known objects united into tbo 
class which tho major premiss names which sot of attn- 
butes must be represented in consciousness either (plumlly) 
as possc'ised by every sample of ibo class that can bo re- 
membered, or (singularly) as possessed by some one sample 
of it figured to the mind as a type of tho class , and which, 
therefore, cannot bo considered ns less than one, though it 
mav bo considered as more (2) Tho particular attribute 
predicated m tho major premiss ns always accompanying 
this set of attnbntcs , and which, according as we are sup 
posed to think of it ns po«s£«:sod by several remembered 
samples of tlio cla«s, or by a typical sample, may bo con 
Eidercd as many, or ns one , but cannot bo Ic'-s tlinn on<,< 
(3) Tho “ct of attnbutes presented bj the individual (or 
sob cla'is) named in the minor premies which ect of attn- 
butes being essentially like (not tho same as) the first named 
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set of attributes, this mdivjdual is recognized as a toembcr 
of the first-named class. (4) The particular attribute in- 
ferred as accompanying this esseutially-Iike set of attributes. 
And if the elements of the syllogism cannot be reduced t’j 
less than/our, it is manifest that the axiom — '' Things which 
coexist mth the same thing coexist with one another," which 
comprehends only three things, cannot be the general pro- 
position which each particular syllogism involves Only 
to that limited class of conjonctive propositions lately exem- 
plified, can such an axiom apply * 

§ 205 Returnmg from this parenthetical discussion, 

* Iremttimngobtig«hUUtl toditTerfromMr MiU on ttis point In editions 
o{ Leptc Utetthan tbnt from which I have quoted be replies to 

mycnticisiD Let toe deal with & secondsr; issoe before passing to that 
primarp one reapectiog which, I fear, no recoocihation of new is possible 

Mr Milleape — “ilr Speuoerbas misotidmtoodmeiosDOtherpsrtioalar 
He supposes that the coexisteDcespokea of >& the axiom, of two tbisge snth 
the same third thing, aeasseiiBuhnoeoosoesaia tune Thecoesistescemeant 
» that of being jointlp attributes of the same eubjech The attribute of 
lieing born without teeth, and the attribute of having thirty two teeth in 
mature age are in this sense coexistent, both being attnbnlea of nan, though 
ex Ti Urnnifi nei'r of the same man at Ihesamotime In answer, I woul I 
first retnail. that if in ordiaary speech such a use of the word u proper, it 
may be doubted whether it is proper lo Logic, where pretfswn of meonicg 
IS essential , and that the literally true statement of tne relation is, that in 
the infant, toolblesine^a cnexistr with Ihe /iotrtr p/ if«r//yiij»y thirty.two 
teeth at maturity In the eeoond place, I would point out that if coeiistenea 
is to be uiterpreted m ftie comptehenMre scaee, there needs some mcana 
of distinguishing between the very dissimilar relations expressed by it 
Thus, the propositiofl that in dan radimeatary teeth coexist with rotlt 
meatary hair, expreesw a literal rdation of coexistence '^imdarlj, when 
I assert that in man vwtity coexists with a deep voice, I assert of 
two ottrvfautee that they are enanltaneonsly possessed by the game thing 
Put If the relation of coexistence may he asserted between all nttnbntes 
possessed by a man throogbout hi* life, it maybe said that rudimentary 
teeth coexist with a deep xan. The cirrasistasce that we must qualify 
this proposition by saying that the attribute of having rmlimcDtary teeth in 
infancy, c^xistswilh the attriimte of having a deep voice at maturity, 
*1 OW8 that coexistence is here tobcvuMlerstood m a sense qaalitkd by the 
words infancy and maturity Jo the absence of qualifying words (on ! the 
axiom we ore considering ccntaioa xwse) coexistence must bo onderstood m 
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there has still to be noticed that species of perfect qualita- 
tive reasoning m which the thing predicated is some 
necessary relation of phenomena in succession "We have 
already considered ca'^ea of unconditional coexistence , and 
here we have to glance at cases of unconditional sequence. 

As, m the first group, we were concerned only with those 
relations of co-existence the negations of which are incon- 
ceivable , BO, in this second group, we are concerned only 
with those relations of antecedence and sequence which it is 
impossible to thinh of as other than we know them To 
take a case — If, on entering a room, I find m a distant 
comer the chair which I had previously placed near the 

the literal senseis vrhich I bAreased it , or else, being taken in either sense, 
confosion nest result. 

On taroios to the mam issue nbetber tbe syllogism contains four indis 
pensable elements or only three, I find that Mr Mill s explanahon discloses 
a difference of new which is fundamental He says The question be 
tween Mr Spencer and me is merely one of language , for neither of us (it I 
understand Mr Speoeer s opinions ngbtly) bebeves an attribute to be a real 
thing possessed of objective existence , we believe it to be a particular 
mode of naming our sensation^ or our expectations of seositioc when 
lookel at in their relation to an external object which excites them, 
hnrtheron, in developing tfaedoctrme that the things dealt with m the 
sjllogi-m are the feelings exatedu ns by external objects, and that the 
syllogism ooes not recognuc the external objects themselves, he says that 
tl e axiom in question “ might be thus worded Two tjpa of ttnvxlum each 
of which coexists with d third type, coexist with one another 

I am sorry to say that on this general question I diverge from Mr ilill m 
a way which seems to render impossible any agreement ou tbe special 
question For the things named m the premisses and conclusion of a syllo 
gism, 1 conceive to be those ot jeciire existences which are the cotrelatucs 
of my subjective states To take again Air Mill s instance —The “ men ’ 
spoken of in the major premiss, I hold to be so many separate oljective 
entit cs, and not so many recnrrcnccs of an idea m me Tlic atopj age oT 
breathing m each of these menfwbiob is tbeaen-ible phenomenon imj he 1 by 
the abstract werd * mortal } I regard as achange that occnrs«ejiarateIyin each 
man — there are as many distmet cessations of breathing as there are distinct 
men Socrates I understand to be another indepenlent tnt tj like the 
entities classed as men And tbe cessation of his breathing I coosi Icr os 
another change, distinct nnmencally, bat like m nature to the changes 
tnese other men have cue by one exhibited To make os clear as possiule 
tbe interpretation 1 put on the terms used in syllogism, and at tic same 
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fire, ifc IS a necessary conclusion that it has traversed 
the intervening space I am unable to conceive that it 
has reached its present position, without having passed 
through positions intermediate between that and its past 
position Further, it 13 a necessary conclnsion that some 
agency (very probably, thongh not certainly, human) has 
produced this change of place it is inconceivable that there 
should be this effect without a cause Hero we have 
nothing to do with the analyses of these inferences further 
than to observe that, like the previous ones, they are 
reached by intuitions of the equality of relations The re- 
iation between this effect ns a consequent and some force as 
an antecedent, la conceived as one with an infinity of snch 
relations , differing in detail, but alike m presenting um* 
fonmty of succession And similarly with the relation 
between changed position and transit through space 

tiin« to show tho doable dnelity «f its componhoo, let me tska s case 
ui whtcb the matter u sot complicated by plnrahty ot the major premtss. 
Suppose that I am a Bahirabet to whom there u seot (say from the still 
Doesplored latenor of Kew Ouioea) a mammal of a lusd never before seen , 
and that, on dissecting it, I discover eigb*^ cervical vettebre, instead of the 
seven by vrhich Mammatia are almost aniversally charactenzed, Bnppoee 
that there is aftermirds sent to me another mammal like the first in 
external size, form, straature, colours, etc. , and that I proceed to dissect 
this with the espectaiioo of finding in it the anomaloaa eighth cervical 
vertebra. What are the t^rme viith which lam dealing, and what is 
the course of my thought 1 I consider that myTraeoning refers to two 
individually distinct objects beyond my consciousness, having the two 
lodividually distinct attnbotes sp«ciaUy named. And coosiderisg this, I 
cannot reduce the elements of my reasoning to less than four— (I) the 
individual mammal X first exaxnmed, (2) the extra cervical vertebra in which 
it differed from neatly all other nutinmals , (9) the second individual mammal 
having special traits which make it lie the first , (4] the hkr extra cervical 
vertebra which I expect to find How, thongh here the inferred relation is 
fiasecf on a Bingfe previous espcnenceof ailite reiVion land ffie mlerenco 
would be hazardous were it not for th® wide mduction that these structural 
correlations are usually constant in theaame species) yetitia clear the course 
of the thought does not differ from its coorse when the major premiss is 
plural , and it is further dear that dxmgh plurality of the major premira 
may be suppoaed to make the tenns more than fonr, it cannot make them 
less than fonr 
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§ 296 While the conclasions of perfect qoahtatuo 
reasoning are of such Linds that their negations cannot be 
concewed, those of imperfect qualitative reasoning can have 
their negations conceived with greater or less difficnl^ 
The opprosunation of the two is, however, so close, that 
some members of the second class maj readily be mistaken 
for members of the first Thus the relation between visible 
and tangible attributes is such, that on receiving the ocnlar 
impressions representing an adjacent object, we cannot help 
concluding that there exists an adjacent object which, on 
putting our hands to it, will give them sensations of resis- 
tance, and by those whose experiences are \ery scanty, no 
other conclusion is ‘conceivable But our familiantj with 
looking glasses and with optical illusions, renders it just 
possible for us to imagino that where thero is an appennmee 
there may be no answenug solid substance Judging from 
the unhesitating confidence with which, from moment to 
moment, cognitions of this order aro nrceptod as guides, ne 
might suppose tliem to bo no less certain than those latdj 
exemplified, in which from tho mvnnable coexistence of 
tangibility with limiting surfaces we infer that an object of 
which we perceive one «ido must have another eido, but we 
see that the two classes differ when rjgoroa''lj onahzed 
So, again, with cases like that incidenlallj cited at the 
close of the last chapter, lu which the mortality of a par- 

r 
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ticQlar indvndual is lafened from tlie mortality of matiLind 
la general Next to impossible as it seems for any one to 
hdieie of himself, or of another, that he wiU not die, yet 
avoidance of death is not only conceivable, but history shows 
as that m times past it w.is even believable 

^ 297 Imperfect qualitative reasoning is distinguished 
from perfect qualitative reasoning by the relative indefinite 
ness of its intuitions Beginning with thoso grades in 
which tho negation of the inference cm be conceived only 
by the greatest effort, descending through those m which it 
can be conceived with less and less effort, and ending with 
those in which it presents itself to the mind almost as 
readily as tho alErmation, it la ihroughoot discriminated 
from perfect qualitative reasoning, and from quantitative 
rea^ioning, by the peculiarity that the compared relations are 
uo longbr to be considered os equal or unequal, but os like 
or unlike 

liiat complete icdistioguishnblcncss which characterizes 
tho compared relations of definite necessary reasoning, is 
found only among the simple phenomona of number, spaco, 
time, force — is not predicable of tho relations subsisting 
among tho«e comparatively complex phenomena whoso de- 
pendencies cannot bo known, or are iUok yet known as 
necessary Tba knowledge that tho ratio A B is equal to 
A B 

tho ratio ~ i is un exact intuition Tho contrast in 
2 2 

magnitude between A and B is perceived to bo india 
tinguisbablo from that betneen half A and lialf B Tho re- 
lations not being sei emlly made up of many component rela- 
tions, tho comparison between them gives a result which is 
simple and prociso But when, from tho general truth that 
motion IS a constant autcccdcnt of sound, wc infer, on 
hearing a sound, that something has moved , or when, from 
human morliility nt large, wo infer tho mortality of a par- 
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ticiilar individual , the compared relations cannot be called 
equal, but can onl> bo called like Let ns observe the 
\\lierc.foro of tbis The knovfn relation between 

sound and motion as its antecedent, is not thought of 
as one definite relation , bot as an average of many definite 
relations varying in the amounts, qualities, and intervals, of 
their antecedent-j and cooseqoents Hence the particular 
relation between a sound heard and a motion interred, 
cannot be held equal to the general one, because this lach^ 
the definiteness implied by such a predication Even when 
from the nature of the sound the character of the antecedent 
motion is known — when from a loud crash it is concluded 
that a heavy body has fallen , there is still only hkeness in 
the compared relations, though it is a likeness that ap. 
proaches nearer to equality For though the repeatedly* 
cxpenenced relation between a loud crash and the foil of a 
heavy body, is far more specific than is ths general rela- 
tion between sound and motion, yet it is not so specific 
that either the size or nature of the body can be knoun 
with an} precision, as it could be were the compared rela 
tions equal m the true sense of the word Sum- 

lari) in the second case Though the relation between life 
and death is such that we can with certamty 'ay of any in 
dividual that ho wdl die , yet we cannot with certainty say 
either the time or the manner. He may die tomorrow by 
accident, or next year by disease, or fifty years hence of 
old age While the generalization from which our con 
elusion is deduced, is specific in the respect that the 
phenomena of life are invariably followed by those of death , 
j et che infinity of cases included in the generalization differ 
more or less in every other respect The particular re- 
lation which the conclusion recognises, exactly parallels no 
particular relation before known, and has only one peculiarity 
m common with all the relations with which it is grouped , 
and therefore likeness only can be asserted of it and not 
equality. Did we regard the relation between life and 
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dcatli in tte aljatract as purely oiw of succession — could we 
exclude all consciouen^ of the mfcerral, so as to recognize 
no difference between tbe death of an infant and that of 
a centenarian — we might with propriety consider all cases 
of the relation as eijnal, but our inability to do this 
necessitates the use of the more general word 
Indeed, it needs bat to observe the contrasted appli 
cations we commonlv mahe of the «0 words, to see tlie 
validity of the distinction The things wo habitually call 
equal, are eithtr sirople sen'yitions or simple relations "VVe 
talk of egual lengths, breadths, and thicknesses , cgucif 
weights and forces , equal temperatures and degrees of 
light, rqani times and velocities When speaking accu 
ratoly we do not, m rwpeet to any of these, use tho word 
IiAfl , unless in tho qualified form “ evaelli/ nhJie,§ ** which is 
synonymous with cguoi Nor, when the compared magni- 
tudes of these kinds are almost equal, do we allow ourselves 
to call them like, in virtue of their near approximation 
"Wherever tho terms of the comparison, being both elemen 
tary, have only one aspect under which they can bo 
regarded, and can bo specificaUy posited either as distin 
guishable or mdistmguishable, we caM them either unequal 
or equal But when we pass to complex things, exhibiting 
at once the attributes, size, form, colour, weight texture, 
hardne'^s — things which, if equal in some particulars^ are 
rarely equal m all, and therefore rarely indistmguiabahle , 
then wo use the term ble to express, partly the approximate 
equality of the several attributes separately considered, and 
partly tho grouping of them after a pamllel manner m time 
and space Similarly with tho relations involved in 
reasoning If simple, they aro recognized bb equal or 
unequal, if complex, as Zi7 c or imh/ e 

§ 2^8 This premised, it will at ones bo seen that those 

cases of imperfect qualitative reasoning commonly given in 
Trcati3''S on Logic, as illustrating the process of thought 
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said to bo expressed by the sjUogism, ■so\ orally exhibit 
mtmtiona of the likeness or unlikenoss of relations When, 
to quote a f imiliar case, ik i3 said — “ All horned animals are 
ruminants, tlus is a horned animal, thereforo this aTumal 
13 a Tummint tho mental act indicated is a cognition of 
the fact that tho relation between particular attributes m this 
animal, is like tho rtlation between homologous attributes 
in certain other animals It may bo symbolized thus — 


(Tbe atlribnles eonstitat ng 
a honi« \ oniRval) 


(Tho ft tnbutes const tntmg 
Uiu ft bocned anuoftl) 


(Coexist iritlj) 


b ULo 


(Coexist with) 


(The atlrit ulcs const luting p ' 
ft ruminant auimiL) Mj 


j (The attributes const luting 
0 tills a rumliust a.jnul ) 


Tliat this formula — the relation between A and S is bko 
the relation between a and b — represents the mtmtion, 
vill, from our present stand pomt, be obvious Only in 
nrtno of tho perceived JiKcnei>s between A and a — 
the group of attributes involved in the conception of a 
homed animal, and the group of attributes presented by 
this particular animal— can any such inference be vahd, or 
even bo suggested Further, the attributes imphed by the 
term “ ruminant, can bo known only as previously 
observed or described, and tho predication of these as 
possessed by the animal under remark, is the predication of 
attributes hhe certain, before known attributes Once more, 
there is no asaignablo reason why, in tlus particular case, a 
relation of coexistence should be thought of between these 
attnbntes and thoso signified by the words ** horned 
animal,” unless as being hl.e certam relations of coexistence 
previously knoivn , and whether the thmtmg of this 
relation can be otherwise accounted for or not, it is clear 
that the predication cannot otherwise have any probability, 
much less certamty To state the case with 

greater precision — Observe, first, that as tho unseen 
ntliibule predicated cannot, on the one hand, be supposed 
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to enter tbe miml eare in aomo relation to its subject , arul 
that ns, on tho other han^, the relation cannot bo thought 
of ■without the subject and the predicated attrifauto being 
mrolved as its terms , it follows that tho mtmtion -which 
the inference expres'^es, must bo ono in which subject, 
predicate, and tho relation between them, aro jointly 
represented Observe, next, that while subject and predi 
cate are separately conceivable things, the relation between 
them cannot be conceived without involving them both , 
whence it follows that only by thiukiug of tho relation can 
the elements of the intuition be combined in the requisite 
manner Observe, lastly, under what form this relation 
must be thought Since tho subject is rccognired as Wc 
eertaia othtrs previously hnoirn, with which it is classed , 
and since the attribute predicated is conceived as like an 
attribute possessed by these previously known members of 
the class , and since the relation between the subject and 
the predicated attnbute is proved, by tho truth of the 
predicatiOQ, to be like the relation subsisting m these 
previously Injown members of tho class, it must bo by 
recognizing the relation as hke certain previously-known 
relations, that the conclusion is reached 

On contemplating tho parallelism between this species of 
reasoning and that species of mathematical reasoning -which 
13 confessedly earned on by comparison of relations, we shall 
find this interpretation confirmed The unknown fact pre- 
dicated in a syllogism, is perfectly analogous to tho unknown 
fourth term in a proportion Let us taka cases 


r A n ,o 1 



In each of these acts of ratiocination (mark the word) the 
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fourth terra h, represents the thing mferred , and seeing, 
not onlj that it is similarly related to its data in the two 
cases, hut that the data stand in like relations to one another, 
the essential likeness of the mental processes is manifest 
No doubt they have their differences, but an exami 
nation of these serves but to show the fundamental agree- 
ment het us make a close comparison The 

fact that the predication in the first is qualitative while 
m the second it is quantitative, though true in the mam, and 
important as a general distmction, is not true :n an absolute 
sense When strictly analyzed, both prove to be qualitative 
and both in some degree quantitative A. glance at the 
forms in which the two inferences present themselves to the 
mmd, will render this obvious The first (that carbonic 
acid is being evolved) is, m the mam, and as verbally ex- 
pressed, merely qualitative — refers to the nature of a certain 
process and a certain product , and the second (that a spe- 
cified portion of time will elapse), though distinguishable as 
quantitative, is by implication qualitative also , since not 
only IS a magmtudo predicated, but a magnitude of time 
the thing inferred is defined abke m nature and amount 
As thus regarded, then, the first inference is quahtative, and 
the second both quahtative and quantitative If 

we examine the two inferences still more closely, and, 
neglecting the words in which they are expressed, consider 
the mental states those words desenbe, we shall see a still 
nearer approach For though the first inference as verbally 
rendered (carbonic acid is being evolved) is in no respect 
quantitative , yet the idea so rendered is joined with an 
idea of quantity, more or less defimte The experiences by 
w’m<?n It is\nown flia't lermehting wort gives otft cai^Doirtc 
acid, are accompanied by e^enences of the quantity given 
out , and vague as these may be, they are yet such that 
when the brewer says a certain vat of fermenting wort con- 
tams carbonic acid, he thinks of the carbomc acid as more, 
certainly, than a cubic foot , less, certainly, than the total 
canacity of the vat the quantity is thought of as in some 
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It IS ntmecessary Ilere to illastrate or analyze that kind 
of so-called syllogistic reasoQuig by 'vrbicb negative in- 
ferences are reached. It difiera from the foregoini^ kmd 
simply in this , that the fact recognized is not the likeness, 
but the nnlikcness, of two compared relations Nor is it 
requisite to say anything about the different forms and 
modes of tbe ayllogisni , wbicb obviously seek to express, 
partly) the order m which the terms of the two relations 
are contemplated, and partly the extent to which the 
relations hold, as being either universal or partial A 
psychological analysis like the present, properly includes 
nothing beyond an explanation of tbe general nature of the 
mental process involved 

Neither will it be needful to treat of that compound qnah- 
tative reasoning exemplified m all cases where an inference 
IS reached, not by a single intmtion of the likeness or unhke* 
ness of relations, but by a connected senes of such intui- 
tions. Analogous as such cases are to those of compound 
quantitative reasonmg examined m previous chapters, and 
consiatmg, hke them, of successive inferences that are some- 
times severally perfect and sometimes only part of them 
perfect , it will suffice to refer the reader to §§ 282, 284, for 
the general type, and to his own imagination for instances 

§ 299 But before leaving that division of imperfect 
qnahtative reasoning winch proceeds Irom generals to 
particulars, it is desirable to notice the fact that, by an 
easy transition, the so-called ^Uogistic reasoning passes 
into what is commonly known as reasoning by analogy. V!q 
shall find that this last differs from the first, simply m the 
much smaller degree of likeness which the terms of the 
mferred relation bear to those of the known relations it is 
supposed to parallel 

In. the syllogism m ordinarily exemplified, the things 
classed together as the snbject of the major premiss have 
osnally a great number of attributes in common, besides the 
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one particoHrly predicated of tlicm The indivjdHal or 
Bub.claaa whicli the minor promtsa names, Ins aUo a great 
number of attributes in common with this class named in the 
major premiss And it la only because of this extensive 
community of attributes that tho mferred attribute is 
a-^sorted Thus, when it is argued — men aro mortal , 
this IS a man, thereforo this man is mortal it is clesr that 
tho individual indicated, and all members of the class to 
which ho IS referred, exhibit a high degree of similarity 
Though they differ in colour, stature, bulk, in minor 
pecahanties of form, and in their mental manifestations , 
yet they are alike in so many leading characters that there 
13 no hesitation in grouping them together When, ogam, 
it 13 argued — AU homed animals aro ruminants ; there* 
fore, this horned animal is a rommant we see that though 
the eub classes — such as oxen, deer, and goats— 'which aro 
included m tho class horned ammals, differ considerably m 
certain respects , and though the particular homed animal 
in question, say an ibex, differs vciy obviously from all of 
them , yet they have various traits in common besides having 
horns If, taking a wider case, wo say that since all 
mammals are warm blooded this mammal is warm blooded , 
it will be remarked that tho class — including whales, mice, 
tigers, men, rabbits, elephants — is far jnore heterogeneous 
If, once more, we infer the cold bloodednpss of a fly from tbe 
general fact that all annulose onimals are cold-blooded , the 
class, luoludmg worms, crabs, bottorflics, spiders, mites, 
centipedes, beetles, is more heterogeneous still And the 
hofcerogeueity approaches its extreme, when we draw an in- 
ference from the proposition that all animals contain 
nitrogen But now let it be noticed that in 

these htter cases, in which Ute objects grotrpeii together 
have so many differences, the probability of tbe conclusion 
come to, depends on the previous establishment of the 
asserted relatmn throughout a great vanety of the sub- 
classes included in the general class Had only oxen and 
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goats been found to ruminate, tbe presumption that any 
other species of horned animal ruminated 'would bo but 
weak Tho warm-bloodedness of a new kind of mammal 
would be but doubtfully inferable if only a dozen other 
kinds were known to be warm-blooded no matter how 
many of each kind had been tested In each of the'^o 
ca&es the reasoning, while yet the general fact was un 
estabhshed^ would be merely analogical, and would be so 
recognized Take a parallel instance Tbo elephant 
differs from most mammals in having the teats placed 
between the fore limbs, and also in tho structure of the 
bind limbs, which Lave their bones so proportioned that 
where there is usually a joint bending backwards, thero is a 
joint bending forwards In both these peculiarities, how 
over, tbe elephant la Itko man and tho pnmates generally, 
while at the same time it approaches them m sagacity moro 
nearly than any other creature docs If, now, another 
species organized after the same fashion were discovered, and 
much intelhgenco were to bo expected from it, tho oxpecto 
tion would imply what wo call on inference from analog) , 
and 'vague as this analogy would bo, it would not bo 
more vague than that which led to tho expectation 
that other homed animals ruminateil, while yet rurama- 
tion had been obsorved only in oxen, goats, and dc'^r 
itorcover, just ns when to oxen, goats, and deer, were added 
many other genera in which tho Iiko relation subsisted, the 
basis of deduction was so far enlarged as to gu e the inferred 
rumination of a new homed animal something moro than 
analogical probability, so, were tho relation between special 
intelhgenco and physical characteristics above desenbod, 
found m a hundred kinds of mammalia, tho inference tlmt a 
mammal possessing these physical ehamctcnstics was intelli- 
gent, would bo an ordinary deduction, and might servo 
logicians as an example of '•vllogizing, equallv well 
mih tho preceding one. Thus, premising that in 

the sjllogism the word ** oil ” means — all that are known 
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stand-pomt tho fundamental differences of these, ns well as 
their fundamental similarities, become clearly apparent. 
Both kinds are seen to bo earned on by comparison of rela- 
tions, and the contrast between them is seen to consist 
solely m the numerical preponderance of the premised 
relations in the ono case, and of tUo inferred relations in the 
other 

If tho known relations gronped together as the same 
kind, outnumber the unknown relations conceived to be 
like them, the reasoning is deductive ; if the reverse, it is 
inductive. In the accompanying formula, arranged to ex- 
hibit this contrast, the group of attributes in virtue of which 
the things are named, are symbolized by A, or A, or a, ac- 
cording as they are thought of as possessed by oil, or sonjo, 
or one } and for tho particular attribute or set of attributes 
predicated as accompanying this group, tho letter 5, Or 9, or 
t, 13 used, according as the subject of it is all, some, or one. 


DEDUCTION. 

A"! fi. 


INDUCTION. 

a) A) fA 


u Uke 


cr U like 


Bj [b 

Class. Sub-class, Individual. 


by b) (ff 

Individual. Sub-class Class 


The first form might be filled up thus: — Like the general 
observed relation between living bodies and fertil fud germs, 
IS the relation between these mfusona and fertilized germs, 
or 13 the relation between this entozoon and a fertilized 
germ The second form might be filled up thus; — ^Liko 
the observed relation between the development of this 
plant and its progress from homogeneity to heterogeneity 
of structure, or like the observed relation between the 
development of these animals and their progress from 
homogeneity to heterogeneity of structure, is the general 
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relation in all organisms between development and progress 
from homogeneity to heterogeneity of structure 

Some possible criticisms on this exposition must be 
noticed In the formula of the inductive process, as well 
as m the illustration, I have introduced the generalization 
of a whole cla'ss of cases from the observation of a single 
case — a generahzution which seems illegitimate To^ this 
objection*there are two replies The first is that our im 
mediate sebject is not logic, bnt the nature of the reasoning 
process, Tvhether earned on conclusively or otherwise If, 
as will not be denied, many people found general conclu 
sions on solitary instances — if, as must be admitted, the 
mental process by which they advance from data to in 
fefence is the same m nature where the data are insufficient 
as where tliey are sufficient , then, an account of this mental 
process may properly include examples of this kind Tho 
second reply is, that throughout a wide range of cases such 
inductions arc legitimate \Vhen it has been demonstrated 
of a particular equilateral triangle that it is equiangular, it 
IS forthwith inferred that all equilateral triangles are oqui 
angular, and countless general truths in mathematics arc 
reached aftti this fashion Hence, a formula for induction 
not only may but mast include the inferonco from the 
singular to the uihrer^al A further cnticism 

which will perhaps be pa<5sed is, that m quoting as an 
mstanco of deduction, tho argument that infusoria have 
fertilized germs because linng bodies m general haie them, 
a questionable instance has been gi\en, as is proved by 
tho fict that thoco ocq unmy by iihom this conolnsmu is 
rejected My answer is again twofold Most of tho deduc- 
tions by which every day bfo is guided arc of this imperfect 
order, and hence, nhetlicr ralid or inialid, they canuot bo 
excluded from an account of the deductive process f urthcr, 
I have chosen a case in which the conclusion is open to pos- 
sible doi bt, for tho purpose of implnug that in all coses of 
contingent reasoning, the unknoiin relation predicated can 
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never possess anytliing moro tban a Ingt degree of pro- 
bability — a dogroo proporfcion'ito to tho frequency and uni- 
formity of the parallel cxpenenccB. 

This doctrine is, I am aware, quite at variance with that 
held by some logicians Irrespective of the distinction 
between necessary and contingent matter, Sir William 
Hamilton contends not simply that thcro aro both Deduc- 
tions and Inductions in which the conclusion is pbsolntely 
necessitated by the premisses, but that nil other Deductions 
and Inductions are extra-logical To diicnss this question 
fully, would carry na too much away from our subject. 
Such brief eritieisma only can be sot down, as seem requisite 
for defence of the opposite doctrine Among 

general ohjactions to Sir William Hamilton’s argument {see 
JDiacusswns, Ac , pp 156 to 166), may ho noted the fact that 
he uses the word same in place of the word hJ a, after a 
fashion equally ambiguous with that pointed oat m the last 
chapter Moreover, ho emplovs the words whole and 
(to stand for n logical class and its constituent individuals) 
in a mode implying that m thinking of a wholo we defi- 
nitely thiuh of all the contained parts— an assumption 
totally at variance with fact No one in arguing that be- 
cause all men arc mortal, this man is mortal, conceives the 
whole ** all men,” in anything like a complete circumscribed 
form His conception answers neither to the objective 
whole (all the men who exist aud have existed), which in- 
finitely exceeds his power of knowing, nor to the subjec- 
tive wholo (all the men he baa seen or heard of), which it 
IS impossible for him to remember Yet unless logical 
wholes are conceived in a specific manner. Sir Wilbam 
Hamilton’s doctrine cannot stand , for the perfect Induc- 
tion and perfect Deduction which nlono be allows to 
be the subject-matter of Ijogic, imply wholes that are 
known by ” enumeration (actual or presumed) of all tho 
parts ” Again, let us consider the results fol- 

lowing from this distinction which Sir William Hamilton 
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dmws between the logical and the extra logical Other 
logicians, he saj’s, have divided Induction “ into perfect 
and imperfect, according as the whole concluded, was 
inferred from alhot from some only of its constituent parts ** 
This he considers to involve ''a twofold absurdity,^' and 
asserts that that only ^ logical induction which infers the 
whole from the enumerated all If this be so, there arises 
the question — ^Whafc is the nature of that so called imperfect 
induction which infers wholes from some only of the con- 
stituent parts ? Sir IV^ilham Hamilton says it is extra- 
logical Still it 13 a species of reasoning — a species by 
which the immense majority of our conclnsions are drawn , 
and nghlhj drawn Hence, then, there are two kinds of 
Induction (as well as of Deduction), one of which is recog- 
nized by the science of Logic while the other is ignored 
by it This somewhat startling implication will lead ns to 
a very astonishing conclusion if we ask the essential nature 
of the difference, which, according to this hypothesis, 
exists between the logical and the extra logical "When, 
proceeding by the so called imperfect induction, I infer 
from the many instancrs m which I have seen butterflies 
del eloped from caterpillars, that all butterflies are deve- 
loped from caterpillars , it is clear that the inference 
contains mnltitndmons tacts of which I have never been 
cognizant from a few known phenomena, I conclude 
innumerable unknown phenomena On the other hand, 
suppose I proceed by tho so called perfect induction, which 
does not allow me to predicate of the whole anything that 
I have not previously observed m every one of the parts, 
and whidv thereforB^ does not permit, as logical, the 
conclu'^ion that all butterflies aro developed from cater- 
pillars , what will then bo the course of my reasonmg ? 

It must be that as each of the butterflies (which I have 
observed) was thus developed, tho whole of the butterflies 
(which I have observed) were thus developed , and hero it 
is clear tlmt the so called conclosioa contains nothing bnt 

o 
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whivt 13 previously asserted m tho premiss— is simply a 
colligation under tlie word whole, of the separito facts 
indicated by the word eacA — ^predicates nothing before 
unknown See then the contrast between these two kinds 
of mental procedure In the one, from something known, 
something unknown la predicated, in tho other, from 
something known, nothing unknown is predicated Tct 
both are called reasoning — the last logical , tho fir«t extra- 
logical This seems to me an impossible classification 
The two things stand in irreconcilable opposition Agree- 
ing, as I do, with Sir William Hamilton in considering it 
ahanrd to include m logic both perfect and imperfect 
mdactioc, I do so on exactly opposite grounds, for this 
which he calls perfi.c6 induction, I conceive to be not 
reasoning at all, but simply a roundabout mode of defining 
words All reasoning, Indoctive or Hednctive, is a 
reaching of the unknown through tho known, and where 
nothing unknown is reached there is no reasoning Tho 
whole process of stating premisses and drawing conclosion, 
IS a wanton, superfluity if tho fact which the couclasioa 
asserts is already given m experience Suppose I have 
noticed that A, B, C, D, E, F, Ac severally po'^sess a 
given attribute, do I then, hy this so called Indnction, 
group them together as all possessing ♦such attnbute that I 
may be afterwards ablo by the so called Deduction to infer 
that E or F possesses it 7 Certainly not By the hypo 
thesis, I have already noticed that E and P possess it , and 
knowing this by a past perception, have no need to reach ic 
by inference Yet this ascent from the known constituent 
parts to the constituted whole, is all that Su Wilbam 
Hamilton recognizes as logical ladaction, wlule the 
descent from sneh constituted whole to any, some, or one, 
of such constituent parts, is all that he recognizes as logical 
Deduction And thus, m the endeavour to establish neces 
sary logical forms, he exhibits forms which the mtellecl 
never employs, nor ever can, with any propnety, employ. 
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Betnniing from thw digression, whipi certain anticipated 
objections made needful, we have to observe that the induc- 
tive process above formulated, appbes alike to the establish- 
ment of the simplest relations between single properties, and 
the most complex relations between groups of properties and 
between groups of objects As is now nsuallj admitted, the 
process by which a child reaches the generalization that all 
surfaces returning bright reflections are smooth to the touch, 
IS fundamentally like that by which the physiologist reaches 
the generalization that, other things equal, the heat of an 
ammal is proportionate to the activity of its respiration 
Between tho^e earheat organically registered indnctiona on 
which are based the almost automatic deductions that guide 
onr movements from moment to moment, and those latest 
ones which only the lughly-cuUured man of science can draw, 
may be placed a senes connecting them bj scarcely sensible 
gradations The members of it differ lO several ways— 
partly m the comparative infrequency with which the rela- 
tions are oxpenenced, partly in the increasing complexity 
of the terms between which the relations subsist, and partly 
in tlio increasing complexity of the relations themselves 
Throughout the whole senes, however, the essential act of 
thought IS a cognition of the likeness between certain before- 
known relations and fiertain relations not jet known by per- 
ception, but represented by imagination And tbo trust- 
worthiness of this cognition vanes sometimes according to 
the numerical ratio between the observed and unobserved 
relations, sometimes according to the simplicity of their 
nature, sometimes according to their analogy to established 
relations, sometimes according to all these 
Any detailed consideration of the conditions under which 
the mductivc inference is valid, would here be ont of place 
AVe have now only to examine the mental act hy which such 
inference is reached , and ihta la the same in form whether 
the data are adequate or not The only further remark 
called for is that (excluding the mathematical inductions 

a 3 
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before named) when the observed relations are ^ery few m 
number, or when the terms between which they subsist differ 
much from the terms of the relahons classed with them, or 
both, we have what is Vnown as an hypothesis Thus, to 
quote an example from a recent controversy, if we argue 
that — 

CHiia «?crlil) al (Other wort Ij -scirg, 

I tnasf or all—) 

(Coexists ^th) > u Ilka - (Coexist with) 

(lahahitaats ) hj B (Intab tanta ) 

it IS clear that, though mductiv© reasoning is simulated in 
form, the presumption that the relations ore bLe is not 
strong , and nothing beyond probability (which some think 
but small) can he claimed for the inference "Were the like- 
ness between the terms of the known and nnknown relations 
greater — were all other worlds physically like this world in 
most particulars , the hypothesis would hare increased pro- 
bability And then if, of worlds thus physically similar, wo 
ascertamed that hundreds, thousands, tens of thousands, were 
inhabited, the mferenco that all were inhabited would become 
an ordinary induction Whence it becomes manifest not 
only that, as we all know, hypothesis nlust precede induction, 
hut farther, that an hypothesis ts on induction in the in- 
cipient stage capable of being developed into oue if there 
are facts for it to assimilate , bkely to dwindle away if there 
are none 

§1 801 To tho foregoing two orders of imperfect qualitative 
rsasosjo" — ihat which proroods from goaojsis to paritcahra, 
and that which proceeds from particulars to generals — has 
to bo added a third order, which Air Mill names reasoning 
from particulars to particulars This, as ho pomta out, is 
the primitive kind of reasoning, habitually exemplified in 
children and in tho lugher animals And, as he aho coacln- 
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a\ve\y sHoxvs, ifc is the kind of reasonm" by wlucli most of 
our daily acts are guided 

The simplest torm of it is that m vrhioli, from a single in- 
stance of an experienced relation, another like relation is 
inferred This is the form to which both Induction and 
Deduction may be degraded by continually diminishing the 
number of their observed or predicated facts , and it is thus 
the form which lies midway between them, as the common 
root whence they diverge In all tho examples of reasoning 
hitherto given, either the known relations serving for data 
were plonl, or the unknown relations predicated were plural, 
or both were plural But m this aboriginal reasoning both 
the premised and the inferred relations are singular Tlie 
mental act is an intuition of tho likeness (oi unlikeness) of 
one relation to one other relation Tho burnt child who, 
hanng once expenenced the conn-’uon between tho nsual 
impression of fire and the painfnl sensation which fire pro- 
duces in the skm, shnsks on again havmg his hand put 
near the fire, is mentally possessed bv a represented i-ehtion 
be‘^ween firo and burning, similar to the before presented 
relation In this simplest and most imperfect ratiocination, 
we may clearly see that tho thing remembered, which stands 
for premiss, is a relation , that tho thing conceived, which 
stands for inference, is a relation , that the presentation of 
ODO term of this inferred relation (the fire) is followed by 
the representation of its other term (burning) , that tho re- 
lation thus conceived, is so conceived solely bocauso there is 
a past cvpcnenco of the relation between fire and bummg, 
and that hence, by tlio very conditions of its ongm, tho new 
relation is conceived as hie the previously known one 
The verification thus fumisbcd of tho general view •sot forth 
is complete For it is manifest that while, by tho multiplica- 
tion of expenences, tho known and unknown relations, instead 
of being respectively ono and one, become many and mans , 
and so originate Deduction and Induction, the act of thought 
by whicli tho infcrcnco is reached, remains tbrooghont fen- 
damentallv similar 



CHAPTER Tnr 

REASOVna m OE^ERAL 

5 S02 Before sommiog op the evidence, and presenting 
onder its most general form the doetrmo which the fore- 
going chapters present in detail, a qnestion of much interest 
must he discussed We have to consider the current 
doctrines respecting logical forms , to see whether the 
syllogism has any uses, and, if so, what they are Farther 
we have to inquire how there has arisen the absolute 
opposition between tho«e who affirm that the syllogism pre 
gents analytically tho mode m which all men reason, and 
those who affirm »that tho syllogism is valueless In the 
words of Mr Mill, one set of writers ** represent tho syllo- 
gism as the correct analysis of what the mind actually 
performs in discovenng and proving the larger half of the 
truths, whether of science or of daily life, which we believe , 
while those who have avoided this inconsistency, and fol 
lowed out tbs general theorem respecting tho logical value 
of the syllogism to its legitimate corollary, have been led to 
impute uselessness and frivolity to the ^llogistic theory 
itself on the ground of the petiUo prinetpn which they 
allege to he inherent m every syllogism ” 

With tho remark that what follows must not be taken os 
an admission that the doctnno of the syllogism is coexten- 
sive with logical doctrrao jn general, which is much the 
wider, I proceed to point oat that there is a possible 
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reconciliation tetvreen those antagonists Bnfc it la a 
reconciliation irhich, strangelj enongh, is to be effected 
only by denying the taafc assumption of both, that the 
syllogism refers to the dependencies of our thoughts, and 
by affirming, contrariwise, that it refers to the dependcn 
cies of things Those who do not avowedly recognize the 
antithesis of subject and object, must, I thinh, end by 
accepting one of these opposite estimates of the syllogism 
and rejecting the other, but for those who acknowledge 
that subject and object are sepamte realities, there is a 
way of bnngmg these views into harmony, by showing 
how each is right in one sense and wrong in another A 
distinction exists which, m consequence of its highly ab- 
stract nature, is not easily perceived, between the science ol 
Logic and an account of the process of Reasoning— a 
diatmction which, once seized, di^po^es completely of the 
difficulty The distinction is, m bnef, this, that Logic 
formulates the most general laws of correlation among 
esiatencea considered as objective, while an account of 
the process of Reasoning, formnlates the most general laws 
of correlation among the ideas corresponding to these 
existences The one contemplates m its propositions, certain 
connexions predicated, which are necessarily involved with 
certain other connexions given regarding all these con- 
nexions as existing in the non ego — not, it may be, under 
the form in which we know them, bat m some form The 
other contemplates the process in the ego by which these 
necessities of connexion come to be recognized 

Why this distinction has eluded observation, it is not 
difficult to see Logic on the one bond, and the theory of 
Reasomng on the other, deal with relations from which all 
concrete terms are, as ior as pos'jible, expelled They are 
severally obliged to nse some terms (which, however, are by 
preference symbolic, bo that they may express mdifferently 
any kind of existence, attribute, action, or even relation) , 
otherwise the relations dealt with cannot be expressed, or 
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distingnished from ono tmothcr Bat they intentionally 
Ignore the natures of the terns, and occupy themselves with 
the most general dependenci^ of these most abstract rela- 
tions The result 13 that, m the absence of terms definitely 
specified os belonging either to the outer world or to the 
inner world, the two seta of relations, belonging the one to 
the outer world and the other to the inner world, become 
indistinguishable Hence there arises this confusion be- 
tween Logic, which IS as mneh a division of the science of 
objective existence as hlathematics, and the theory of 
Reasonmg, which la a division of subjective science 

To show that the affirmations of Logic refer to the con- 
nexions among things considered as oxiating apart from our 
cooscioasacss, and not to the correlative connexions among 
OUT correlative states of consciousness, we need but to take 
tho case of logical propositions as numerically quantified, in 
the system of Prof da Morgan 1 quoto Mr Mill’s con- 
densed, etatemant of tho doctrine, for Prof da Morgan’s 
own statements are so encumbered with details and symbols, 
that I cannot find in his work one that is at once brief and 
adequate 

" Prom the premises Most B’s are O’s, most B’s aro A’s, 
it may bo concluded ivith ccrlamty that somo A’b are C’s, 
since two portions of tho class B, each of them comprising 
more than a half, must neccssanly in part consist of the 
same individuals Following out this Ime of thought, it is 
equally ovideut that if wo know exactly what proportion tho 
' most ’ in each of the premises boar to the entire class B, 
wo could increase in corresponding degree tho definiteness 
of tho conclusion Thus if 60 per cent of B oro included 
lu 0, and 70 per cent in A, 30 per cent at least must be 
common to both , ra other words, tho number of A’s i%liich 
are B’a, and of C’s which oro A’s, must bo at least equal to 
SO per cent of tbo class B " 

If wo make the syllogism not only numerically definite, 
but, in placo of symbolical terms, put terms that express 
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realihes, the objective ch'iracter of the relations we are con- 
siderm^ becomes still clearer Suppose, in the case above- 
named, the class B stands for tUo total number of animals, 
partly oson, partly sheep, on a firm Suppose the class G 
comprehends all the sheep , while the class A com- 
prehends all the di'teased animals Then if most of the 
animals are sheep, and if most of the animals are diseased, 
it IS certain that some of the diseased are sheep the oxen 
being the nnmencally smaller class, cannot by themselves, 
even if they are all diseased, fulfil the statement that 
mo*«t of the animals are diseased But now, apart from 
words and symbols, what is the fact we mean to assert ? 
Wq mean to assert that if wo separated the diseased 
animals from the healthy, w© could not form a group 
of tho entities classed as diseased annuals, which should 
bo tho larger half of the entire assemblage, withont 
taking into it some of tho entities clas«cd as sheep ue 
ore nnguesdioiiaiZy condcmpdadiiij; necessary oJjecdiie rela- 
tions With eqnal clearness is this truth impbed 

by tho performance of tho syllogistic process mathematically, 
after the methods discoiered by Prof Boole To quote the 
words of Prof Jerons— Boole showed incontestably that 
it was possible, bj the aid of a system of mathematical 
signs, to deduce the conclusions of all these ancient modes 
of reasoning, and an indefinite number of other conclusions 
Any conclusion, m short, that it was possible to deduce 
from any set of premises or conditions, however nameroiis 
and complicated, could be calculated by his method hTow, 
since it 13 admitted that mathematical analysis deals with re 
^atious which are considered as objectively existing, and, m 
tho last resort, tests its conclusions respecting the necessary 
inter dependencies of these objective relations by appeal to 
actual perception , it mnst be admitted that this form of 
mathematicjJ analysis to winch Logic is reducible, does tho 
same thing But the clearest proof that relations 

among objective existences form the subject-matter of 
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Logic, 13 yielded by tbe mccluuiical perforraanco of logical 
inference Prof Jevons baa devised a maclimo ot sncli kind 
that, its keys being pressed down in proper order in con- 
formity Tntb tbe premisses of the given logical proposition, 
the conclnsion is presented by the combinations which tho 
machine displays Hero i6 is undeniable that tbe relation 
disclosed is an objective one , and it is equally undeniable 
that the thing ascertained is, that this objective relation was 
necessarily involved in those other objective relations which 
constituted tho premisses Wo have nothing to do with 
thought at all We have to do with inter dependencies 
among outer things or agencies Tho machino having been 
set to represent objects and attributes in certain relations, 
evolves certain neceasanly accompanying relations, such as 
would otherwise be ascertained by actual examination of the 
objects and attributes 

A conclusion barmooizmg with this may, indeed, be 
reached aprion If there is a division of science, propeily 
to be called Concrete, which treats of existences considered 
in all their fulness as objective entities— if there is another 
division of science, fitly distingoisbable as Abstract Con 
Crete, which treats separately of the various modes of force 
which these existences exhibit, stdl considenng these inodes 
of force as objective — if, of the remaining division of 
science, which is truly Abstract, there is a part that treats 
of quantitative relations considered ns separate from related 
things, still, however, considering these quantitative rela- 
tions as objective , then there must remain a further most 
general part of this Abstract division, which, ignoring all 
distmctions of being, attribute, quantity, treats of the 
necessary correlations common to all cases, still considering 
these necessary correlations as objective There must be 
such a science of universal objective correlations , and that 
science is Logic 

Tbe propositions of Xiogic, then, pnmanly express neces- 
sary dependencies of things, and not necessary dopen- 
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dencies of thoughts, and m so far os they express necessary 
dependencies of thoughts, they do this secondarily — they 
do ifc in 60 far as the dependencies of thoughts hare been 
moulded into correspondence with the dependencies of 
things I say adnsedly, so far as^\ for there are 
certain absolute unlikenesses of nature between the outer 
dependencies and the inner dependencies, which for ever 
forbid anything more than a syrabohc correspondence, as 
W0 shall hereafter see more clearly The greater part of 
the necessary objective correlations are statical, while all 
the necessary subjective correlations are dijnamteal , and 
only m so far as dynamical correlations may bo so arranged 
13 to symbolize statical correlations, can the necessarv 
dependencies of Eeason be made to parallel the necessary 
dependenaes of Logic 

I have reserved to the last, a mode of illostratmg the rela- 
tion, of Logic to the other sciences, which wiD, I think, show 
unmistakably that it most be classed os objective Suppose 
X am giving to a child a lesson in Mathematics, earned on 
after that concrete method which teachers, were they wise, 
would habitually adopt as an initiation 1 take a number of 
its marbles — say, fifty I show to it that four rows of four, 

placed side by side, will make a square contimmg sixteen , 
and I show it that out of its fifty marbles it can make three 
such squares, and have two marbles remaining Again, I 
show it that by placing together five rows of five each, it 
may make a larger square, which, on counting, proves to 
contain twenty five , and farther, I lead it to observe that 
its fi.ftymarbles will serve to make exactly two such squares 
Ouce more, I suggest the ^^enment of making a line of seven 
marbles and placing seven such lines next to one another 
the result being the discovery that out of its fifty marbles 
only one remains over when this square is made Having 
thns introduced it by sensible experiences to the numerical 
tinths that four fours make sixteen, and three sixfeens 
forty eight , that five fives make twen^-five, and that there 
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are two twonty-fivcs in fifty, and bo on, and Iiaving 
simultaneously introduced it to certain corrclativo geome- 
trical trntlis respecting tbe natures of squares, and tlie rela- 
tions between tbeir areas end their sides , I go on to draw 
its attention to some troths of another class By long ase, 
many of the marbles have become chipped — more than half, 
according to the complaint made I hare myself observed m 
the course of these experimental lessons, that there oro more 
streamed marbles than plain ones And now I point out to 
the child that as, out of all its marbles, tho number chipped 
13 greater than the remaining number, and that as out of all 
its marbles there are more streaked than plain, some of the 
streaked marbles must be chipped Examination proves 
this to be the fact By way of showing that this fact is a 
necessary one, I take other marbles, and toako up a group 
of fifty in which, to fuIBl tho conditions of the case, there 
ore twenty six streaked and twenty four plain, and in which 
all the plain ones are chipped , sod then I ask the child to 
make out of this fifty a gronp of chipped marbles that is 
larger than the remaining group of nnchipped ones It 
cannot do so TiiougU all the plain ones ore chipped, they 
do not amount to one half, and it finds that a group of 
chipped marbles amounting to more than one half, cannot 
be formed unless some of the streaked marbles are chipped 
And now what is the truth here disclosed to it ’ Nothing 
else than the truth expressed m the quantified syllogism, that 
it most B’a are C’s, and most B’s are A’s, some A’s are 
C’s See, then, the inevitable implication No 

one questions the fact that while I was using these marbles 
to exemplify arithmetical truths and geometrical truths, I 
was contemplating, and was teaching, necessary objective 
correlations Gao it he that when I used these same 
marbles to exemplify necessities of correlation among 
groups and sub groups, distinguished by certain marks, I 
passed from the region of objective necessities to the region 
of subjective necessities ? No one wiU, I think, have the 
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hardihood to assort as macK There is no choice bat to 
Itft'vo these most general hiws of correlation which Logic 
formnlates, ontside along with tlio laws of numerical cor 
relation and geometrical correlation , or else, bnnging them 
into the mmd as laws of thonght, to bring with them these 
mathematical laws as laws of thought m the same sense, and, 
by other steps equally unavoidable, to merge all objective 
facts m subjective facts thtts aboUshmg the distinction 
between subject and object 

And now having recognized the truth that Logic is a science 
pertaining to objective existence, and that so understood it 
has a definite function and value, and having recognized 
the correlative truth that Logic cannot be a science pertaining 
to subjective existence — cannot he a statement of laws of 
thought , we shall be prepared for appreciating the several 
independent proofs of the imphed proposition that we do 
not reason by syllogism To these we will now pass 

§ 303 There appears to bo among logicians a general 
agreement that a certam abstract truth said to be involved 
lu every syllogism, is recognized by the mmd in going 
through every syllogism , and that the recognition of this 
abstract truth under any particular embodiment, is the real 
ratiocimtive act ISeverthele'^s, neither the dictum Up omni 
et that whatever can be affirmed (or demed) of 

a class may be affirmed (or denied) of everything mcluded 
in tho class nor the axiom which DJr Mill evolves — that 
whatever possesses any toarL possesses that which it is a 
mark of,” nor indeed any axiom which it is possible to 
frame, can, I think, be nghtly held capable of expressing 
the ratiocinative act 

Saying notlnng of special objections to be urged against 
these or kindred propositions, they are all open to the fun- 
damental objection that they state substantive truths per- 
ceived by reason, not tiae mode of rahonal perception Eacli 
of thorn expresses a piece of knowledge , not a method of 
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Icno^ng Eacli of them generalizes a large class of cog- 
nitions, but does not by so doing approach any nearer to 
tho nature of the cognitive act Contemplate all the axioms 
— " Things that ate equal to the same thing are equal to 
each other '' Things that coexist with tho same thing 
coexist with each other and so forth Every one of them 
IS a rational cognition , and if any logical axiom bo added 
to the number, it also mUst be a rational cognition These 
avioms, then, are all of one family — ^become known by 
similar intellectual acts But if so, how can the addition 
of B new one to the list answer the question— What is the 
common nature of these intellectual acts ?— what is the 
course of thought by which axioms become known? Axioms 
can belong only to tho subject matter aboot which we reason, 
and not to reason itself— imply cases in winch an objective 
uniforniity determines a subjective nniformity, and all these 
subjective uniformities can no more be reduced to one than 
the objective ones can 

The distinction drawn in the foregoing section between 
the science of Logic and the theory of Eensomng, at once 
opens a way out of this secondary perplexity tVe can 
admit that those logical axioms express universal truths, 
without admitting that they are axioms tacitly asserted in 
drawing valid inferences For, understanding Logic to be 
the most abstract of the objective sciences, made up, like 
other objective sciences, of truths some special and some 
general, w© may expect to find among these certam most 
general truths If it has for its subject matter objective 
relations among terms the natures of which are ignored— 
if it occupies itself solely with the various necessities of 
ecrrelabos sisosg ihess)Te2ataao»f jt-is rJear fieJ; ihei^ bvB 
be some universal necessity of correlation — some axiom 
Such an axiom la therefor© to be accepted as expressing 
absolute dependencies m the nan ego, which imply ansu er- 
ing absolute dependencies m the ego — not, however, abso- 
lute dependencies m the ego that are recognized aa such in 
rcasonmg 
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The utmost that any analysts of reason can effect is to 
disclose the act of consaouaacss thTOQgh vrhich these and 
all other mediately knoim truths are discerned , and this 
wo have m the inward perception of likeness or unhkeness 
of relations But a truth of this kind does not admit of 
anomatic expression, hecau^o the nniversal process ot 
rational intelhgence cannot become solidified into any 
single producl of rational intelligence 

§ 304 A true theory must be co-ertensive with all the 
facta Let ns bring the theory of logicians to this test 
TtlTe shall find that the simplest deliverances of reason as 
well as its most complex deliverances, have alike a form 
which the syllogism fails nlterlj to represent 

For how are we to express syllogistically the data for the 
conolasiou that " things which are equal to the same thing 
are equal to one another,** or for the conclusion that “if from 
uuequals equals be token, the remainders are more unequal**? 
Neither of these truths is reached by direct external per- 
ception Nor has either of them been reached through 
successive experiences of past cases, in which the alleged 
connexion of facts existed , which it must have been if the 
w arrant for it is of a kind to be formulated m a syllogism. 
Bach of these truths is reached by an intuition of reason , 
but it IS an mtnition of which the theorv of reason, as 
logicians present it, gives no account whatever All the 
vanous simple axioms, quantitative and qualitative, treated 
of in the preceding chapters, are extra syllogistic , and if 
BO, one of tw o things is inevitably implied— either that there 
IS a kind of reasoning formulated by* syllogism and another 
kind of reasoning so entirely different that syllogism cannot 
formulate it, or else that syllogism does not formulate 
reasoning at all 

If it he urged that these axiomatic troths are troths 
recognized by the simplest order of reasoning, and that syllo- 
gizing represents reasoning (ff a developed order, the defenoa 
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serves bat to bnnjj on a shll more senons altacL For tbe 
syllogism can as little erprras the most involved deliverances 
of reason as it can express its simpleat dehverancea There 
are ratiocinative acta much more complex than those -which 
the syllogism professes to formulate, that cannot by any 
manceuvre be brought mtbin it Of these I have given on 
example at tbe ontsot (§ 277) The engineer who from the 
fact that a tubular bridge built by him is only just strong 
enough, infers that a tubular bridge similar in all respects 
but of double the size will not support itself, goes through a 
process of thought -which is in a much higher degree 
rational, than that through which the mortality of one man 
IS inferred from the mortality of all men Yet it is not 
e-xpressible by syllogism No single case has occurred 
before m his experience on which he bases this conclusion , 
nor have such cases occurred lu the experiences of other 
men Yet by a mental act which, though complicated, is 
not separable into steps, he nghtly draws the inference he 
recognizes in a particnlar case the general truth that ratios 
which are severally equal to certain other ratios that are un- 
equal to each other, aro themselves unequal Not indeed 
that he overtly proceeds upon this complex axiom He 
haa never been taught it , he would seek for it m vain 
among acknowledged axioms , aud ho does not become 
aware of it even when tacitly asserting it Hence besides 
the fact that neither his experiences nor those of others have 
furnished a major premiss for tho conclusion he draws, wo 
have the fact that he is tmconscioos of the class of inferences 
in -which his particular inference is included Nevertheless, 
having the data before him, he reaches throagh an intuition 
that 19 undeniably rational, and rational m an unusually high 
degree, the truth involved m those data 
The syllogism then, if taken to represent the form of the 
inferential act, has the fundamental fault that it fails to cover 
tho whole of tbe ground it professes to cover It falls short 
at both '■nds There are simple deliverances of reason anti 
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complex delireninces of reason, both of them having the 
highest degree of certainty, which are entirely extra-syllo- 
gistic — cannot, however violently dislocated, be brought 
within the sj Uogistic form Consequently, if it be admitted 
that a true expression of the ratiocinative act must bo one 
applicable to all ratiocmative acts , it must be concluded that 
the ratiocmative act is not truly expressed by the syllogism. 

§ 305. From indirect examinations of the syllogism, let 
us turn to a direct examination of it This will quickly lead 
03 to the same conclusion Wo shall find that the syllogism 
IS a psychological impossibihty. 

To get rid of all misleading implications, let us take an 
unhacknoyed case When I say,— ^ 

All crystals have planes of cleavage ; 

This IS a crystal j 
therefore, 

* This has a plane of cleavage j 

and when it is asserted tliat this describes the mental process 
by which I reached the conclusion, tboro arises tho question 
— What induced mo to think of All crystals” ? Did tho 
concept *^A11 crystals,” come into my mind by a happy 
accident, the moment before I was about to draw an 
inference respecting a particular crystal^ No one i\j 11 
assert such an absurdity It must have been, then, 
that a consciousness of tho particular crystal identified 
by mo as such, was antecedent to my conception of ‘'All 
CT} stals ” This, however, it will bo said, is merely 

a formal objection , which may bo met by putting the minor 
prcmi'is first True; but tbis objection is introductory to u 
fatal one For the mind being, as wo see, occnpioa about 
the mdmdual crystal beforo it is occupied nbrot the cla. s , 
there result tho two inqnirics~-(l). Why, hanng been con- 
scious of tho individual crystal, should I, in this particoLar 
case, go on to thmk. of the class, crystals , instead of thmk- 

n 
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jug of some other thing ? fmd ( 2 ), i\hcn I think of the 
class crystals, should I think of them ns having planes of 
cleavage, instead of thinking of them ns ougulnr, or ns polished, 
or as brittle, or as having axes ? Is it ngam by a happy 
accident that, after the individual, the class is overtly called 
to mind ? and further, is it by a hippy accident tint the class 

is, called to mind as having tho special attribute I am about 
to predicate ? No ono will dare to say, yes How happens 

it, then, that after tho thought — “ Tins is a crystal,” there 

arises the thought — "All erj stall have planes of tlcavago.” 
instead of some other of tho thousand thoughts which 
nssocmtioQ might nest bnng up f There is ono ansn*cr, and 
only one Before conscioiis/y aj,serfnii? that all crystals haie 
jilanes of eUaea^e, has already occurred to me that this 
crystal has a plane of elcaiage Doubtless it is 

tho registered experionco I have had respecting tho cleavage 
of crystals, which determines mo to think of this crystal ns 
honng a plane of cleavage, but that registered experience 
18 not present to tny mind before the special predication is 
made, though I may become conscious of it subsequently 
Tho process of thought which tho syllogism seeks to describe, 
IS not that tv iihieh the inference is reached, but that by 
which li ts justified , and in its totality is not gone through 
at all, unless the need for justification is suggested. Each 
may at once convince himself of this by watching how any 
of his most familiar infercuccs originate It is stated that 
Jlr. So and-so, who is ninety years old, is about to build a 
new mansion, and you instantly laugh at the absurdity — a 
man so near death making such preparation for life But 
how came j ou to think of ilr So-and-so as dying ? Did you 
first repeat to yonrself the proposition — "All men must 
die ? ” Nothing of the kmd Certain antecedents led you 
to think of death as one of his attributes, without pre- 
\ lously thinking of ifc as an attnbnte of mankind at Urge 
I’o any one who considered Mr So-and-so’s folly not mam- 
tcsC, you \\ ould probably say—" He must die, end that very 
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shortly ” not even then appealing to the general fact Only 
on being asked wh,)} he must die, ■would 'yo'a either in thonght 
or word resort to the argument— 'All men die, therefore 
Mr So and so must die ** 

Obviously, then, the process of thought formulated by 
the syllogism, is in vanous ways irreconcilable -with the 
process of reasoning na normally conducted — irreconcilable as 
presenting the class while yet there is nothing to account 
for its presentation , irreconcilable as predicatmg of that 
class a special attribute -while yet there is nothing to account 
for its being Ihouglit of m connexion with that attnbute , 
irreconcilable as embodying m the minor premiss an asser 
tory judgment (th» is a man) while the previous reference 
to the cia'^s men implies that that judgment had been tacitiv 
formed beforehand , irreconcilable as separating the minor 
premiss and the conclusion, which ever present themselves 
to tho mind in relation 

All that may nghtly be claimed for the sillogism is 
that by conveniently exhibiting the data, it enables ns 
deliberately to verify an inference alnady drawn, pro 
Mded this inference belongs to n particular class I add 
tins qualification because its use, even for purposes of 
% erification, is comparatively limited One limitation is in 
dicated in the foregoing section, where ue saw that there 
are many inferences of a L nd so certain as to he called 
axiomatic -which do not admit of having their terms arranged 
f-yllogistically This is not all To a large class of the cases 
tommonly formulated m ^llogisms there applies tl e current 
inticism that a fehiio jfnnctpit is iniolvcd in tho major 
j remiss , since no test of Ibo oijeeliie reality o! llio alleged 
correlation is nelded, nnlcas the all asserted can be asserted 
absolutely the implication being that the syllogism hero 
servos simply to aid ns jn re inspecting our propositions , so 
that we inaj ace whether wc have asserted much more than 
wo absolutely knoiv and whether the concluriion is really 
involved in tho prtmiasca, as we supposed Bejond those 

n 2 
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BjIIogisma m -wHicli the major preimss expiessca a truth 
that can be known as strictly nniveraal, the only syllogism 
which can be said to formulate objective correlations in such 
way as helps us to test the alleged necessity of certain 
inferred con-elationa, is the quantified syllogism , and even 
this, though it covers a large class of necessary objective 
correlations, does not cover them all Instance the one 
contamed m this old puzzle with a new face — Suppose there 
are more persons in a town than there are hairs on any one 
person’s head, then there must be at least two persons m 
the town with the same number of hairs on their heads In 
this imphcation we see very clearly the existence of those 
necessary objective correlations which, as above contended 
form the matter of the most abstract objective science , and 
we see also that Logic, considered as this science, com 
prebends much which cannot be included in the established 
logical forms 

§ 806 Here ending this parenthetical discussion, which 
in various ways brings us to tho conclusion that Logic, m 
stead of being a science of certain subjective correlations is a 
science of certain objoctivo correlations, and thnfc sj llogizing 
IS a mode of so representing some of these objective cor 
relations as to facilitoto the observation of their inter 
dependencies, we return to our immediate subject — the 
theory of Keasoning This we have now to consider under 
its most general aspects, which we are all tho better pre 
pared to do after considering the general aspects of an 
opposed theory Especially has a clear understanding of 
the matter been furthered by the criticisms set down in the 
last section , where I have drawn attention to a fact hitherto 
passed over with tic vxpvr nf oytudjx^' jnrnovexi.'iex't eeus- 
plication but which must now be delibenitely recognize 1 

For, as some readers havo perhaps already perceived tho 
objection made to the syllogism because its terms stand m 
an order unlike that followed by thorn m a normal act of 
reasoning, i" partially applicable to many of tho formulco 
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given m preceding chapters It may be tmly said that 
these represent, not the primary and direct reasoning, gone 
throngh almost spontaneously without distinct assertion of 
the data, but the secondary and indirect reasoning, con 
si^iQUsly gone through To express any deduction by saying 
of the compared relations chat. 



(The clies reUtioo ) (The mtUndnal relstioa,) 

IS to raise the insuperable difficulty above suggested — that 
the class, with its appropriate predicate, cannot in order of 
thought precede the individual and that which we predicate 
of it, or, in other words— that we do not think of the 
class of before known relations os hie the smgle present 
relation, but we think of the smgle present relation as 
hie the class Jast os, before writing down the proper* 
hon 3 162 4^ — > I must have already recognized 

the unknown relation songht, as equal to the known relation 
premised otherwise the wnting down the premised relation 
would be nnacconntable 

Hence, to symbolize the deductive process in a complete 
manner, tbe inferred relation must bo placed before, as 
well as after, the class of relations to which it is assimilated, 
thus — 

Pninary or Bewndiry or 

pwrasuaaJ A Tenflrd iD/erenee. 

a fa 

• bias • 


The first of these three represents that act of thought in^ 
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wticli, on the presentation of some object (a), there la sn^ 
gestedto the mmd some unperceived attnbnte (i), as pos- 
sessed by it This act is simple and spontaneous , result- 
ing, not from a r*’mejn&roncfi of the before known like relationa 
(A. Jl), but merely from the tnjluence which, as past ex 
penences, they exercise over the association of ideas Com 
monly, the inference thus determined suffices ns, and we 
pass to some other thought, but if a doubt is inteinally 
or externally suggested, then the acts of thought repre- 
sented by the rest of the symbol are gone throngh — we have 
a process of conscious reasoning 

And here, respecting this senes of mental acts, there 
occurs a consideration of some interest and importance It 
13 universally admitted that induction must precede deduc- 
tion— that we cannot descend from the general to the par- 
ticular, until wo have ascended from the particular to the 
general Tbo fact now to be remarked is, that not only of 
reasoning in its ensemble does this hold, but also, m a qualified 
sense, of each particular inference A few pages back it 
was pointed out that as, in the development alike of the 
general mind and the individual mind, qualitative reasoning 
precedes quantitotire reasoning, so, each particular act of 
quantitative reasoning grows out of o preceding act of quali- 
tative reasoning We are now introduced to the analogous 
law that as, in mental progress, both general and particular, 
induction precedes deduction, so, every particular act of 
deduction properly so called, implies a preparatory act of 
induction For may we not propeily say that 

the mental transition from tho Bpontaneously-mferred rela- 
tion with which cveiy deductive process must commence, to 
the class of relations it belongs to, parallels the act by 
which tho mind ongitraffy passetf ^uui parttenfar rcfation? 
to tho general rclationf True, the particular relation is 
now not an observed one, and m so far the parallel docs 
not hold Still, it IS conceived as existing , and only be- 
cause it 13 so conceived does tho class of such relations come 
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into consciousness The sequence of thought follows the 
channel through which the induction was before reached 
As each separate deductire act involves an ascent from the 
particular to the general, before the descent from the 
general to the particular, the histone relation between m 
duchon and deduction is repeated In all cases of deduction 
there is either an induction made on the spur of the moment 
(which IS often the case), or there is an antomatic re think- 
mg of the indnction before made 

Besoming our immediate topic, it is to be remarked 
that the amended, or rather completed, form under which 
the deductive process is above represented, remains m per- 
fect accordance with the doctnne developed m foregoing 
chapters, that reasoning is earned on by companson of 
relations For whether the singular relation is thought 
of before the plural, or the plural before the singular, 
or first one and then the other, it remains throughout 
manifest that they are thought of as like (or unlike) reh 
tions, and that the possibility of the inference depends on 
their being so thought of 

§ 807 And now, that the truth of the doctnnes enun- 
ciated in foregoing chapters may bo still more clearly seen, 
let us glance at the senes of special results that have been 
reached, and observe how harmoniously they unite as parts 
of one whole 

Wo noticed that perfect quantitative reasoning, by which 
alone complete previsions are reached, involves intuitions 
of coextcnsion, coexistence, and connature, in the things 
reasoned about, besides connaturo and coiniension in the 
compared relations In other words, wo saw that in this 
highest reasoning there is equality among tho terms in 
Space, Time, Qualitj, and among their relations in kind 
and degree , and that thus not only does the idea of like- 
ness Tiso to its greatest perfection (equality), but it appears 
under tho greatest variety of apnli'^tious \\TiiIe no saw 
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that in imperfect qnantitatwe reasoning ^vhere uon-co- 
extension is predicated, either indefinitely (these magni- 
tudes are unequal) or definitely (this magnitude is greater 
than that), the idea of exact likeness is no longer so 
variously involved. We next found tliat in perfect 

qualitative reasoning, the mtnition of coextension ceases to 
appear, though there is still coexistence and connaturo 
among the terms, along \»ith connaturo and cointension 
among the relations subsisting between those terms ; and 
that thus there is another diminution in the number of 
implied intuitions of eqnnhty. And further we found that 
in parti-pcrfect qualitative reasoning, where non-coexistence 
is predicated either indefinitely (these things do not exist at 
the same time) or definitely (this follows that), the number 
of such implied intuitions is again reduced; though there 
yet remains equality m the natures of the things dealt with, 
and in the natures of the compared relations. We 

have now to notice, what was not noticed m passing, that 
in imperfect qualitative reasoning we descend still lower; 
for m it, we have no loeger. complete equality of nature 
among the terms of the compared relations. TJnlike lines, 
angles, forces, areas, times, Ac., the things with which 
ordinary class-reasoning deals are not altogether homo- 
geneous. The objects grouped together in an indnetion 
arc never exactly alike in every one of their attributes j 
nor is the individual thing respecting which a deduction is 
made, ever quite indistinguishable in character from the 
things with which it is classed. No two men, or trees, or 
stones, have the same absolute uniformity of nature that 
two circles have. Similarly with the relations between 
'terras of such kinds : though they remain connatural, they 
do not remain cointenso. And thus in our contingent ever^ • 
day inferences, wo havo only likeness of naturo in the 
entities and attributes involved; equality of nature in the 
relations between them; and more or less of likeness in 
the degrees of those relations. The subjects must be like ; 
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tte tilings predicated of them must be bke, and tbe lela 
tions must be bomogeneoas, if nothing more Lven 

■when we come to the most imperfect reasoning of all — ■ 
reasoning by analogy — ^it is still to be observed that, though 
tho subjects and predicates have severally become so diffe 
rent that not even likeness of nature can be safely asserted 
of them, there still remams likeness of nature between the 
compared relations If the premised relation is a sequence, 
the mferred one must be a sequence , or they must bo both 
coesi'jtences II one is a space relation and tho other a 
time relation, reasoning becomes impossible As a weight 
cannot be compared with a sound, so there can be no com- 
parison between relations of different orders This fact, 
that as we descend from the highest to the louest kmds of 
reasoning, the intuitions of likeness among tbe olemonts 
xnvolvod become both less perfect and less numerous, but 
never wholly disappear, will hereafter be seen to have great 
significance 

Passing from the elements of rational intuitions to their 
forms, we find that these are divisible into two genera In 
the one the compared relations, having a common term, are 
conjomed, and m the other the compared relations, having 
no common term, are disjoined Let us glance at tho 
several species comprehended under tho first of these 
genera Having but three terms, these have for their 
types the forms — 

A B IS equal to B C , 
its indefinite negation, 

A B is unequal to B C ; 
and its definite negation, 

A c 

Suppose m tho fiirst of thi.«e forms. A, B, and C represent 
magnitudes of any order, then, if they are severally equal, 
wo have tho axiom— -"Things that are equal to the same 
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thing are equal to each other and if they are severally 
unequal, we havo a case of mean proportionals. In tlu> 
second form, if A, B, and 0 are magnitudes, we have the 
converse of the above axiom; while the thing determined 
IS the inequality of A and C. And in the third form, the 
thing determined la the superiority or inferiority of A to C. 
Again, suppose A, B, and 0 are times, either at ■which 
certain things continuously exist or at which certain events 
occur ; then, the first form represents the axioms — " Thmgs 
that coexist -with the same thing coexist with each other," 
and “ Events which are simultaneous with the same. event 
are simultaneous with each other ** The second form stands 
for the converse axioms; and predicates the non-cocxist- 
ence or non-simultaneity of A and C. While the third 
symbolizes cases in rrhich A is concluded to be before or 
after 0. To make these facts clear, let us formulate each 
variety, 

SPACr-BEMTlOVS. 

A Ucqaalto B; B Utqtulto 0; tii<’Rror«A b equal to C> 

A ueqQalto Bj B Ufioeqnalto C; tbenforeA uvieqttalto C> 

A iseqaalta B; D 0; thereforeAM|oJ*tis»^t^ C* 

Exists}'!” C; iWo„,At.(S’S':}«*” C. 

TIMB-EELATIONS. 

A {“ -“'SS' } C- 

A {‘■rS” } D; B (SS C: A C. 

{and simflarly If tbere w couiatence Instead of simnltaneUy) 

A .. {'“SS,"} Bi B „ {-S:"} Ci w.„ A i. {-'23"} 0- 

It must not be supposed, however, that Time-relations 
and Space-relations are the only ones that can enter into 
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tliese forms Relations of Force, under its vanons manife'* 
tations, iaa 7 be similarlj dealt ■with To nse tbe Kantian 
nomenclature, there is Extensive quantity (in Space) , Pro- 
tensive quantity (m I’lnie) , and Intensive quantity (in the 
degree of the Actions that occur m space and time) It is 
trne, as before shown, (§ 25) that intensive quantities, as 
those of weight, temperature, Ac , cannot be accnratcly 
reasoned about without sabstituting for them quantities of 
extension, as by the scales and the thermometer, bnt it is 
none the less true that there is a simple order of inferences 
respecting intensive quantities, exactly parallel to thc'e 
above given If, for example, a nbbon matched m colour 
some fabric left at home, and matches some other fabric at 
the draper’s, it is nghtly inferred that these fabnes will 
match each other , or if, on different occasions, a piece ol 
music had its key note pitched by tbe same tumng-fork, it 
is to be concluded that the pitch ^ras alike on both occa- 
sions Similarly in various other cases, which it is needless 
to specify In all of them, asirell as m the cases abo\o 
given, the miaition, both m its positive and negative forms, 
is represented by the symbol— 



. mifqoalte \ 
greater or less than 


Tho only farther fact of importanco to be named respecting 
this genus of rational lohiitions is, that not only are tho two 
relations homogeneous in nature,, bnt all the three terras aro 
BO likewise Whence, in part, arises the extremely limited 
range of conjunctive reasonings* 

• t ooght tore to ratntioQ that vome year and & half s ac« (this vw 
written 10 1555) in tbe course of » conTersaUon m which the exiom— 
“ Things that coexut with the same thmg coexist with each other," was 
referred to. it waa remarked by a dutiBgoiahed Uttj— tbe tnnstator of 
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The other genus of rational intuitions, distinguished by 
Iiaving four terms, and therefore two separate or disjoined 
1 elations, is represented by the typical forms — 

A B IS eqn^ to C D , 

its indefioito negation, 

A B IS unequal to 0 D , 
and its definite uegntion, 

To which must be added the two modified forms which 
result when the reasoning is imperfect— 

A Bis like G B, 
and Its negation, 

A B is unlike C B 

Supposing, in the first of these five, the letters represent 
homogeneous magnitudes , then, when A equals B, and C 
equals D, we have a representation of the several aa-ioms— 
If equals are added to, subtracted from, multiplied by, Ac , 

Stnoss »&d Feuerbach (now nnivemtly konvn u George Fliot)— that per 
bapa a better axiom would bo — *' Tbmga that have a couktant reUtioci to 
the eacie thing bai 0 a coa^taai relation to each other Nut having at 
that time reached the coacltuion that a formula having hut three terms 
cannot expreis out ordinary ratiocinationa, which involve four, 1 was 
greatly inclined to thiah this the most general truth to which the proposi 
tions knowa by reason are reducible the more so as, being expressed in 
tense of relations, it assimilated with mauy resnlts at which 1 had already 
arrived la the course of asolyzuig the lower mtellcctual processes Aa 
will appear, however from the precediag chapters, Bub8e<{ueat loqairy 
Jed me to other conclusions Jfererthelesa, this anggestion was of much 
service in directing my thoughts into a track which they might not else 
have followed ft have recently discovered that the foregoing acVnowledg 
ment was uncalled for On rerenstng the essay on Tie Genesis of 
il'wvw jriw.b war wsJtAs Armr ;mAW.hr ffr ewv iv/>w Ah? 

Ttyeholojjy was commenced I found t1 at this theory of ressoning was 
Iherc clearly indicated and it was unquestionably shown to bo » jiultiml 
outgrowth of the theory of ments} endntion there described (See Twvt 
pp 13S 9, od. of IS&S } but I cannot sow ouut the above note without 
danger of mUconstraeiioa J 
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equals, the results are equal , and when each of the two 
ratios IS not one of equality, wb have an ordinary proper 
tioa Supposmg^ that the four terms are nob homogeneous 
throughout, but only in pairs, then the formula stands for 
common geometrical reasoning, and when the things re- 
presented are not magnitudes, but simply entities and 
attributes that are alternately homogeneous, we have the 
reasoning by which necessary coexistences and sequences 
are recognized Again, m the second and third forms, if all 
the terms are homogeneons magnitudes, inequations and 
certam axioms antithehcal to the above are symbolized, if 
the magmtudes are but alternately homogeneous, there is 
typified that imperfect geometrical reasoning by which 
certam things are proved always greater or less than certam 
others, and when the letters stand not for migmtades 
but simply for entities, properties, or changes, we have 
that species of necessary qualitative reasoning which 
gives negative predications I»astly, the fourth and 
fifth forms are signified all orders of class reasoning, from 
that which is next to necessary to that which is m the 
highest degree problematical inclusive alike of Induction, 
Deduction, Analogy, and Hypothesis All these sub gonom 
and species of Disjuuctivo Reasoning are representable by 
tho one symbol — 


A^ 


ia equal or 

lo. 


Crwtrr or 
Uaa UuD, 




I le or 
itn) ko 


D 


And tho several varieties may bo classified in threo distmet 
mode’’, according as tho basts of clnsaiCcation is — (!) tho 
degree of resemblance between tho two rehtions, (2) the 
nature of tho compared relations, and (3) the corap-imtivo 
nu/nfctfr of tho premised and inferred relitious Under tho 
Lrst of these classifications, wo havo tho dinsions— Positive 
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and Negative , Perfect, Parti-perfecfe, and Imperfect , Necea- 
aaiy and Contingent, Analogical Under tlie second, vre 
have the two great divisiona — Quantitative and Qualitative, 
of wluch the one may be Proportional, Algebraic, or Geo- 
metrical, according as the terms of each relation are or are 
not homogeneoug, and are or are not equal , and of which 
the other may refer to either coexistences or sequence^ 
whether between attributes, things, or events Under the 
third, we have reasoning divided into Inductive, Deductive, 
Hypothetical , which are eksaifiablo according to tbo 
numerical ratio between the premised and inferred rela- 
tions, as follows — 

Pieralsed Jutened. 

Pehti ns BsUtioos 

If from one to one, the reasoning is from particulars to 
particulars , and is valid oi doubtful 
according to the natures of tho 
terms 

If from one to all, wehaven species of induction that is 
valid or doubtful according to the 
natures of the terms 

If from few to all, it amounts to ordinary Hypothesis. 

If from manij to all, it is luduction proper 
If from tome to one, it w what we may call Hypothetical de- 
duction 

If from all to one, 1 . 

If from all to Kms, “ Deduction proper 

Respecting the disjunctive form of reasoning one further 
remark should bo made , namely, that it includes certain 
inferences which can be idassed neither with the in- 
ductive, the deductive, the process from particulars 
to particulars, nor any of their modihcations These are 
the inferences at once drawn, and correctly drawn, mth- 
out an established troth for a premiss, and in cases that 
liave not been before paralleledia experience Thus, if A be 
but a fiftieth part less than B, it 13 at once inferable that a 
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lialf of A IS greater than a third of B Neither a general 
punciplo nor a particular experience, can bo quoted as the 
ground for this conclusion It js reached directly and 
ludcpendcutly by a comparison of the tao rtlitions named , 
and 13 satisfactorily explicable neither on the hypothesis of 
forms of thought nor on the experience hypothesis as ordi- 
iiaiily intei’pretod We mayaplly term it a latent inference, 
and its genesis, like that of many others, is to bo properly 
understood only fiomthat pointof view wheuco these antago- 
iiisthypothcsesaro seen to express opposite sides of the same 
truth Of ibis luoro m the sequel Hero it is to he obson ed 
that whilo the species of reasoning thus exemplified i^ ob- 
viously eflocled by companson of relations, and so conforms 
to the theory above sot forth, it docs not conform to any of 
Iho current theories 

Respecting those most involved forms of reasoniug ana- 
lyzed m the first chapter, vrhich deal not with the quaotita 
tivo or quahtntiro relations of things, but with tho 
quantitative relations of quantitative relations, it is needless 
now to do more than rtmmd the reader that they anso by 
duplication of tho forms above given, and that in their 
highest comphcatious they follow the same law Perceiving 
ns he thus will that tho doctrine sot forth applies to all orders 
of reasoning — fiom the simplest to tho most complex, 
from the necessary to tho remotely contingent, from the 
axiomatic to the analogical, from tho most premature induc- 
tion to the most rigorous deduction — ^ho wnll see that it fulfils 
tho character of a true geucrahza'ion that, namely, of ex- 
plaining all tho phenomena 

§ 303 One other group of confirmatory evidences do. 
serves notice — tho group supplied by our ordinary forms 
of speech Already some of these evidences have been ina- 
dentally pointed out Thiv are so numerous and “O signifi. 
ciiut, that even standing alone they would go fa- to justify 
the doctnne which has bitn developed 
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Tlins we have the Latm ratio, meamag reason, and 
ratiocinor, to reason This word ratio we apply to each of 
the two qaantitativa relations forming a proportion , ami the 
word ratiocination, which is defined as ‘ the act of detlucuig 
consequences from premisses,” is applicable aUVo to 
nnmertcal and to other inferences Couverselj, the 1 txnch 
use iaiso/» in tho same sense that ratio is used by us 
Throughout, therefore, the implication is that reason mg and 
ratio iDg are fundamentally identical Further, be 

it remarked that rafiocination, or reasoning, is defined as 
" the comparison of propositions or facts, and the deduction 
of inferences from the comparison ” Now every proposition, 
or asserted fact, involving as it does a subject and a some- 
thing predicated of it, necessarily expresses a relation 
Henco the defimtton may properly bo transformed into, “ the 
comparison of relations, and the deduction of inferences from 
the compansoa ” But the only thing effected by compa 
nson IS a recognitioa of the likeness or unlikeness of tho 
compared things , and therefore inferences said to be de 
duced from the companson, mast result from the recognition 
of the likeness or anltkeness of relations Again, 

we have the word analooij, applied alike to proportional 
reasoning in mathematics and to the presumptive reasoning 
of daily life The meaning of analogy is, " aa agreement or 
Ilf eness between things in some circumstances or effects, 
when the thmgs are otherwise entirely different , ” and in 
mathematics, an analogy is “an agreement or likeness be- 
tween” two ratios in respect of the quantitative contrast be- 
tween each antecedent and its consequent So that in either 
case, to “deny the analogy,*' is to deny tho assumed like 
ness of relations Then we have the common ex- 

•pccssious — hy purity of veaaonvng,” md. “ the nates, are not 
upon a par ” Parity means equalit]/ , and being upon 
a par means being upon a lecel, so that here, too, tho 
essential idea is that of likeness or unlikeness Note, 
also the familiar qualifications — cieteris ^anbiia,” “ other 
things equal , ” which are used with the implication that 
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when all tho remaining elements of the compared cases stand 
m like relations, the particnhir elements in question wiU 
stand in Lke relations ITiere is the notion of 

parallelism, too It is an habitnal practice in argament to 
draw a ^parallel, with the view of assuming in the one case 
what IS shown in the other But parallel Imes are those 
that are always e^ui'distant — that are hke m direction , and 
thus the fundamental idea is stiU the same Yet 

another group of words has significance Men reason by 
similes of all orders, from the parable down to the illustra- 
tion , and stinxlrtnfy is constantly the alleged ground of in- 
ference, alike in necessary and m contingent reasoning 
IVhen geometrical figures are known to be similar, and the 
ratio of any two homologous sides is given, the values of all 
the remaining sides in the one, may be inferred from their 
known values in the other, and when tho lawyer has csto- 
bhahed his precedent, he goes on to argue that similorly, d-c 
Now as, m geometry, the definition of simiJonty 13, equality 
of ratios among the answering parts of tho compared 
figures , it is clear that the similarity on tho strength of 
which ordinary inferences are drawn, means — hkenoss of 
relations Once more there is the language used 

to express jjrojjortion Not only is the process of thought by 
which both our simplest and our most complex conclusions 
are reached, fundamentally one with thot employed m pro- 
portional reasoning , but its verbal expression often simu- 
lates the same form As in mathematics we say — A is 
to B, '0 IS C to D , so in non qaantitntive rea'somng w e say 
— a musclo is strengthened by exercise, so is the rational 
ficnlty strengthened by thmking Indeed, this sentence 
supplies a double illustration, for not only docs each of the 
two inferences it compares exhibit tho proportional form, 
but the companion of them itself exhibits that form 

Thus words and phrases Rfibrd us consistent testimony 
It IS manifest, that our habitual modes of expression bear 
witness to tho truth of tho foregoing analysis 
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§ 309 And no'SY, as an appropriate finisb to this lengthened 
exposition, let me point oat how tho conclusion wo have 
come to may be reached evien o prion ‘When, towards the 
Close of tins Special Analysis, wo look at the ultimate 
elements of consciousness, it will be abundantly manifest 
that the phenomena of reasoning cannot be truly generalized 
m any other way But without waiting for this most con 
elusive proof eventually to be arrived at, it may be demon 
Btrated in two ways that every inference involves an intui- 
tion of the likeness or unlikeness of relations Already, 
incidental reference has been made to these a priori orga- 
ments , but they claim a more definite statement than they 
have hitherto received 

Both of them are based on the very definition of reason, 
considered under its universal aspect What is the content 
of every rational proposition ? Invariably a predication— an 
ftsserhon that something is, was, or will be, conditioned (or 
not) in a specified manner — that certain objects, forces, 
attributes, stand to each other thus or thus, in Time or 
Space That is, every rational proposition expresses soma 
relation But how only is n relation thmkable ? It la 
thinkable only as of a certain order — as belonging to some 
class of before known relations It must be with relations 
as with their terms , which can be thought of as such, or 
such, only by being thought of as members of tins or that 
cKsg To say — “ This is an animal,'^ or " This is a circle,” 
or " This IS the colour red , ' necessarily implies that ammals, 
circles, and colours have been previously presented to con- 
sciousness And the assertion that this is an animal, a 
circle, or a colour, is a grouping of tho new object per- 
ceived wit\ the Similar objects remembered In like 
manner the inferences — ” That berry is poisonous,” ” This 
solution will crystallize aro impossible even as concep- 
tions, unless a knowledge of the relations between poison 
and death, between solution and crystallization, have been 
previously put into the mmd , cither immediately by expe- 
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nGnce or mediately by description And if a knowledge of 
sack relations pre exists in the tmnd^ then the predications 
— ^^That berry is poisonous/* *‘This solution will crystal, 
lizo /* imply that certain new relations are thought of as 
belonging to certain classes of relations It follows that, 
contemplated from this point of view, rea$oning is a classi- 
fication of relations But what does classification mean ? 
It means the grouping together those which are like — the 
separation of the like from the unlike Briefly, then, when 
inferring any relation, w6 are obhged to think of it as one 
(or not one) of some class of relations , and to thmk of it 
thus, 13 to think of it as like or unlike certain other rela- 
tions 

Passing to the second a pnon argument, let ns consider 
what IS the more specific definition of Reasoning Kot only 
does the kind of proposition called an inference, assert a re- 
lation , but every proposition, whether expressing mediate or 
immediate knowledge, asserts a relation How, then, docs 
knowing a relation by Reason differ from knoinng it by 
Perception ? It differs by its indirectness A cognition 
13 distinguishable as of one or the other kmd, accord- 
ing as the relation it embodies is disclosed to the mind 
directly or indirectly If its terms are so presented that 
the relation between them is immediately cognized — if their 
coexistence, or succession, or juxtaposition, is knowable 
through the senses , we have a perception If their co- 
existence, or sequence, or juxtaposition, is not knowable 
through the senses — if the rebtion between them is 
mediately cognized , wo have a ratiocmative act Reason- 
ing, then, 13 the indirect establishment of a defiiile relation 
hctiteen iico things But now the question arises 

— B> what process can the indirect establishment of a 
dofimto relation be effected? Thero is one process, and 
only one If a relation between two things is not directly 
knowable , it can bo disclo«ed only through tho mtermedia- 
tion of relations that are directly knowable, or are already 
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known Two mountains not admitting of a side by side 
companson, can have tbeir relative heights determined only 
by reference to some common datum Ime, as the level of 
the sea The connexion between a certain sound and the 
blowing of a distant horn, can anse in the mmd only by 
the help of a before-perceived connexion between such a 
sound and such an action Observe, however, that m 
neither case can any progress be made so long as the 
relations are separately contemplated Knowledge of the 
altitude of each mountain above the sea, gives no know- 
ledge of their relative altitudes, until the two relations of 
their tops to the sea are thought of together, as having a 
certain relation The remembrance that a special kind of 
sound IS simultaneous with the blowing of a horn, leads to 
nothing unless this general relation is thought of lu con- 
nexion with the particular relation to be inferred Hence, 
every ratiocmative act is the tndtreei eatahhshment of a 
dfjinite relation betmeen two things, Ig the process of ssia*^ 
bhshing a definite relation between two definite relations 
These truths— That Eeasoumg, whether exhibited in 
a simple inference or m a cham of such inferences, is 
the indirect estabbahmout of a definite relation between 
two things, and that the achiovemeafc of this is by one or 
many steps, each of which consists in tho establtshment of 
a definite relation between two definite relations , embody, 
under the most general form, the various results arrived at 
in previous chapters * 

* A brief Btatemeat of tha theory of Reaaomng hero elaborated in detail, 
will be found in an essay on "Tfw Oecesia of Science published in the 
British Qaarlfrlj JluKte for Joly, 1851 (since rcpnbhshed, with other 
essays in a persanent !orw) In that essay I hare soogfat to show that 
sc ifitpjjms ttmitinna 1* ttie td tbooglik here set {ortb. 'it 

tama accunulatcd illustrations of tb« fact that the diecovenes of exact 
science, from the earliest to the latest sererally consist in the establishment 
of the equalities of relations. That the progress of human reason as viewed 
in its concrete results, should thronghont exempbty this generalization, as 
it does in the clearest manner, affords farther confirmation of the foregoing 
anal} sis. 
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CLASSIFICATION, KAUINO, AND RECOOMTIOV 

§ 310 I need scarcely recall the closing section of the 
last chapter for the parpose of showing that there is a close 
alliance hetween Reasoning and Classification, for every 
student of Reasoning bad this troth thrust upon him at the 
outset of his studies The alliance is much closer than is 
supposed, however Their dependence is reciprocal — Rea- 
soning presupposes Glassification, and Classification pre- 
supposes Reasoning This statement seems to involvo a 
contradiction , and would do so, were Reasoning and Glassi- 
fication wholly distinct things But the solution of the 
apparent paradox bes m the fact that they are different 
sides of the same thing — are the necessary complements of 
each other Already in describing reasoning as the classi- 
fication of relations, its near approach to the classification 
of entities has been implied And if wo remember that on 
the one hand, classification of relations involves clacaifica 
tion of the things or attributes between which they subsist, 
while, on the other hand, classification of entities involves 
classification of the relations among their constituent attri- 
butes , the kinship of the two will appear still closer Let 
us compare them in detail 

The idea undcrl 3 ing all classification is that ot similanitj 
"When we group on object with certain others, we do so 
because m some or all of its characters it rr'crobles them. 
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"WlietliDr it be in putting together as of one kind, tlio 
extremely like individuals constituting a species , ’svbethei 
it be m uniting under the general division, Veriebrala, suck 
diverse creatures as a fish and a man, a snake and a bird , 
or whether it he m regarding both animate and inanimate 
objects as members of the great class, solid bodies , there is 
always some community of attributes — always iome simi 
lanty in virtne of which they are colligated But, as was 
lately pointed out, siraihnty m its strictest sense means 
equality of relations, and m its less strict sense means 
hkenesa of relations When it is said that the two triangles 
ABC, DBF, are similar, the specific assertiou involved is, 
that AB 15 to BC, as DE to EF , or, generally, that the 
quantitative relation between any two sides of the one, is 
equal to that between the hoinologoas sides of the other 



And when the two annexed shells are classed as of the ‘same 
species, the implied perception of similanty 13 a perception 
that the relations among the several parts of the one are 
equal to, or like, those among the homologous parts of the 
other not only the space relations, but to a great extent 
the relations among colours, textures, and so on “What, 
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then, IS the difference between these acts of thought ? From 
the perception of similarity in the triangles, there is evolved 
an inference respecting the vnloe of some side , and from 
the perception of similarity in the shells, there is evolved 
the idea of identity of class How is this ? An answer is 
easily found Similarity has sei eral implications 

After the perception of similarity any one of these maj 
present itself to consciousness, and according as one or 
other of the two l^admg kinds of implication is thought of, 
we have reasoning or we have classification It is impossible 
to perceive anything to be similar to another, or others, 
ivithont, to some extent, thinking of that other, or those 
others At the same time it is impossible to perceive simi- 
larity between thmg«, without being more or less conscious 
of that likeness of relations among their elements which con- 
stitutes their similanty Either of these two latent impbca- 
tions may become the subject of distinct contemplation If 
we consciously recall the things to which this particular one 
13 similar, we classify, if, consciooMy dwelling on the like 
ness of relations, we think of certain implied attributes, we 
reason 

But how,^' it may be asked, " docs this prove that clas- 
sification presupposes reasoning , as well as that reasoning 
presupposes classification ? It may be true that the intui- 
tion of similanty is their common root It may bo trno 
that our conscious inferences luiolve acts of classing But 
it does not, therefore, follow that our conscious acts of 
clas^mg involve inferences ” Tho reply is, that in all 
ordioaiT cases the majonty of the like relations in virtue 
of which any object is classed with certain before-known 
objects, are not presented in perception but represented m 
an act of reason The structural, tangible, gustable, ponder- 
ible, and other sensible characters ascribed to an orange, 
arc not included in tbo visual impression received from tho 
orange , but, as all admit, aro inferred from that impression. 
Yet fhese various inferred characters are included in tho 
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’ concept — an onngo "When I reach out my hand townrdg 
this reddish yellow something, under the behef that it is 
jnicy, and will slahe thirst, I hare already, in jndgmg it to 
bo an orange, conceived it ns having various attributes 
besides the observed attributes , every one of which I hnow 
to exist, only by the same process that I know the juiciness 
to exist The act of classing, then, involves a whole group 
of inferences , of which the particular inference avowedly 
drawn is only one And had some other been drawn, as 
that the taste was sweet, what is now distinguished as 
the inference would have been one of the data, that is, 
one of the attributes involved m the judgment — this is an 
orange Should it bo said that these various 

unspecified attributes aro not inferred in tho act of class 
ing, but that the entire thought implied is — All reddish- 
yellow, spherical, polished, pitted bodies of a certain size 
are juicy, the uatrntb of the position will be seen on re 
membenng what takes place if a mock orange made of 
painted atone is laid bold of Tho unexpectsd weight and 
hardness, instantly lead to a change of claasificahon it is 
at once perceived that tho body is not an orange And 
this fact proves that something else than juicmess had been 
inferred , had been wrongly inferred , and had involved a 
wrong classification 

And here we see another vice of tho theory which 
identifies syllogizing with reasoning That theory pro- 
ceeds upon the supposition that the act of reterring any 
individual object to a class, is not an act of inference 
The constant assumption is that the minor premiss, " This 
la a IS immediately known , whereas it is always known 
mediately Eeasoning is already involved in the cogmtion 
of the very data out of which reasoning is said to be 
evolved On the hypothesis that tho syllogism represents 
the entire ratiocmativo process, it is contended that its 
conclnsion is necessaiy Meanwhile, the all essential fact 
which it posits as tho foundation of that conclusion, is 
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itself known by an unexpressed ratiocination The con-' 
eluded fact, and the fact from which it is concluded, stand 
on the same footing. The proposition— That which I see 
IS an orange, has no greater certainty than the proposition 
— That which I see is juicy The visual impressions of 
shape, size, colour, and snrface, received from it, form the 
sole ground for both propositions The wider inference— 
It is an orange, can give no extra validity to the narrower 
inference — ^It is juicy, seeing that for the first there is no 
more evidence than for the last Yet the doctnne of the 
syllogism implies that the one 13 the warrant for the other— 
implies that I can dtrect/y know that this something belongs 
to tho class oranges, and, by so doing, can xndirccihj know 
that it IS jnioy I 

No Bttch insuperable diCBcnlty stands in the way of the 
theoiy that has been enunciated A consciousness of simi- 
larity, underlying at onco the act of classification or general 
inference, and tho act of ratiocination which gives any special 
mferencG, is tho basis of either or both Along with tho 
visible attributes of an orange, there are mentally represented 
in various degrees of distinctness, some, many, or all of tho 
attributes before found in relation with such visible attn- 
bntes , and, according to the mode in which they are repre- 
sented, the thing predicated is the class, or some one or more 
of the attributes Let the unpcrceived attnbutes bo thought 
of in their totality, without any of them becoming specially 
prominent to consciousness , then, tho object m bemg 
mentally endowed with all tho characteristics of its class, 

13 conceived ns ono of that class, or is classified Let 
n single unperceived attnbale, or a single group of such 
attributes, arrest consciousness, and occupy it to tho 
partial exclusion of the other unpereexved attnbutes , then, 
wo have a special inference, or what is verbally embodied ns 
such Of course tho two processes being thus 

related, run into each other so readily and rapidlj that 
probably neither ever occurs without the other It is 
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scarcely possible that the aggregate of nnporcpived attn- 
butes should be thought of, wUiout some of them being 
represented more vividly than the rest , and it is scarcely 
possible that any one of them should so engross the mind 
as to banish all others entirely Always the attribute 
inferred has for its indistinct back ground, those many 
accompanjing attributes winch constitute the conception of 
tho object as one of a class , and always among the many 
attributes united in this classing conception, some stand out 
as incipient inferences A latent classing accompanies the 
inferential act, latent inferences accompany the act of 
classing , and each continually arousing the other, alternates 
with it in consciousness 

Oar conclusion, then, is perfectly consistent with all that 
has gone before , and, indeed, serves as a complement to it 
Likeness of relations is tho intaition common to reasoning 
and classiEcation , and it results m one or the other, accord 
iQg as the relations thought of are partial or total 

J 811 If we regard the name of a thing ns a kind of con- 
ventional attribute, it will be manifest that when tho thing 
IS presented, this conventional attribute becomes known as 
any unseen real attnbute becomes known — by an act of in- 
ference The immediately perceived properties are thought of 
asstandingtowards vononsunperceived properties in relations 
like tho'se previously experienced , and among these un- 
perceued properties, is that of calling forth from human 
beings a certain articulate sound — the name It is true that 
this property is not inherent, but depends on an almost 
fortuitous relation estabhshed between the thing and a 
limited cla'is of minds But tho like is true of various other 
properties which we commonly ascribe to the thing itself 
As all admit, the so called secondary qualities of hody are 
not intrinsic, but are the affections produced in our organs 
by unknown agents , and they bo vary that the same thing 
may seem heavy or light, warm or cold, pleasant or disagree- 
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able, according to the age, state, or character of the 
individual If, then, these subjective and partially incidental 
aSections are called attribute of the objects affecting us, 
and are often ascribed to them inferentially , we may say 
that the purely subjective and mainly incidental affection 
which an object produces m ns when it suggests its name, is 
also in a strained sense an attribute, and becomes known by 
a similar mental process 

But lb IS by no means necessary to the argnment that 
names should be thus considered as factitious attributes 
The fact that the articulate sound by which an observed ob 
ject 13 known, arises in consciousness after the same manner 
that an unperceived attribQtodoes,may be re-ndered manifest 
without seeking any kinship between the things themselves 
Observe what happens with a child The word orangf, 
which it probably first hears on a sample of that frmt being 
given to it, and which is often repeated m connexion with 
similar sensible characters, is established m its mind as a 
phenomenon having a more or less constant relation to the 
various phenomena which the orange presents Not having 
as } et any notions of necessary and occidental rehtions, the 
particular sound accompanying the particular appearances, 
is as much grouped with them as the particular ti'to is 
"When the particular appearances recur, a relation (like the 
previously experienced relation) between them and tbis 
sound, IS as likely to be formed in consciousness as a rola 
tion between them and the taste The mental act is 
essentially the same, and though subsequent experiencea 
modify it in so far as the resuUmg conception is concerned 
they cannot alter its fundamental nature The genesis of 
the thought by i\hich a thing is named reinams identical in 
form , and to the last, as at the first, likeness of relations is 
the intuition implied m it 

Still more manifest becomes the kinship between naming 
and reasoning, when we call to mind that originally a name 
13 ti copy of some real attnbnte of the thing named It is 
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jnfcrilile ahl^o from tlio prattling of cliildrcn and from the 
speech of Garages, that all languago is in tho begjnnmg 
mimetic Wherever wo can. trace to their origin tho symbols 
used to convoy thoughts — whether it bo in tho infantine 
habit of naming animals bj imitating their cncs, whether it 
bo in tho signs spontanooosly hit upon by deaf mates, or m 
thoso by which travoHors in strange lands express their 
wants , whether it bo in tho dramatic gestures used by the 
uncivilized man to eko out hia imperfect vocabulary, or m 
tho simulative words of which that vocabulary so largely 
consists — we SCO that the notion of hkonoss underlies all 
language, and also that the s) mbols of thought, both vocal 
and mechanical (and even literal also), aro at first rejiroduc 
iions of tho things signified And if names, in their earJie&t 
forms, arc cither directly or metaphorically descriptive of ono 
or more distinctive attributes, then, primarily, an act oi 
naming is an infcrenco becoming vocal If a Bosjesmnn, 
catchmg sight of some wild aaimal, conveys the fact to his 
fellows by pointing towardsit and niimiehing the sonnd it is 
known to make, beyond doubt this sound came into his 
mind as an inferred attribute And it differs from any other 
inferred attribute solely m tbis, that instead of being simply 
represented in his consciousness it is re represented by his 
voice Thus beyond the fact that to ourselves the name of 
a thing occurs m thought just as any inferred attribute 
occurs, we have the fact that, originally, a name was lileralhj 
an inferred attribute transformed — ^was an inference which, 
arising in the mind of one man by aTepresentativD act, was 
forthwith presentatively conv^ed by him to other men * 
Developing as langiftig© does by msensiblo modifications 

* When this passage was wntten (1851) I had the adrantage only of such 
scattered lUustrations as general reading bad furnishe ( 1 d d not know 

how abundant and various was the evideace that m ght be brought in sap 
port of the proposition it etubodies. In the recent work of 3if Tylor 
on The Early Eutory of Ixtse accunmlations of such e«deno» 

wil] be found. 
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and complications out of this primitive process of nammg, 
it follows throughout the same general law. Almost losing, 
though it ultimatelv does^ the marks of its inferential 
genesis, it needs hut to watch the use of new metaphors 
and the coming of new words, to see under a disguised 
form, the same fundamental intuition of likeness of relations 

§ 312 From the acts of Classification and Naming, let us 
pass to the act of Eecogmtion "When the relations snh- 
bistmg among any group of attributes are not simply hie 
the relations subsisting among some before-known group, 
hnt are in most, if not m all respects, eq^ual to them; and 
when the attnbates themselves (as those of height, breadth, 
colour, d-c ) are also equal , then we conclado the object 
presenting them to be the eame object which wo before knew 

Hecognition differs from classificahon partly in the fact 
that the two compared gronps of relations usually present a 
much higher degree of iikene«s, hnt mainly in the fact that 
not only arc tho relations abko but tho constituent attributes 
are alike There are two kinds of difiercnces which objects 
display . differences betirecn their sensible properties, ns 
considered separately, and differences between tbo modes 
m which these sensible properties nro co-ordmitcd, or 
related to one another And if there are no disccraiblo 
differences between the corresponding properties or tho cor- 
responding relations, we know the object as ono previously 
perceived — we identify it — we recognize it To 

speak more specifically — passing over all those wider 
classies, such as minerals, plants, Ac , whoso members 
vuty firw TtbAiwas m ctainsitm , vtA tbosu 
but still very comprehensive classes, such as houses, crystals, 
quadrupeds, which have more decided simihinties , and 
again, those yet narrower ones called genera — if, passmg 
over all these, wo confine onr attention to tho«o narrowest 
classes which severally contain individuals of the same 
kind, as asses, fir-trees, balloons, we see that whllo in 
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respect of eacli attribute there need not bo equality, there 
must be equality, or at least ettremo likeness, in respect 
of tbo mode in wUicU the attributes are combined "Wliether 
the ass be six feet long or four feet long — whether dark 
brown or 1 ght brown, does not affect the classification , 
providing the ^jojjorhons of its body and limbs m their 
ensemble and details, aro nearly the sumo as those of other 
asses It matters not whether the height of the fir-tree be five 
feet or a hundred feet, it is still classed ns a fir-tree, if the 
relations of the branches to each other and to the stem, m 
position, direction, and length, together with the propor- 
tions and groupings of tbo pin-shaped leaves, are like tho^o 
of fir-trees in general But that a particular thing or place 
should bo identified as a thing or place before sectf, implies 
(m most cases) not ool} that the elements which compose 
the perception stand to one another in relations that are 
indistinguishable from the remembered relations , but that 
each element individually is indistinguishable from the 
remembcied element answering to it 
I say m most cases, because our espenenco of the 
changeableness of things often leads us to as«ert identity 
where, besides soma failure of likeness between the per- 
ceived and the remembered attributes, there is even some 
failure of likeness between the relations in which they 
stand to one another Though, if tho body be inanimate, 
we look for “amcness in the dimensions and their Be\ erd 
ratios, we aro not prevented from knowing it again by the 
absence of a corner, or by some change of colour, or by 
the loss of polish And on animate body may be recog- 
nized as a particular individual, even though it has greatly 
altered in bulk, in colour, and even in proportions — even 
though a limb has disappeared, the face become thm, and 
the voice weak Bat when, aa here, the identity is per- 
ceived m virtue of some \etj distinctive attributes and 
lelations which remain nnaltcred, it is manifest that the 
impressions are interpreted by the help of sundry gencrah- 
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zations respecting tlie dianges to whicli certain classes of 
bodies are liable, and tliat thus the act of simple recog- 
nition, properly so called, is greatly disguised It should 
be remarked, too, that m cases of this kind the distinction 
between Eecogmtion and Classification is very liable to 
disappear It frequently becomes a question whether tho 
observed object is the one befoio seen, or another of tho 
same class 

But we shall best see what are the requisites to Recogni- 
tion, by taking a case m which an individual cannot be 
recognized because of its extreme Lkeuess to the other 
individuals constituting tho class Suppose that, while 
taking a needle from among sundry others of the same 
size, the ivhole paper full is diopped on tho floor To fir 
upon the one which was about to bo taken, is known to bo 
hopeless Why ? Because the needles are so exactly ahko 
in all respects, that no one of them is distiiigoi«ihablo from 
tho others Classification and Recognition hero merge into 
one , or rather, there is no recognition of the individual, but 
only of the species Suppose, now, that the selected ncedlo 
is a larger one than the rest IVTiat follows ? That it can 
be readily identified Though it may bo perfectly similar 
to the others — though the ratios of the several dimensions to 
one another may bo exactly hie tho homologous ratios m 
the rest — though there ma) be complete equality of relations 
among the attributes, jet Ibcso attributes, separately con- 
sidered, difibr from tho corresponding attributes m tho 
others Hcnco the possibility of recognition In this caso 
wo SCO both tho positii e conditions under which only recog- 
nition can take place, and the nega^tvo conditions Wo "iCQ 
not only tint tho object identified must re prc'^ent n group 
of phenomena just like a gioup before presented , 1 it nKo 
that there must bo no other object presenting a group 
which IS just like 

Of course it follows that Recognition, in common with 
Classification, is a modified form of reasoning I do not 
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mean thafc reasoning is involred in cases ivliero great cliango 
Las taLen place, as -jvLero a tree that Las TrLoUy ontgrown 
recollection is identified by its relative position , bat I mean 
that where the recognition is of the simplest kind — where 
the recognized object is unaltered, there is still a ratio 
cinative act implied m the predication of its identity For 
what do wo mean by saymg of each a thing that it is the 
same which wo before saw ? And what suffices us as proof 
of the sameness ? The conception indicated by the word 
same, is that of a definite assemblage of correlated pheno- 
mena, not simifar to a before known assemblage, but tiulis- 
iingutshahle from, a before known assemblage On per 
cciving a group of attnbntcs answering in all respects to 
a group perceued on a previons occasion, and differing 
in eomo respects from all allied groups, wo tn/er that there 
coosists with it a group of nnperceived attributes that like- 
wise answer, in all respects, to those previouslj found to co- 
exist with the peicoivcd groop Should any doubt anso as 
to tho identity of tho object, then, by more closelj mspect- 
mg it, by feeling it, by examining its remote side, by look, 
mg for a mark before observed, we proceed to compare the 
inferred attributes with the octual ones , and if they agree, 
wQ say the object is the same "WTiiIc from minute to 
mmnto throughont our hves wo are presented with groups 
of phenomena differing more or less from oil preceding 
groups, we are also continually presented with groups 
of phenomena that nro indistiDguishablo from preceding 
groups Eicperienco teaches us that when tho perceived 
portion of ono of those groups is jndistmgnishablo from 
tho corresponding portion of ono before perceived, then, 
Iho remaining portions of the two arc also indistmgnishablc 
And tho act of rccognuion is simply an inference determined 
bj tbis general experience, joined to that particular ex- 
perience which the recognition presupposes 

So that, regarding them both as forms of reasoning, 
Ilccogmtion diflera from Classification smiply m tho greater 
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speciality and definiteness of the inferred facts In classing 
an observed object as a book, the implied inference is that 
along rvith certain visible attnbates their coexist such others 
as the possession of white leaves covered with print In the 
recognition of that book as So and so’s Travels, the implied 
inference is, that these white leaves are covered with print of 
n particular size, divided into chapters with particular titles, 
containing paragraphs that express particular ideas Thus 
the likeness of relations involved in the intuition, is both 
more exact and more detailed 

§ 313 The general community of nature thus shown in 
mental acts called by different names, may be cited as so 
much confirmation of the several analyses 

In preceding chapters, wo saw that oil orders of reasoning 
—Deductive and Inductive, Necessary and Contingent, 
Quantitative and Qualitative, Axiomatic and Analogical— 
come under one general form Here, we eee both that 
Classification, Naming and R coguition are nearly allied to 
one another, and that they, too, are severally modifications 
of that same fundamental mtnition out of which all orders of 
reasoning ansa Nor are Cl r'sification and Naming allied 
only as being both of inferential nature , for they are other- 
wise allied as different sides of the same tlimg Naming 
presupposes Classification, and Classification cannot be 
caincd to any extent without Naming Similarly with 
Recognition and Classification, which are also otlicrwiso 
allied than through their common Ltuship to ratiocination 
Tiicy often merge into each other, either from the extreme 
likeness of different objects, or the changed aspect of tho 
Eamoobject, and while Recognition is a classingof a present 
impression n ith past impressions. Classification is a recogni- 
tion of a particular object as ono of a special group of 
objects 

This weakening of conventional distinctions — this reduc- 
tion of tUccQ several operationsof the mind, in common with 
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all those hitherto considered, to variations of one operation, 
IS to ho expected as the result of analysis For it is a clm- 
rictenstic of advancing science to subordinate the distinc- 
tions ■which a cursory examination establishes , and to show 
that these pertain, not to Nature, bat to onr language and 
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TIIE PERCLPTION OF SPECUL OBJECTS 

§ 314 The several mental processes treated of in the last 
chapter, must be glanced at under their obverse aspect Wo 
found Classification and Recognition to be allied forms ot 
the act by ■which, aurronndmg things become imown It 
remains to be pointed out that surroonding things can be 
como known only by acts of Classification or Recognition 

Lieiy perception of an external object involves a con 
eciousncss of it as sach or sQch>— as a something more or 
loss specific , and this implies, either the identification of 
it as a particular thing or the ranging of it with certain 
kmdred things Every complete act of perception implies 
an expressed or unexpressed ** assertory judgment" — a pre- 
dication respecting the nature of that which is perceived , 
and the saying what a thmg ts is the saying ishat it is lile 
—what class it belongs to The «^me object may, accord- 
ing as the distance or the degree of light permits, bo iden 
tified as a particular negro , or more generally as a negro , 
or more generally still as a man , or yet more generally as 
some Imng creature , or most geneniTlj as a 'solid body In 
each of which cases the implication is, that the present com 
pound impression is bke certam past compound impressions 
^Vhen, as sometimes happens from mental distraction, tvc go 
on searching for something actually lu oar hands, or mer 
look somethmg directly under our ejes, ^\c get clear proof 
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ttat the mere passive reception of the group of sensations 
produced by an object, does not constitute a perception o{ 
it A perception, of it can arise only when the group of 
sensations is consciously co ordmated and their mean* 
ing understood And as their meaning can bo under 
stood only by help of those past experiences in nhich 
similar groups have been found to imply such and such 
facts, the understanding of them involves their assimilation 
to those groups — involves the thinking of them as like those 
groups, and as having like accompaniments The per- 
ception of any object, therefore, is impossiblo save under 
the form either of Recognition or of Classification 
The Quly qualification of this statement that seems 
needed, concerns cases in which some kind of thing is «ccn 
for the first time-^ases, therefore, in which a thing is 
known nob as hie, but as unltle, the things prenoosly 
known Under such conditions it appears that as there 
exists no previously-formed class, there is no Classificfttion 
But further consideration will show that there is a general 
classification, m default of a special one Suppose the 
object to be an ammul just discovered Though, lu the act 
of perception, it may not be thought of under the class 
mammals or the class birds, it is still thooght of under the 
class Imng beings Suppose there is doubt whether the 
object is animate or inaDunate It is nevertheless perceived 
ns a solid body, and classed as such The primary act, 
then, IS still a cognition of likeness of a znoro or less general 
kind , though there may subsequently anso a cognition of 
a subordiuato unlikcness to all beforo-known things 

Whether this law holds when we descend to the simplest 
Vinis td oogifAion, -A wirtii "bo ■jntrmatnro liiero to Taqmre , 
for at present wo have to do only with those involved cog 
ndions by which surrounding objects nro severally distin 
guished ns complex wholes To meet all possible criticism’, 
however, tho statement may bo qualified by saying that o 
special perception is possible, only as an intuition of tho 
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likeness or nnlikeaess of certain present attributes and 
relations, to certain past attributes and relations 

§315 As implied above, the perception by wbich any 
object IS known as such or such, 13 always an acquired 
perception AH psycliologists concur in tbe doctnne that 
most of the elements contained in the cogmtion of an 
observed object, are not known immediately through the 
senses, but are mediately known by instantaneous ratiocina- 
tion Before a visual impression can become a perception 
of the thmg causing it, there must be added in thonghs 
those attributes of tnnal extension, size, solidity, quality of 
surface, Ac , which, when united, coustitute the nature 
of the thmg as it is known to ns Though these seem 
to be given in the nsual impression, it is demon- 
strable that they are not so, but have to be reached 
by inference And the act of knowmg them is tenned 
acquired perception, to sigm/y the fact that while really 
mediate, it appears to be immediate 

The like holds of tho«e vanous actions which objects ex- 
hibit the perceptions of them are similarly acquired, and 
fiimilarlj imply classification If an adjacent person at 
whoso back we are looking toms half round, the only thing 
immediately known is the sudden chango m the visual ini- 
pressiou Standing alone this change has no meaning It 
comes to have a meamng only when by accamulat<,d expen 
ences it is found that all such changes arc accompanied bj 
alterations in the relative positions of the parts, as ascer- 
timed by touch VTq do not see tho turning wo infer the 
turning IV"© conceive a certain relation between tho 
changes wo see and tho motions wo might feel, nhich is liKo 
numbcrle's prenoush -experienced relations, wo elas*tfij 
tho present relation vith a senes of past relations , and wo 
signify it by a word liJe the words used to signify those 
past relations Tho visible transformation which a piece of 
melting lead undergoes, can convey no knowledge unless it 
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13 already knoivn tint certain appearances always coexist 
with liquidity And what seems to bo a perception of tho 
melting is, in reality, a rational interpretation of tho ap 
poaranccs — a classing of them with tin- hho appearances 
beforo known, and an assnroption that they stand towards 
certain other phenomena m relations parallel to tho before 
known relations 

Tlius tho cognitions by which wo gnido ourseli cs from 
moment to moment, in tho house and m tho street, arc all of 
them acquired perceptions, all of them inioiro tho clTssifi 
ration or recognition of attributes, groups of related attri 
butos, and tho relations hetwetn such groups , all of them 
embody mftrenccs , all of them imply intuitions of likenc's 
or nnhkcacas of relations 

§ SIC And hero sco again that tho divisions made 
among tho ^ anous mental processes have merely a super 
ficial truth At tho conclosion of Chapter VIII , Hoasoning 
was dedned as tho tndtrecl estabbshmCDt of n dofinito rch 
tion between two things, m contrast to Perceptiou, m 
which tho relation is established iUreclhj But noiv we find 
that all those perceptions by winch complex objects become 
specifically known, also invoHo tho indirect establishment of 
relations Though on contemplating the lights and shades 
and perapectivo outlines of a building, tho fact that it is a 
solid body seems to bo immediately known, yet analjsis 
proves that its solidity is known, mediately And this 
analysis is confirmed by tho stereoscope, wbich, by simulat- 
ing the evidence of solidity, induces us to conceive as solid 
that which is not solid Obviously, therefore, tho indirect 
passes into tho direct by long continued habit Just as 
the meaning of a word m a new language, though at first 
remembered only by tho intermediation of the equivalent 
word in a known language, by and by conies to be remem 
bered without this intermediation , bo, by constant repeti 
tion, the process of interpreting our sensations becomes so 
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rapid tliat wo appear to pass directly to the facts which they 
imply Still more manifest will appear the purely 

relative truth of this division, when it la observed that what 
seom unquestionably direct cognitions are united by insen 
sible gradations with indirect ones If I stand a hundred 
yards from tho front of a house tho shape of that front 
seems to be known immediately the relations of the parts 
are all directly presented to consciousness But if I stand 
within a yard of tho front and look np at it, the outlines, as 
then apparent, are not in the least like those seen from a 
distance , and the conception I now form of its shape must 
be injTerred fiom the greatly distorted outlines I see Yet 
between a hundred yards and ono yard, there are ten thou 
sand points from which may be bad as many views, each 
diffenng inappreciably from its neighbours Evidently, 
then, tho transition from a directly perceived shape to an 
indireclly perceived shape is msensible When to 

facts of this kind is added the fact that we often skip the in 
termediato steps of an habitual aigument, and pass at once 
from the premisses to a remotely involved conclusion — when 
we thus see that in conscious reasoning also, the tendency 
IS for indirect processes to becomo more and more direct , 
we are forced to admit that it is only relatively, and not ab- 
solutely, that Reasoning is dislingnisbed from Perception by 
Us indirectness 



CHAPTER XS 

THE PEnCEPTION OF BOD\ AS PIirSENTINO DYNAMIC 
STATICO DTAAMICAE, AAD STATICAL ATTniBUrES * 

§ 317 Tile relation estabhalied between object and sub 
joot in the act of perception, is threefold It assumes three 
distinct aspects, according as there is some hind of activity 
on the part of the object, on tho part of tho subject, or on 
tlio part of both If, avhilo tho subject is passive, the object 
IS u orhmg an effect npon it — as by radiating heat, giving 
off odour, or propagating sound , tUcro results m the subject 
a perception of what w usually termed n secondary pro- 
perty of body, but what moy bo better termed a dynamical 
property If tho subject is directly acting upon tho object 
by grasping, tbmstvng, pulling, or any other mechanical 
process, while the object is reacting, as it must, to an 
equivalent estent, the subject perceives those vanously- 

• The dimicBs thss destgnsled. siuK'er to tl»o*e which ^ r VVilIjeo 
IlaEulton classes os Secondary Socaado prunat-y, nad Pricaaiy While 
coincidin;; in the general dutitn-tioDS dranm In his dissertottooi I do so on 
other grounds than those assigned , and adopt another notoeoclsture for 
sereral reasons One is that the names Pnmaiy Secundoprunary sod 
Secondary implying as they la some degree do a serial genesis in time do 
not, as it seems to me correspond with the true order of that genes s soh 
jectirely considered, while ohjecbTely considered tie cannot assign 
priority to any Another is that tbeseterma aansed by 8ir William Ilamil 
ton have direct reference to the Kantian doctrine of Space and Time 
from which I d ssent. And a third w that tho terms above proposed are 
descriptive of the real distinctions among these three orders of attrihntei 
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modified kinds of resistance which have teen classed as the 
secuudo-pnmarj properties, but which I prefer to class as 
stntico-dj-namical And if tho eubject alone is active — if 
that which occupies consciousness is not any action or re- 
action of the object, but something discerned through its 
actions OP reactions — as size, form, or position, then tho 
property perceived is of the kind commonly known as 
primiT) , bnt liero named statical 

Tlie three clashes of attributes thus bnefly defined, which 
Will hereafter he successively considered at length, are usu- 
ally presented to conscionsnoss together Ihe space-attn- 
bnles are knowablo only through the medium of resistance 
and the other forcc-attnbntes Tangible properties are 
generally perceived in connexion with form, size, and posi- 
tion And of the non-tangiblo ones, colour is mostlj asso- 
ciated with the surfaces of solids, and cannot be conceived 
apart from extension of two dimensions An object held in 
the bands aud regarded by the eyes, presents to conscious- 
ness all three orders of attributes at once It is known as 
something resistmg, rongh or smooth, elastic or nnelasiic , 
as something having both visible and tangible extension, 
form, and size, as something whose parts reflect certain 
amonnts and qualities of light , and, on further examination, 
as something specifically scented and flavoured 

In conformity with the method hitherto pursued, of setting 
out with the most involved combinations, resolving these 
into simpler ones, and these ogam into still simpler ones , 
onr analy'sis of the perception of body will be best mitiated 
by taking an exhaustive perception as above described, and 
consideiing what are the relations among its vanous ele- 
ments And to simplify the problem, it will be well to tre'it 
first of those contingent attributes known as secondary, 
and here called dimamical, so that after having analyzed 
these in themselves, and in their relations to the necessary 
attnbutes, wo may deal with the perception of necessary 
attributes as divested of evetythmg that is extraneous 
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§ 318 Beginning witli these conhngent attributes as con* 
templated in themselves, let us first consider the propriety of 
classing them as dynamical 

The moat famihar ones are obviously manifestations of 
certain forms of force Of sound, we know that it becomes 
sensible to as through vibrations of the tnonbrana iym 
pani, and that these vibrations are caused by waves m 
the air We know, too, that the body whence these pro 
ceed must be thrown into a vibratory state by some me 
chamcal force, that it thereupon propagates undulations 
through surrounding matter , and that in this purely dyna 
nucal action consists the production of sound Re* 

Bpectiug heat we know that it may be generated mechanically, 
as by cempreasion or fntlion, and that, convex^elv, it is itself 
capable of generating mechanical force Wo find that m its 
reflections and refractions, it conforms to the law of compo 
sition of forces, and that, by the now established oDduls- 
tory theory, its multiplied phenomena are resolved into 
dynamical ones Further, there js the fact that on holdmg 
a thermometer near the fire, the same agent which causes 
in the hand a sensation of warmth causes motion m the 
mercury The phenomena of colour, agam, are 

reducible to the same category The reflections and refroc* 
tions of light are inexplicable, save mechanically , and only 
on the theory of undulations can polanzation, diffraction, 
d-c , he accounted for Bight is now recognized as one form 
of the primordial force, which may otherwise manifest itself 
as sensible motion, as electricity, as heat, ns chemical 
affinity In the fact that great heat is accompanied by 
luminosity, joined to the fact that great heat may bo 
generated mechanically, wo clearly trace the transformation , 
while, conversely, we find light producing a djuiamic effect, 
alike in all photographic processes and in those molecular 
re arrangements which it works m certain crystals Nor 
mast wo forget that while, under ordinary circumstances, 
matter only reflects and modifies tne light follmg upon it, 
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yot under fit cliemical conditions, it becomes an independent 
source of ligbt Tbougb not the immediate effects 

of radiant forces, odours are demonstrably dynamic in their 
origin Tlie estabhshed doctrine of evaporation implies that 
the ginng-off of particles which produces odoriferous- 
noss, mnst be ascribed to molecular repulsion Those 
diffused molecules constituting the scent of a body, must 
have been propelled from the surfaces of that body before 
they acted upon the nostrils , and hence it follows that a 
certam form of activity in the object, is the efficient cause 
of a sensation of smell m the subject The only 

secondary attribute not obnonsly dynamic is that of taste 
But the close alliance existing between taste and smell is 
almost of itself sufficient to prove that if one is dynamic so 
is the oilier "When we bear in mind that for a body to have 

any gnstablo property impbes some degree of solubility in 
the saliva, without which its particles cannot be earned by 
endo&mo^o through the mucous membrane of the tongue, 
and, cannot therefore be tasted , and when we further bear 
m mmd that the diffusion of particles through liquid is 
analogous to their diffusion through air, and that the mole- 
cular repulsion causing the last has its share m the first , we 
shall see further reason to consider the sensation of taste as 
duo to an objective activity . 

But the dynamic nature of the secondary attnhutes is 
moat clearly seen when, instead of contemplating the object 
as acting, we contemplate the subject as acted upon All 
can testify that the flavours of certain drugs are so persistent 
as to contmue to give feelings of disgust, long after the 
drugs themselves have been swallowed A pungent odour 
causes a sneeze , and the smell from a slaughterhouse or bone- 
yard creates a nausea which so tyrannizes over conscious- 
ness, as to exclude every thought hut that of escape A 
flash of lightning, or any sadden change m the amount or 
quality of the hght surroundmg us, instantly changes the 
currents of our thoughts And still more significant is the 
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fact that a strong glare abruptly thrown oiX Ins face, will 
often awaken a sleepy person Similarly with changes 
of temperature Any one standing with his hands behind 
him cannot have a red hot iron put close to them without 
his ideas being at once directed mto a new channel , and if 
the degree of heat passes a certain point ho will draw away 
his hands automatically So, too, is it with sounds They 
may create either pleasurable or painful states of conscious 
ness They often distract the attention agamst the will 
When loud, they cause involuntary starts in those who are 
awake , and either waken thoso who sleep, or modify their 
dreams If, then, in these extreme cases, the so 

called secondary attributes of body are unquestionably 
dynamic, they must be so tbronghout If we find the eyes 
made to water by mustard taken m excess , vomiting ex- 
cited when squeamish by tho smell of a steamer’s cabin , 
a bbnLmg of the eyes, and a pamful sense of da^zlmg, 
rinsed by looking at the sun , a scream called forth by a 
scald or bum , an involuntary bound produced by an id 
jacent explosion , it becomes an unavoidable conclusion 
that those properties of things which we know as tastes, 
scents, colours, heats, sounds, are effects wrought on ns 
by forces in the environment Tho subject undergoes 
a ‘change of state detennmed by some external agency, 
directly or indirectly proceeding from an object Though 
there may arise in him, during the interpretation of its out- 
ward cause, various intemally-deterromed states , yet, in so 
far aa the change itself is concerned, he is simply recipient 
of an objective influence In respect to all these ^o called 
secondary attributes, the object is active and tho subject is 
passiie 

Let us next observe that, with the exception of tasto 
which 13 m some respects transitional, these dynamical 
attributes are those by which objects act upon ns through 
spice By means of the light it radiates or reflects, an 
outward thing renders itself viiible when afar off At 
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vanous degrees of remoteness, objects in states of sonorous 
vibrahon arrest our attention We are made aware of tbo 
presence of odonferous substances while only in their neigh- 
bourhood Masses of hot matter affect us when near to 
them Unlike hardness, softness, flexibility, brittleness, 
and all the statico-dynamical attributes, which are cogniz- 
ible by ns only through actual contact, either immediate or 
mediate , unlike the statical attributes, shape, size, and 
position, which do not in them'selres affect ns at all, but 
become known only by acts of constructive intelligence, 
those dynamical attributes modifj consciousness at all 
distances, from that of a star downwards Eyes, ears, nose, 
and the diffused nervous agency through which temperature 
IS appreciated, are mlets to the inQucncos of objects more 
or less distant, and the nbihty that distant objects have 
thus to work changes m us, again exhibits their inherent 
activity 

These attributes are further distingmshod hy tho pccu- 
hanty that they are, m a sense, separable from what wo 
commonly call body Light in varying intensities is kuoim 
as pervading surrounding space Tho many tints assumed 
by the sky are not, in so far as our senses aro concomed, 
tho attributes of matter And by casting the prismatic 
spectrum on a succession of surfaces, or by obscrvmg how 
tho ins m tho sprnj of a cascade moves with every change 
in tho position of tho eyo, proof is gamed that colour, in its 
vanous quabties, is not an inherent property Tho 

liko holds with respect to the relation between sounds and 
Mbmtmg objects , which we learn only by a generalization 
of cxponences To tbo incipient intelligence of an infant, 
noiso does not involve any conception of bodj In an oft- 
roenmng cebo, the sound has como to have an existence 
Bcparato from tho original concuecion — continues after the 
vibrating body which caused it has become still e fre- 
quently bear sounds produced bj things that arc ncitlicr 
risible nor tangible to us, but arc simplj infvrred And 
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by the phrase,—^' "Wbat’s that commonly uttered on 
bearing au unusual noise^ it is clearly implied that the 
noise bas been identified as such before any object has been 
thought of as causing it Odonrs, agam, are often 

perceived when wafted far fiom the substances diffusing 
them A room scented by something placed in it, may 
retain the scent long after the thing has been removed 
We may be strongly affected by an entirely new smell 
while Ignorant what produces jt, or from which side it 
comes Similarly with heat In a cloudy summer 

we often feel marhed changes of temperature that are not 
traceable to any special object The warmth of a room 
heated by hot water pipes may be felt for some time before 
it IS discovered whence the warmth proceeds So 

oven IS it with gustable properties Thongh ordinarily the 
things which we taste are simultaneously known to QS QS 
fluid or solid matters, yet it needs but to remember the 
persistence of disagreeable flavours, even after the month 
has been rinsed, to percene that sapidity can be dissociated 
from body understanding by the word body, something 
perceivable as extended and resisting Here 

again, then, the dynamical attributes stand apart from the 
etatico dynamical and statical ones , for none of those 
modifications of resistance constituting the one class, noi 
those tangibly perceived modes of extension constituting! 
the other (visible extension being but symbolical of tangiblei 
extension), can be recognized apart from the objects to| 
which they belong 

Note, agam, that these dynamical or secondary attributes 
are incidental Different bodies exhibit them in countless 
degrees and combinations , and each body' exhibits them 
more or less, or not at all, accordmg as surrounding con 
ditiona determine In the dark, things are all of them 
colourless In the light, their appearances vary as the 
light vanes in kind and degree The colour of a dove'e 
neck changes with the position of the observer's eye, 
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T?lule that bf some cry'^tals and fimds is reversed when 
the light IS transmitted instead of being reflected Under 
ordmarj circumstances most objects are silent Those that 
emit sound do so only nndcr special influences , and 
the sound that any one of them emits is in great 
measure determined by the nature or mtensity of the influ- 
ences A great number of substances are inodorous , and 
of the rest, the majority cannot be perceived to have any 
smell unless held close to the nostrils Things that are 
almost scentless at low temperatures may become strongly 
scented at high ones Very many bodies have no taste 
whatever , and the sapid quabties of others vary accordmg 
as they are hot or cold The temperature of the same 
mass may be such as to give a sensation of greater or less 
heat, 01 such as to give no appreciable sensation at all, 
or such as to give a sensation of greater or less cold 
I’hus the incidental character of these ottnbates is manifest 
To a person specially circnmstanced, an object may be at 
once colourless, soundless, scentless, tasteless, and of such 
temperature as to produce no thermal 60*601 upon him , or 
the object and the circumstances may be such that ho shall 
be variously afi*ected by one, or two, or three, of these dyna- 
mical attributes But it is otherwise with the statico dyna 
mical and statical ottnbates For while different bodies 
present diflerent amounts of resistance and extension, and 
while in the same body the resistance and extension admit 
of more or less variation, there is no body resist- 

ance and extension 

Lastly, let it be noticed that these so called secondary 
attributes of body, which we find di tingnishablo from the 
lest as being dynamical, as acting through space, as cog 
nizable -apart from body, and as manifested by body onlv 
incidentally, are not, in any sinct sense, attributes of body 
At all I do not mean simplv that, bemg di''SOCiabIe from 
*bod}, body can readilv enough be conceived without them , 
nor do I mean that what we call colonr, sound, and the re^t. 
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are subjective ofiects produced by unknown pouers in the 
objects, but I mean tbat tbeso unknown powers are lite- 
rally not jn tbo objects at all Ki^Ltly understood, tbo so 
ailed Eocondary attributes aro mamfcstations of certain 
forces which pervade the Universe , and which, when they 
ict upon bodies, call forth from them certain reactions On 
being struck, a gong vibrates , and by communicating its 
nbmtions to the air, or any intermediate substance, affects 
an auditor with a sensation of sound 441iat is the active 
cause of that sensation ? It is not tho gong it is the force 
vhich, being impressed on the gong, is changed by its re- 
action into another shape "WHien the Sun shines on any 
mass of matter, some of his rays aro absorbed while some 
are reflected In most cases tho light being decomposed. 
Its reflected portion affects os as colour, and by special 
masses of matter it ts refracted and dispersed m cliromatw 
bands That i^, a certain force emanating from the Sun. 
impresses itself on matter, and is, by the counter action of 
matter, more or less metamorphosed The heat given off 
by burning coal, and by a bnskly.liammercd piece of iron, 
are reactions called fortli, in tho first case by the chemical 
action of tho surrounding oxygen, in the second by meeb-v 
Dical pressure The atomic repulsion from which odorife- 
rousness results, is one of the reactions consequent on 
the reception of heat — is knoivn to vary ns the heat 
vanes, and could heat be entirely withheld, odours would 
cease Throughout, therefore, these attributes 

are, if considered in their ongin, activities pervading 
space , and can be ascribed to body only in the '^ense that 
body when exposed to them, reacts upon them, modifies 
thftim, and- la knriwn. tn ua, modificAtmua 

Strictly speaking, one of tbeso simple sensations of colour 
sound, scent, &c , involvcB a senes of actions and re 
actions of which the object proximately yielding it mam 
fests but the last The light, or mechanical force, or lieat 
serving as its conspicnoua cause, itself resulted from pre 
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vious actions and reactions, which lead us bach into an in- 
definite past filled with changes But confining our atten- 
tion to the elements with which we hare immediatelj’ to 
deal, we see that rightly to understand one of these 
dynamic attributes, implies the contemplation of three 
things — First, a force, either diffused as light and heat or 
concentrated as momentum, second, an object on which 
some of that force is impressed, and which in so far as it is 
a recipient of force m passive, but m so far as it reacts and 
determines that force into new forms and directions is 
active , and third, a subject on whom some of the trans- 
formed force expends itself in producing what we term a 
sensation, and who as the recipient of this transformed 
force IS passive, but who may be rendered active by ifc 
Literally, then, the so called secondary attnbates are 
neither objective nor subjective , but are the tnple products 
of the subject, the object, and the environing activities 
Sound, colour, heat, odour, and taste, can be called attributes 
of body only in the sense that they imply m body certain 
powers of reaction, which appropriate external actions call 
forth These powers of reaction, however, are neither the 
attnbutes made known to us as sensations, nor those vibra- 


tions or undulations or molecular repulsions in which, as 
objectively considered, these attnbutes are commonly said to 
,consist , bat they are the occult properties m virtue of which 
.body modifies the forces brought to bear upon it Never- 
Itbeless, it remains true that these attnbutes, as manifested 
/to ns, are dynamical And in so far ns the immediate rela- 
^ tion IS concerned, St remains tme that in respect of theso 
I attnbates the object is active and the subject is passive 


§ 31 9 Let us now proceed to define the perception which 
wo have of a body presenting these non-neces=ary attnbutes 
in conjunction with the necessary attnbutes, that is o 
body as ordmnnly perceived 

On taking np and contemplating an apple, there arises in 

L 
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consciousness, partly by presentation througb the senses and 
partly by representation through tho mcraoiy, what seems to 
be ope state, but what analysis proves to be a very complex 
combination of many states greater number of these 

remain to bo considered analytically m subsequent chapters, 
and can here bo simply enumerated Among them 

we have, first, tho coexistence m time of the contem 
plating subject and tho contemplated Object Further we 
have that relative position of the two in space which we call 
proximity We have also that group of impressions on the 
finger ends, which leads ns to conceive tho object as not 
only having a position m space jjut as occupying space, and 
a certain limited amount of space Yet ogam we have that 
more involved senes of tactual and motor impressions gamed 
by moving the fingers about it, and constituting our notion 
of its tangible shape To these must be added that supple 
mentary set of impressions by winch we recognize its 
surface as smooth , and that other set by which we form 
ah idea of its hardness Passing from these fun 

damental data acquired through tho tactual and muscular 
senses, we have to note the impressions through which the 
apple’s coexistence in time and adjacency in space are 
nsoally as well as tactually known With these wo must 
join the impressions which make up our conception of its 
visible bulk and figure And we must not omit those 
which indicate to us a correspondence between the datij 
received through the eyes and those received through the 
fingers But now, along with the statical and 

statico dynamical attributes pnmanly known through com 
bined sensations of resistance and motion, and some of them 
re known through combmed ocular sensations of light shade/ 
and focal adjustment, we find certain other attributes stand' 
ing in various orders of relation Joined with the attnbutes 
of position, size, and form, aa visually perceived, is the 
attribute of colour (mcludmg in the word all possible modi 
fications of light), recognizpd as coexistent m time and com 
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cideut in space with these statical attributes This relation 
admits of some variation, however For though, when our 
consciousness of colour entirely ceases, our consciousness of 
visible form, size, and place, ceases with it , yet by altera- 
tions in tho amount and quality of tbe hgbt, our impression 
of colour may be vanously changed without any change being 
pi oduced in our consciousness of form, size, and place ^Vhile 
it IS generically absolute this connexion is specifically con- 
ditional Note this, however, that the relation of coincidence 
in time and space between the several impressions we have 
of tho visible attnbutes and those we have of the tangible 
ones, 13 entirely conditional It depends on tne presence of 
light , on the opening of the eyes , and on the object being 
within tbe field of new Unless each of these three condi- 
tions IS fulfilled, no relation of comcidenco in time and space 
between these two sets of attnbutes can bo established 
Similarly with the odour This, being but weak, can be 
perceived to accompany tho other attributes only when tho 
apple IS placed near tho nostrils and air drawn m Tho 
presence of a certam taste is m like manner unknowable, 
«ave through actions similarly special Thus, tho common 
characteristic of the dynamical oltnbntcs, is the extreme 
conditionality of their coexistence with tho statico djTiamical 
and statical ones, m so far as our couscionsness is concerned 
Though our perceptions of tho softocss, roughness, flexibility, 
A-c , of any body examined by the fingers, are conditional 
on our performance of certain manipulations os well as on 
tho nature of tho body , yet lUo genonl perception of rc‘<ist- 
nnee is wholly unconditional Though our ptrceptious of 
tho specific extension of tho body — its size and shipe— are 
similarly conditional on its character and on our acts, ytt 
tho general perception of extension is wholly unconditional 
Some resistance and some extension are tho invariable and 
nccc'sarj elements of tho cognition Bo tho bodv what it 
may, and bo tho part of the skm touched by tho body what it 
may, if it is perceived at all, it is perceiied ns something 
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resisting^ and extended Bat tHe perception of the djmamjcal 
attributes as coexistent with tho rest, depends not only on 
the nature of tho object and on our ncts^ but also on the 
exposure of the object to certain agencies perradiag the 
environment 

Here, then, 13 the general result Any total perception, 
uniting the three orders of attnbates in one cognition, is a 
state of consciousness formed thus — Along with certain 
general impressions of resistance and extension, uncondilion- 
alhj standing to each other and the subject m relations of 
CO existence in time and adjacency in space , and along with 
certain specialized impressions of resistance and specialized 
impressions of extension, conditionally standing to each 
other and the subject in eiroilar space^relations and slightly 
modified time-relations , there are certain impressions of a 
different order standing in a douhly cotuhtional manner to 
the previous ones, to the subject, and to one another, m 
apace and time relations still further modified This defini- 
tion must not, however, be taken as exbaostive, for nothmg 
IS said of all the inferred facts bound up inth the perceived 
facts — nothing of those many minor conditions and accom* 
paniments, only to be de«cnbed at tho cost of pages 
It IS intended simply to exhibit, in as precis© a way as the 
present stage of the analysis admits, the general mode m 
■which our cognitions of the several orders of attributes are 
united in ordiuarj perception — simply to display the relation- 
ship in Tvhich, as known to ns, the dynamical attributes of 
body stand to its other attributes , bo that having duly coa 
templated this relationship, we may go on to analyze the 
perception of the statico dynamical and statical attnbates by 
themselves 

§ 320 The mental act effecting one of these perceptions 
next claims our attention So far, w© have considered 
only the several elements which compose the percep- 
tion , and there has yet to be considered the process by 
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Tvluob. they are co ordmated This is •what may he termed 
a process of orgamc classtjicahon 

As explained in preceding chapters, the asscrtoiy judg- 
ment” involred m eveiy percephon of an object, is an act 
of either classification or recognition According as it is 
more or less specific, a perception involves the thought — 
" This IS a dog , or, “ This is something alive, ” or, “ This 
IS a solid body ” It is not requisite that the assertoryjudg- 
ment should bo verbally expressed, either outwardly or 
inwardly , but that the perceived object must bo more or 
1-ss consciously referred to its class, is manifest from the 
fact that when, after some ordinary thing has been put 
under his eyes a person cannot tell what the thing was, 
we say that ho did not perceive it Though the need- 
ful impressions were made on lus senses, he did sot so 
attend to them as to become conscious of thoir im 
port Had he done so, his sabsequent ability to name 
the thing would imply that he had recognized its nature , 
that is> its class Now this seim conscious classification 
which every completo perception of an object involves, t» 
neecssanly preceded ly a still less conscious elassijicaiion of 
xis eonsfitucnf attnkifes, of the relaiions \n "wliich they stand 
to one another, and of the condition* under xchxch such attri- 
huies and relations become J-noun At first sight, this seems 
an incredible proposition — incredible both os asserting what 
self analysis gives no e'ndenco of, and as implying o mental 
activity inconceivably great Ncverthele'^s, inquiry •will 
show that, a pnon, the perception of on object is not 
otherwise possible, and also that direct cxpcncnce, not less 
than analogy, implies the performance of some such spon- 
taneous assimilation 

Ob<5orvo first the necessities of the case If, instead of 
that which I perceive to bo an apple, thoro had been pre- 
sented something having like form and colours but measur 
mg a y ard in diameter, I should not have concluded it to bo 
an apple Or if, while the bulk and colours were as usual, 
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tte form tad teen cntical or pyraimdal, I stould tavo re- 
garded it as sometting else ttan an apple And similarly if, 
ttongt like in otter respects, it had been sky-blue, or covered 
with spines, or as heavy ns lead ^Vtat now is implied ^ 
Clearly this, that before the object is recognized as an apple, 
each of the chief constituent attnbntes is recognized as Ide 
the homologous attribute in other apples The bulk is per 
ceived to be like the bulk of apples in gcneial, the form 
like their forma , the colour like their colours , the surface 
like their surfaces , and bo on The elements constituting 
the total perception, are severally classed with the before 
known like elements , just as tbo entire group is afterwards 
classed with the before known like groups More 

over, there is a classing not only of the constituent attn 
butos but of tbeir relations If the apple be one marked 
witb streaks of red, then these must run m certain dircc* 
tions "Were they to run equ'itonally, it would bo at once 
decided that the object was not an apple , as also, if the 
stem and the remnant of tbo calyx did not stand towards 
each other m specific positions That is, the relations of 
coexistence and proximity and arrangement subsisting 
among the constituent attributes, must also be recognized 
as liko certain before-known relations — must bo clashed with 
them Further, there must be classed the conditions 

under which the attnbutes and relations become known 
Tho colours and visible form of nn apple being perceivable 
only dunng tho presence of light, it results that a conscions 
BOSS of light, regarded as a condition Kke tho beforc- 
knoivn conditions, becomes an indirect component of the 
perception to prove winch, it needs but remember that tho 
form and colours of an apple if seen in the dork, would ho 
regarded cot os implying on apple but as implying an 
optical iIlnsioD Its weight, again, is perceived as coexist- 
ent with its tangiblopropcrties, but only when it is lifted 
Ivo scn«ation of weight, sa\e ono obtained under this con 
dition like certain remembered conditions, could ho a«cnhed 
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to the apple, or become an element in tbe perception of it 
Thus, then, there is a classmg of the several attributes 
with the like before known attributes, of the relations snb 
sisting among them with hke before known relations, and 
of the conditions under which they are perceived with hke 
before known conditions And the classification of the ob 
ject as an apple is the cumulative result of these constituent 
classifications 

** Can such a complicated set of mental acts be performed 
so rapidly as to leave no trace m consciousness ? ’’ The 
question is pertinent I have already, by the phrase "or- 
ganic classification,^' indicated what I conceive to be the 
solution of this difficulty, and it needs but to note the 
stages through which our acts of classing pass from the 
conscious to the unconscious, to see that the facts pomt to 
this solution Let any one walking through the Zoological 
Gardens, meet with an animal he has read about bat has 
not before seen How docs he endeavour to determine its 
kind ? He considers its separate characteristics— observes 
successively its size, its general shape, its head, its feet, its 
tail, its hair, its colour — classes these respectively as large, 
as broad, as pointed, and so forth— does m a less definite way 
what a zoologist m a parallel case does systematically , and 
if he succeeds in classmg the creature, he succeeds by thus 
thinking of the likenesses of its constituent attributes and 
their relations to those of creatures he has heard of, read of, 
or seen drawings of Let him pass on to some beast 
before seen but not familiar, as the sea bear Eis first 
sight of it IS accompanied by a distinct act of classmg, and 
by a repetition of the name, either alond or to himself Let 
him walk by cages having inmates he has often watched 
as the lions, and the act of classing will obtrude upon his 
consciousness much less distinctly Now let him leave the 
gardens On passmg the horses standing at the gates, he 
will be conscious that they are horses , but he will not speci- 
fically identify them as such in debberate acts of thought. 
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And wHen lie readies the streets^ though each of the hun. 
dred individuals passing him every minute is distinguished 
as man, woman, boy, or girl — is classed, that is — the mental 
act IS performed so rapidly as scarcely to interrupt the cur 
rent of his thoughts Now this ever increasing facility and 
quickness in classing complex groups of attributes, implies 
an ever increasing facility and quickness in that classing of 
the attributes themselves, their relations, and the conditions 
under which they are perceived, that begins with infancy 
Torms, sizes, distances, coloais, weights, smells, and the 
rest, though once consciously classed, gradually during 
childhood come to be classed less and less consciously, and 
this classification being simpler than any other, beginning 
earlier and being almost infinitely repeated, groxrs more 
rapid than any other eventually becoming practically 
automatic 

To venfy this interpretation it needs bat to remind the 
reader that he has, within his own experience, a case in 
which the entire progress from conscious to uncouscioas 
classification is traceable When learning to read, the 
child has to class each letter by a distinct mental act 
This symbol A, has to be thought of as hke certain others 
before seen, mid as standing for a sound like certam sounds 
before heard By practice these processes become more 
and more abbreviated, or less and less conscious Pre- 
sently the power is reached of clu'^sing by one act a whole 
group of such symbols — a word , and eventually an entire 
cluster of words is recognized instantaneously Now, were it 
not that these steps can be recalled, it would seem absurd to 
say that when the reader takes in at a glance the sentence 
— '^This is true,” he not only classifies each word with 
the before known like words, but each letter with the 
before known hke letters Yet, as it is, he will see this to 
be an unavoidable inference He knows that such acts of 
classing were performed at first, and as no time can bo 
named at which they were given up, it follows that the 
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entire cliange has arisen, from a progressive increase of 
i-apidity, Tvlncli Las finally made them almost automatic 
And if this Las taken place witli acts of classing com- 
menced so late as five or sir yeara old, still more must it 
Lave taken place witL those simpler acts commenced at 
LirtL. 

TLe foregoing definition of tLe perception of body as pre- 
senting tLe tLree orders of attributes, therefore requires to 
be supplemented by this explanation, that the several attn- 
bntes, the relations in rrhicL they stand to one another and 
to the subject, as vrell as the conditions under wLicL only 
such attributes and relations are perceived. Lave to be 
thought of as like before-known attributes, before-known 
relations, and beforc-loiown conditions 



CHAPTER XII. 


TUE PERCEPTION OP BODY AS PRESENTING STATICO- 
DYNAMICAL AND STATICAL ATTRIBUTES 

§ 821 If WO imagine a Imman being without sight, 
hearing, taste, smell, or the sense of temperature , then 
the only attributes of body cognizable by him, will be 
the Btatico-dynamical and the statical All the knowledge 
he can gam by touching, presamg, pulling, and rubbing 
things, as well as by moving his hmbs, or body, or 
both, in contact with them, comes under these heads the 
one comprehending knowledge which implies an activity 
on his part, and a re activity on the part of the things , 
the other comprehending knowledge which implies his in 
dependent internal activity m putting together certain of 
the impressions he has received 

These statico dynamical and statical attributes are nsnally 
presented to consciousness closely united "When in the dark 
any object is examined by tbe hands, more or less definite 
perceptions of its softness, smoothness, elasticity, &c , are 
joined with more or less definite perceptions of its position, 
size, and form These two classes of perceptions may ac* 
c.ompSuWy each, otl«,r mth vanoua degseea of iTaeompletenesa , 
but some connexion between them is invariable As will 
hereafter be shown, it is l^uesfionable whether pninordially 
they exist in this relation, but without doubt by the adult 
homan consciousness, all tactile resistances are uncocdi- 
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tionally known as coexistent with sowe extension, and all 
tactile extensions are unconditionally known as coexistent 
with some resistance 

In pursuance of the method hitherto followed, we have 
now to analyze one of these complex tactual perceptions in 
its totality. As in the last chapter we attended mainly 
to the contmgent attributes aud their relations to these 
essential ones, with a Tiew of afterwards leaving the con- 
tingent out of consideration, so here, it will be best to treat 
more especially of tbe resistance attributes, so that having 
observed how we perceive them and their relations to the 
extension attributes, we may proceed to deal with the ex- 
tension-attributes by themselves. 

§ 822 Note first why these resistance attributes which 
have been termed secundo pnmary, may be more appro 
ppiately termed statico-dynamical 

They are all of them known as manifestations of me- 
chanical force They are all results of attraction, of re- 
pulsion, and of that property m virtuo of which s body's 
reaction upon a disturbing agent vanes as the quantity of 
motion which that disturbing agent impresses upon it* 
They are the attnbntes of body involved alike m its stand- 
ing and m its actmg That capacity which matter has of 
passively retaining, while undisturbed, its size, figure, and 
position, may nghtly be regarded as statical, while that 

• I use this awkward circnmlocotion to avoid on loaccnracy Among 
the sources, physically considered, of tbe secando pnmary attnbntes, Sir 
William Hamilton enumerates inertia But uertia la not n force it is 
simply the negation of aetmty It is not a positive attnbute it xa a 
vm, TJusta ’a. t hriiel that matter offers 

some absolute opposition to anything tending to displace it. This is not 
the fact Take airay all extriLSic bindrance— all fnction, all resisting me 
dinm— and an infinitesimal force will produce motion , only the motion will 
be infinitesimal, in consequence of the law that the Telocity Tanes as the 
nvomentum (or force impressed) divided by tbe mass, W ere inertia a force, 
all the calculations of astronomers respecting planetary perturbations si d 
the like, would be erroneous The term ns inertvr is a misnomer 
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capacitj wliicli jt Bas of meeting by a proportaonate cormter- 
acting force^ any force biougbt to bear upon must be 
considered as dynamical , and tbe fact that these capacities 
cannot be dissociated, but are two sides of the same capa- 
city, IS expressed by uniting the descriptive terms Add 
to tins, that if wo class those attributes m respect of which 
the object is active while the subject is passive, as dyna 
mical , and if we class as statical tb^se in respect of which 
the subject is active while the object is passive, then we 
must class as statico dynamical those m respect of which 
subject aud object are both active 

Attributes of this class are more numerous than would 
be supposed The resistances offered by objects to foTcea 
tending to raise them— their weights — onginate only the 
attnbutes of Heavy and LiyJd, which indicate amounts of 
gravitative force m relation to bulk But the opposition 
which objects offer to compression or tension, is distinguish 
nble not only in its relative amoimts but in its kinds Of 
bodies that resist in different modes as well as m different 
degrees, we have the Hard and 8ofi, the Firm and Flind, 
the Viscid and rnable, the Tough andi Bnttle, theJJtj/irf 
and Flexible, the Fissile and Lijisstle , the Huciile and In* 
ductile, the Fetraclilc and Irretjactih , the Oompressihle 
and Incompressible, the Fesihenl and JrresiUent, and 
(combined with figure) the Hough and Smooth * Of these 

* tVith some exceptions this is Sir WiUiam Hamilton s classification 
I do aot, howeyer separate, as be attempts to do, the ettribates which 
(ihysically considered) imply molecular attraction (as the Iletrsctile) from 
those yrhich imply aakculftr repulsion (as the Besihent) because lu 
reality all of them imply both As there is a balance of the molecular 
attractioDS and repulsions la an undisturbed body a body cannot have 
any of its molecules disturbed by an external force without both the at 
tractive and repulsive forces coming into active opposition. On esamiiang 
the fracture of a piece of wood brobea trasavenely, part of the area will 
be seen to exhibit marks of tennon and port of compression , and the line 
dividing these parts is called the ‘’neutral axis. A. body cannot exhibit 
ductility or retractility without h^Jig partially thrown into a state of u*® 
pression , seeing that the exteuding force cannot be applied to the body 
without compressing it somewhere. 
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pairs of attnbuted qualities, several are purely relative-— 
are simply degrees of the same This is manifestly the 
ease -with Sard and Sojl^ Firm and Fluid, Oompressible 
and Incompressible Bat there are some, as Ductile and 
Inductile, lyhich are not nmted by insensible gradations 

§ 323 Before defining our perceptions of these attributes, 
it IS requisite that ive should consider the several distinct 
sensations resultmg from tho direct actions of body npon 
ns , together with those which accompany our direct actions 
upon body There are two m respect of which body is 
active while we arc passive, and two in respect of which we are 
active while body is passive Those which we may cla'ss as 
of objective ongm, are the sensations of touch and pressure 
Those which ongmate subjectively are the sensations of 
museiilar tension and muscular motion Let us consider 
them seriatim 

^Vhen one of the fingers is brought gently in contact ivith 
anythmg, when a fly settles on the forehead, or when a hair 
gets into the month, thero arises the sensation of touch 
proper Tins sensation is ondecomposable — is not accom- 
panied by any sensation of pre«oure , and though we 
always ascribe it to some resistmg object, wo cannot say 
that the resistance is given in tho sensation That the 
sensation is caused by mechanical force, we hnow , but wo 
know this mediately Mechanical force is immediately 
knowable by us only as that which opposes muscular 
action, and as, in this case, mnscnlar action is not called 
forth, mechanical force can only bo uiftired 

If tho hand bo opened out on the tablo and a weight bu 
■jJiacch vn one 'fno fmgers, ftieru ■nsti'A'ss Vue liUUKA'imi 
pi essnre, which is clearly distinguishable from the last In 
most of onr tactual impressions tho two are so mixed as to 
bo not easily discnmmated But if we compare tho ftehng 
caused by a fly on the forehead, with that caused by a 
weight on the finger, wo shall perceive that no increase in 
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the intensity of either mil produce the other That the 
two differ not in degree but in kind, mil be yet more 
clearly seen on remembering that the sensation of tickling, 
which a continuity of touch proper produces, is the 
strongest when the touch is extremely light , and thnt 
when the touch becomes heavy the sensation of tickling 
ceases Contrasting them physiologically, wa may presume 
that tbo sensation of touch proper results from a stimuli 
tion of nerves in the skin, while that of pressure results 
from a stimulation of nerves in the subjacent tissues , that 
lienee, by very gentle contact the nerves in the skin alone 
are affected, while by rougher contact the nerves m both 
are affected , that consequently, in passing from gentle to 
rough contact by degrees, the single feeling at first ex 
perienced becomes masked by another feeling that arises 
gradually , and that thus is prodoced the habitual confusion 
of the two It remains to be noticed that the sensation of 
pressure, though often associated with that of muscular 
tension, often exists apart from it , os m the example above 
given, and as m the ever present expenenco of the reactive 
pressure of whatever surface supports the body 

The sensation of mnseiilar tension also, is capable of cr* 
isting separately On holding oat the arm horizontally, 
aud still more on dealing similarly with the leg, a sensation 
IS felt nhich, tolerably strong as it is at tbo outset, 
presently bocoines unbearable If tho limb be uncovered 
and kept from contact with anything, this sensation is 
associated with no other 

Allied to tho sensation accompanying tension of tlio 
muscles, is that accompanying tho act of contracting them 
—the sensation of imisailar motion Concerning tho state 
of consciousness induced by muscular motion, and concern 
mg tho ideas of Space and Time which are connected with 
it in adult minds, Bomefhing will bo said hereafter Tor pro 
sent purposes it will suffice to notice tho pcculiantj of this 
sensation ^Vhilo from a musclo at rest no sensation anses , 
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'vtalo from a muscle m a state of contmuous strain there 
arises a continuous sensation, which remains uniform for 
some time , from a muscle that is contracting or relaxing 
there arises a sensation which is nndergomg increase or 
decrease 

The ‘several sensations thus distmgiiished, and more par 
ticnlarly the last three, aro those which, by their combina 
tions in various degrees and relations, constitute our percep 
tions of the statico dynamical attnfautes of body Let us 
consider some of the perceptions thus constituted 

§ 324 "When we express onr immediate expenences of a 
body by saying that it is hard, what are the experiences im 
plied? First, a sensation of pressure of con«idembl 0 m 
tensity is implied , and if, as m most cases, this sensation of 
pressure is given to a finger volnntanly thrust against the 
object then there is simultaneoosly felt a conuspondingly 
strong sensation of mu«cahr tension Bot this is not all 
Feelmgs of pressure and mu«cular tension may bo given bj 
bodies which we call soft, provided Ibo compressing finger 
follows tbo surface as fast as it gives ii*ay In what then 
consists the diflerenco between the perceptions? In this, 
that whereas when a soft body is pressed with increasing 
force, the sensations of pressuro oud muscular teusion, while 
tliey increase synchronoosly, are nccessanlv accompanied bi 
certain sensations of muscular movement , when a hard bodj 
IS prcjsed with increasing force, these sensations of increas- 
ing pressure and tension aro not necessarily accompanied bv 
sensations of mnscnlar movement — not, at least, by any that 
ore appreciable Considered bj itself, then, the 

perception of softness may be defined as the establishment 
in consciousness of a relation of simultaneity between thre« 
•senes of sensations — a senes of increasing sensations of 
pressure, a senes of increasing •'onsations of tension, 
and a senes of sensations of motion And the percep 
tion of hardnc'ss is the same, with omission of the last 
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senes As, however, harclncss and softness aro names for 
different degrees of tho same attnbnto, tliCso defimtions 
must bo understood in a rolativo sense 

Tnb.0 again tho nttnbuto of resilienee, na displayed in 
sneh a body ns caontchouc Tho perception of it manifestly 
includes as ono component, tho perception of softness , bat 
it includes something more ^VTicn tho finger is thrust 
against some soft hut irrcsihent body , ns wet clay, tho three 
concurrent senes of sensations of pressure, tension, and 
motion, aro followed (on tho withdrawal of tho finger) by 
sensations of motion only , hot when it is thrnst against a 
piece of caoutchouc, these three concurrent senes of sen- 
sations arc folloAvcd by three other senes in tho rover^o 
order Tollowing tho finger, the withdrawal of which im 
phes scnal sons itions of muscular motion, tho caoutchouc 
gives a decreasing senes of sensations of pressure, and 
a decreasing senes of sensations of that muscular ten 
sion implied by tho pressure Thus tho perception of re 
silieuce 13 definable as tho cstablishracnt m consciousness, 
of a relation of sequence between the group of co-ordinated 
sensations constituting tho perception of softness, and a 
certain other group of co orUionted sensations similar m 
kind hut opposite in serial order 

The perceptions of roughness and smoothness refer not to 
the degree or kind of cohesion subsisting among tbe particles 
of a body, but to the quality of its surface , and hence have 
little in common with the foregoing Tho motion by which 
either of them 13 gamed, is not m the lino of pressure but 
at right angles to it The accompanying sensations, partly 
of pressure, partly of touch proper, do not form an increas 
iDg or a decreasing senes, but are either onifonn (as when 
smoothness is perceived) or irregularly varied (as When 
roughness is perceived) The perception of smoothness, 
then, consists in the establishment m conscioumcss of a rela 
tion of simultaneity between a special senes of sen'iations of 
motion, and a uniform sensatioii of touch proper, or pressure 
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or both ■\VInle m the perception of roughness, the like 
sensations of motion are knoim os simnltaneous mth a 
broken senes of sensations of tonch, or pressure, or both 

It IS unnecessary thus to analyze our perceptions of all 
the statico dynamical attributes above enumerated What 
has been said renders it sufficiently manifest, that they 
severally consist in the establishment of relations of simul- 
taneity and sequence among onr sensations of touch, pres- 
sure, tension and motion , experienced as increasing, de- 
creasing, or uniform, and combined in various modes and 
degrees This is all irhich it here concerns ns to know 

§ 325 Passing from these preliminaiy analyses to tho 
general subject of the chapter — the perception of body as 
presenting statico dynamical and statical attnbutos, wo 
find that it is made up of the following elements The 
relations of coexistence m time and adjacency m space 
between sabjeot and object, the combined impressions 
which make up our ideas of a more or loss specific size 
and o more or less specific shnpo, the further impressions 
included in our notions of surface, those included m our 
notions of texture , and those many others signified by tho 
terms ductility, elasticity, flexibility, d.c all of them re- 
ferred to n place m space tliat is approximately tho same, 
and to a time tbat is common to thcra all 

Merely re stating these Beveral constituents of tho per- 
cept on, which were to some extent incidentally described 
in the last chapter, it remains to specify more definitely than 
before the kind of union subsisting among them When 
\c. tha dark tha pxeacunc of some object is tcrealed bj fltci 
dental colli'»ion, wo have, nlong ivith certain unexpected 
sensations of pressupj and muscular tension, a vague con 
ccption of a something extended, and, as previously ex- 
plained, tins relation of coexistence between resistance and 
extension is unconditional — is independent alike of the mil 
of the subject and tho quality of the object The 
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special elements of tlio perception are comlitional If tlie 
nature of tlio object is to bo oseertamed, its reactions mast 
bo called forth by certain appropriate actions of the subject 
Tlio sensations it gn es ns must become knovm as sequent 
to cerium sensations wo giro ourselves 'ILcro must bo 
particular kinds of volition and the particular changes of 
internal state that follow them, before the changes result- 
ing from external impressions can bo received It is true 
that some of the resistance attributes, as hardness and soft 
ness, usually become involuntarily known m the act of 
collision, though this is not ncccs»nry, since, when moving 
with out stretched hands, the gentlest touch suflzees to 
prove the existence of something, before yet wo can know 
aught of its nature But to tklcrmmc vvbcthcr the body is 
rough or smooth, flexible or rigid, ductile or inductile, itn 
plies correlative subjective activities of a complicated kind, 
and the modifications of conscionsness accompanying 
these, must become essential elements of tho perceptions 
Hence, a statico djnamtcal attribute is perceived througha 
union of intcmaUj determined impressions wth externally 
determined impiessions, •which combined group of impres- 
sions la known os the consequent of those internally deter- 
mined changes constituting vulittun 

Defined m its totality, then, the perception of body ns 
presenting statico dynamical and statical attributes, is a 
state of consciousness having for its pnmary elements the 
impressions of resistance and extension unconditianalfif 
united with each other and the Ruhject m relations of coin- 
cidence in time and ndjamney la space , having for its 
secondary elements the impressions of touch, pre«sine, 
tension, and motion, variously united with one anothtr m 
relations of simultaneity and sequence, that are severally 
conditional on the nature of the object and the acts of the 
subject, and all of them eondttianallg united with the 
primary okmeuts by relations of sequence , and having for 
its farther secondary elements certon yet undefined relations 
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(constituting the cognitions of aie and form, hereafter to 
he analjicd) which are aho tondlUor.ally united alike widi 
the primary cleinents and the other secondary elements 
Such herng the c^MIuenU of the perception, dr. orf of 
pcrcephon consrsts m fte classing these coLtiments, elA 
with others of Its own order. ^ shown in the last 
no one of them can he known for what i* i- wt.t. 77^: ' 
asshmlated to the heforc-fcnown ones whi-t 
^d f^m the classing of each impt^sion w?th hS:^ 
hcred imprcssrons, each telaKoo with lie tc-e-h T"?' 
tions, and each condition with lie 
resnlts that classing of the object in its 
synonjmons with a petcepHun of it ^ “ 
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TRF PERCEPTIOV OF BODT AS PRESENTI^a STATIC^I. 

ATTWDDTES 

§ 32G TVom ttiit class of attnbutcs known to us solely 
throagh one or otlier kind of objecfavo activity, and from 
that further class known to us through sotae objective re 
octmty called forth by a subjective activity , wo now pass 
to that remaining class known to us through a subjective 
activity only 

In respect of its space attributes— Bulk, Tigure, and 
Position— body is sltogetber passive, nnd the perception of 
them 13 wholly duo to certain meutal operations Unlike heat, 
sound, odour, Ac , which oro presented to coDsciou«ness by 
no acts of our ovm, but often in spite of our acts — uulike 
roughness softness, pliability, Ac , of which wo become 
conscious b t the union of our own acts with the acts ot 
things, extension under its several modes is cognizable 
through a whollj mtemal co ordination of impressions ft 
process in wLich the extended object has no share Thongh 
tlio data through which its extension is 1 nown, are supplied 
by the object , 5 et, ns those data aro not tho extension, nail 
03 until they oro combined m thought tho extension is nu 
known, it follows that extension is an attribute with which 
body docs not impress ns, bnt wind hscover through 
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consciousness by tlie object itself, as its colour is Bnfc on 
remembering that the visible form is revealed to him only 
through cerlam modifications of light, that these modifica 
tions are prodnced not by the form, but by certain occnlt pro 
perties of the substance having the form , and that if the 
body had no power of reacting on hght, the form would be 
mvisible , it will be seen that the form is known not imme 
diately but mediately When it is further remembered that 
lu the dark the shape and size of anything are knowable 
only through tactual and mnscnlar sensations gamed by 
acts of exploration, and that consciousness of the shape 
and size depends on the thmkmg of these m certain rela- 
tions , it wdl no longer be questioned that m the percep- 
tion of the space attnbntes, the object is wholly passive 
while the subject is active 

The propriety of distinguishing Bulk, Figure, and Posi 
tiott as statical attributes, may perhaps bo questioned In 
mechanics, statics and dynamics are alLed to one another 
as closely os the circle is allied to the ellipse, into which it 
passes by insensible steps , whereas the attnbntes that aro 
here classed as statical, dtfler wholly and irreconcilably from 
those classed as dynamical The replj is that the terms as 
now u«ed are to be understood, not in the mechanical sen^e, 
but in a more general sense Statical attributes aro tho o 
which pertain to body as standing or existing Dynamical 
ones are those which pcrtam to it as acting If it bo 
admitted that tho so called secondary attributes of body, 
which, as we find, imply its activity, are nghtly termed 
dynamical , it must bo admitted that the so-called pnmary 
ones, which, as implying passivity, are their antitheses, may 
bo properlj distinguished as stabcal 

§ 327 llTicther the space-attnbutes of body aro any of 
them knowable through the ejes alone, has been a disputed 
qucotiou That our pcrccpbons of distance aro not origi- 
nally visual, but result from muscular cxpenenccs, which 
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Tisual expenences serve to symbolize, is admitted And 
tbat at least one out of tho three dimensions of body, 
involving as it does the idea of greater or less remote 
ness from ua, can bo known only through muscular 
experiences, must also be admitted But our inability 
to conceive of colour save as having extension of two 
dimensions, seems to imply that superficial magnitude 
IS, to a certain extent, knowable by sight Though it is 
manifest that superficial magnitude as known by sight is 
purely relative — that the same surface, according as it is 
placed close to the eye or a mile off, may occupy the whole 
field of view, or but an inappreciable portion of it , yet os, 
while an object is visible at all, it mi^t present some length 
and breadth, it may be argued that superficial extension in 
ihe ahsiract, is opiginally perceivable through the eyes as 
much as colour is This concluMOu is m ono sense true and 
m another sense untrue The relation betvreen its untruth 
audits truth will be best seen by considering first a criticism 
upon it end then the reply 

Along with the conception of visible superficial extension 
'here goes a conception of distance Imagine a surface a 
3ot square to be placed a yard from the eye, at right angles 
0 tho axis of vision , and imagine that four straight hues 
re drawn from its angles to the centre of the eye Suppose 
ow that a surface of six inches square be interposed at half 
he distance, so as to subtend to the eye the same apparent 
rea, and that another of three inches square be interposed 
etweea this and the eye in the same manner, and so on 
^^ontinuou^ly It is manifest that were it possible to repeat 
tbis process ad xvjimtum, the area subtended by tho four 
converging lines would disappear at the same moment that 
tho distance from the pomt of convergence disappeareti , 
and that hence, all oiir experiences conforming as theymu't 
to the laws of convergent rays, we can have no conception 
of a visible superficies without an accompanying concep- 
tion of a distance between that auperficies and the sentient 
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’^urfaco Con'^cqucntly, if distnncc is not conceived a^nort 
arei is not conctivcil a jjnon To this the 

reply i«, that there can bo no such •'ones of dmiiDi«h 
ing areas subtending tho same angular space The 
argument ignores the btructore of the ejo , and supposes 
vision to continue under conditions that must abso 
lutel} prevent it I do not mean only that the supposed 
diminishing areas will, as their including lines converge, 
prc'sentlv come m contact with the eje itself, but I mean 
that long before they do this, the assumed diminution of the 
area becomes optically impossible Though successively 
diminishing areas subtending tho sime angular space may 
be arranged as described •'o long as tho ej o is not approached 
too clobcl} , yet as soon as tho limit of its shortest focal ad 
justment is pas«cd, this no longer holds the retinal area 
occupied by the image.sflnlo it becomes gradnallj indefinite, 
enlarges rather than diminishes -And when we thus «ec 
that both the «i2e of the eve and its optical adjustments 
necessarily enter as factors into the perceptions of visual 
areas and distances, it becomes manifest that there is a sen^e 
m which the consciousness of visual area is pre determmed 
by the inherited etmeture, not, indeed, to the ‘^ame extent 
as the accompanying sense of colour is so pre determined, 
but to some extent — to the extent that the visual organ, bj 
its ow n •size and constitution, famishes certain limits within 
which the spate interpretations given to an impression of 
colour most eventually fill 

But a clearer nnderstandmgof the matter will be obtained, 
if we consider more at length a visual impression as it is 
received at the periphery of the nervous sj'stem The retina, 
examined microscopically, presents a tesselated pavement 
made up of mmuto rods and cones packed side by side, so 
that their ends form a surf ice on which the optical images 
are i*eceived As far as can be made out, each of these 
rods and cones is supplied by a separate nerve fibnJ , and 
IS, as must be supposed, capable of mdependent «timiiktioii 
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That ttc joint action, of tliese retinal elements may bo the 
more easily comprehended, let as suppose an analogous 
structure on a large scale Imagine that an immense 
number of fingers could be packed side by side, so that 
their ends made a flat surface , and that each of them had 
a separate neryous connexion witii the same sensormra If 
anything were laid on the flat surface formed by these finger 
ends, an impression of touch would be given to a certain 
number of them — a number great m proportion to the 520 
of the thing And of two things successively laid on them 
diffeied m shape as well as m size, there would be a differ 
ence not only m the number of finger ends affected, but 
also in the kind of combination ^Vhat would he the 
interpretation of any impression thus produced, while as 
yet no experiences had been accumulated ? Would there 
be anj idea of extension ? Certainly not a developed 
idea, though there would he tho crude material of an 
idea To simplify the question, let the first object 

laid upon these finger-ends be a straight stick , and let u* 
name the two finger ends on which its extremes ho, A aud 
Z If now it be said that the length of the stick will be 
perceived, it is implied that the distance between A and Z 
18 already known, or m other words, that there is a P^®’ 
existent idea of a special extension which is absurd If 
be said that the extension is implied by the simultaneous 
excitation of B, C, D, B, F, and all the fingers between A 
and Z, the difficulty is not escaped , for no idea of exten- 
810U can arise from the simultaneous excitation of these, 
nnless there is a knowledge of their relative positions, 
which is itself a knowledge of extension By what process 
then can the length of the slick become known ? It can 
become known only after the occamulation of certain expo- 
nonces, bj wbich tho senes of fingirs between A and Z 
becomes known If tho mass of fingers admits ol b^'ing 
moved bodily, as the retina does, and if, in virtue of 
its movements, something now touched by finger A is 
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touched by finger B, next by C, and so on , and if the^e 
experiences are so multiplied by motion m all directions, 
that between the tonclimg by finger A and by any other 
finger, the number of intermediate touches that will be felt 
13 known , then the dnstance between A and Z can be 
known — known, that is, as a senes of states of conscious 
ness produced by the successive touchings of the inter 
mediate fingers — a series of states comparable with any 
other such senes, and capable of bemg estimated as greater 
or less And when, by numberless repetitions, the relation 
between any one finger and each of the others is established, 
and can be represented to the mind as a senes of a certain 
length, we may understand how a stick laid on the suriaco 
so as at the same moment to touch all the fingers from A 
to Z inclusive, will be taken as equivalent to the senes A 
to Z — how the sitmtUancoits excitation of the entire row of 
fingers, ^lU come to stand for its serial excitation — how 
thus, objects laid on the sarfaco will come to be distin 
guished from, one another by the reUtive lengths of the 
senes they cover, or when broad as well as long, by the 
groups of senes which they coier — and how by habit these 
simultaneous excitations, from being at first known m 
directly bj translation into the "enal ones, will como to be 
known directly, and the senal ones will be forgotten just 
as m childhood the words of a new language, at first under 
stood by means of their equivalents m the mother tongue, 
are presently understood by themselves, and if u'led to the 
exclusion of the mother tongue, lead to the. ultimate loss of 
it The greatly magnified apparatus here described, being 
reduced to its ongpnal shape — the suifjco of finger ends 
being cbminishecf to the sizo or tfie retma, tfio things laid’ 
on that surface bemg understood as images cast on the retina, 
and Its movements in contact with these things being under 
stood as movements of tho retina relatively to the images 
— some conception will be formed of one part of tho 
procc'Js by which our ideas of visual extension are dc- 
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reloped Bat now a very well-grounded criticism 

demands our attention When the rotma is thus described 
as made up of closely packed units, separately eicilahle 
because connected with a nervous centre by separate fibres , 
and when it is argued that the excitation of any senes of 
these comes to be known by experience as indicative of a 
certain linear extension , the interpretation is in great men. 
sure contained in the facts assumed It is forgotten that in 
these clustered retinal elements, with their multitudinous 
sep irate fibres running to a place where they are pat m 
relation with other nervous structures which receive the 
special impressions from special motions of the retina, there 
pi*e exist the appliances through which such equivalences 
are to be established The nervous structures con. 
cemed, no less than the optical and muscular structures, 
are already m great measure developed certainly all 
the efferent and afferent fibres, and certainly to “omo 
considerable extent the central plexuses by which the 
Visual impressions, seiial and simultaneous, are coordi- 
nated So that m fact the correlations and equivalences 
aaid to bo established by experience between special retinal 
excitations received serially, and the answering retinal 
excitations which, when received simultaneonsly, mdicato 
certain extensions, are lying latent in the structures witli 
which the explanation sets out All that can be reasonably 
inferred is, that these correlations and equivalences, mainly 
pre-determmed bj thestrncture of the organism, aro changed 
from their potential to their actual forms by tho experiences 
of the organism , and further that while the experiences 
disclose these latent connexions between certain nervous 
actions and between certain correlative states of conscious- 
ness, they further tho development of the strnctures and 
determine their details — servmg at the same time to give 
definiteness to their actions tmd to the accompanying per- 
ceptions To this important qualification there 

must, however, be added an equall} -important counter- 
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qunlific'ttion Tliougli tlio explanation above given is 
maclequito if taken as applpng only to tbo individual, 
it IS not inadcquato if taken as nppljnng to tbe immeasur- 
able senes of antecedent individuals supposed by tbo 
bypotlicsis of Evolution On refernng back to tbe expo- 
sitions contained in Part V, it mil become manifest that 
tbe correlations between visual impressions and extensions, 
established littlo by little and inherited with continual 
accumohtions, generation after generation, admit of being 
interpreted in tho way desenbed 

This analysis, however, miolved ns it is even m its 
simplest form, and much moro involved as it is when 
taken with tbo qualiBcalions just indicated, carries us 
onlj part way towards a solution of our problem — tbe 
|)ercoption of body os presenting statical attributes 
Tboso motions of tbo ej© required *o bring tbe sentient 
elements of tbe retina successivelj in contact with different 
parts of tbe irange, being themselves known to conscious 
neas, become components of tho perception So too do 
those motions required to produce due convergence of tho 
visual axes, and those further motions required to adjust 
each 0} o to tho proper focus Even when the several senes 
of states of conscionsnesa thus resulting, have been com- 
bined with those which proceed from tho retina it'ii.lf, they 
cannot give that developed notion of extension possessed by 
adults, nntil motions of the limbs and body have yielded 
those experiences throngh which distances aro measured , and 
these are impossible without those accompanying tactual 
experiences that give the limits to distances To 

examine in detail these var»as groups of elements which 
go to make up our perception of visible extension, would 
take up more pages than can here be spared Nor la it 
needful for the establishment of general principles that they 
should be thus examined The foregoing analvsis shows 
that, leaving out of view other requirements (all of which 
involve motion and the accompanying states of conscious 
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ness), no image cast on tte retina can be nnderstood, or 
even distmgnisbed from anotlier image widely diflerent m 
form, until roHtions Lave been established betweea tbe 
separate sensitive agents of wbicb tbe retina is constructed, 
that no relation between any two sucb agents can be known 
otherwise than through the senos of sensations given by the 
intervening agents , that such senes of sensations can be 
obtained onlj by motion of tho retina , and that thus the 
primitive element out of which our ideas of visible extension 
are evolved, la a cognition of the relative positions of two 
Bt9.tes of consciousness in some senes of sucb states eon- 
^^equent upon a subjective motion Not that such 

relation between successive states of consciousness gives m 
itself any idea of extension Wo bnvo seen that a set of 
retinal elements may be excited simultaneously, as well as 
serially , that so, a quasi single state of consciousness b^ 
comes the equivalent of a senes of states , that a relation 
between what we call coextstenl jiositions thus represents a 
relation of «t£tcesjua yiosi/toMS, that this symbolic relation 
being far briefer, is babitnally thought of in place of that 
which It symbolizes , and that, by tbe continued use of such 
symbols and the union of them into more complex ones, are 
generated our ideas of visible extension — ideas which, like 
those of the algebraist working out an equation, are wholly 
unlike the ideas symbobzed, and which yet, like his, occupy 
the mmd to the entire exclusion of the ideas symbolized 

The fact, however, which it now more particularly behoves 
ns to remember, is, that underlying all cognitions of visible 
extension, la the cognition of relative position among the 
states of consciousness accompanying motion 

§ 328 From the visual perception of body as presenting 
statical attributes, we pass to the tactual perception of it 
to such perception of Form, Size, and Position, as a blind 
man has And before dealing with this perception in its 
totality, let us look at its components considering these 
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first as known to nS, and then m our mode of knowing 
them 

It 13 an anciently established doctrine that Form or 
Figure, which wo mav call tbo most complex mode of ex 
tension, 13 resolrahle into relatiro mngnitndo of parts An 
equilateral tnanglo is one of which the three sides are alike 
in their lengths An ellipse is a symmetrical closed curre, of 
which tho transverse and conjugate diameters ore the one 
greater than tho other A cu^ is a solid having all its 
surfaces of the «!amo magnitude, and all its angles of the 
same magnitude A cone is a solid, successive sections of 
which, made at right angles to the axis, are circles regnlarly 
decreasing in magnitude as we progress from base to apex 
Any object described ns narrow, has a breadth of small 
magnitude compared with its length A symmetneal figure 
is» one m which tho homologous parts on opposite sides are 
equal m magnitude Moreover, an alteration in the form of 
anything, is an alteration tn the comparative sizes of some 
of its parts— a change in the relations of magmtude sub 
sisting between them and tho other parts Hence, form 
bemg resolvable into relations of magnitude, we may go 
on to analyze that out of which these relations arose — 
magnitude itself 

On passing from a mode of extension which consists in 
relations of magnitude, to consider magnitude itself, it 
would seem that relativity is no longer involved , hut this 
IS not really the case Of absolute magnitude we can 
frame no conception All magmtudes as known to us are 
thought of as equal to, greater than, or less than, certain 
other magnitudes In spealfing of a house as large, nc 
mean large in comparison with other houses , m calling a 
man short, we mean short in comparison with most men 
m describing Mercury as small and a certain pin’s head ns 
big, wo mean in comparison with planets and pins’ heads 
i-espectii ely And further we can have no general notion of 
magnitude save one constructed oat of the magnitudes 
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given to US m experience, and therefore, thoaglit of m reia* 
tion to them In ivhat, then, consists the difference between 
figure and size as known to us ? Simply m this — 'When 
thinking of a thing's figure, we think of the relations of 
magnituilo which its constituent parts bear to one another , 
but when thinking of its size, we think of the rela 
tion of magnitude which it, as a whole, bears to other 
wholes Still there remains the question — ^What 

is a imgnitudo considered analytically ? The reply is — It 
consists of relations oi position When we conceive any 
thing as having a certain bulk, we conceive its opposite 
limiting surfaces as more or less removed from each other , 
that is — as related m position When we think of a parti 
cular area, we think of a surface having boundary Imes 
standing to one another in specific degrees of remoteness , 
that IS— as related m position "When we imagine a line of 
definite length, we imagine its tetmim as occupying phccs 
m space having some positive distance from each other , 
that 3s — as related in position A solid is decomposable 
into planes, a plane into lines, lines into points, and as 
adjacent points cannot be conceivod as distinct from each 
other, without being conceived as having relative positions. 
It follows that every cognition of magnitude is a cognition 
of relations of position, which are presented to consciousness 
as like or unlike other relations of position 

This analysis brings ns to the remainmg space attribute 
of body — ^Position Like Magnitude, Position cannot he 

known absolutely, it can be known only relatively The 
position of a thing is inconceivable, save by thinking of that 
thing as at some distance from one or more other things 
Imagine a solitary pomt A, in space which has no assignahlo 
bounds , and suppose it possible for that point to be known 
by a being having no locality What can be predicated re 
bpccting Its place? Absolatelynothing Imagine another 
pomt B, to be added Wbot can now be predicated respect 
mg the two ? Still nothing Neither point having any 
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attribute save position, tlie two are not comparable m 
themaehes, and nothing can be ‘aid of their relative posi- 
tion from lack of anything with which to compare it The 
distance between them may be either infinite or infinitesimal, 
according to the mea^are used, and ns, by the hypothesis, 
there exists no measnre — as space contains nothing save 
the&e two points, the distance betw«m them is unthinkable 
But suppose that a third point C, is added Immediately it 
becomes possible to frame a proposition respecting the posi- 
tions of the three The two distances A to B, and A to C, 
serve as measures to each other The space between A and 
B may be compared with the space between A and C , 'and 
the relation of position m which A stands to B, is thinkable 
as like or unlike the relation m which A stands to C Posi- 
tion, then, IS not an attnbutc of bod^ in itself, but onI> in 
its connexion with the other contents of the universe 
Itelations of position are of tno kinds those which 
subsist betweeu subject and object , and ibooo which sub- 
sist between either different objects, or different parts of 
the same object Of theso tbe last are resolvable into the 
first On reincrabermg tli it in the dark a man can di coier 
the relative positions of two objects only by touching first 
one and then the other, and so inferring their rolatue 
positions from his own position towards each , and on 
remembering tbit by vision no knowledge of thtir relative 
positions can be reached save through o perception of the 
distance of each from the eye, it becomes clear that ulti- 
mateli,all relituc positions may bo decomposed into rela- 
tive positions of subject and object 

3Tiese conclusion* — that Figure is rc«olvablo into relative 
magnitudes , tliat ^Ingnitudo is resolmblo into relative posi- 
tions, and that all relative positions may finally be reduced 
to positions of subject and object — mil be fuHj confirmed 
on cori'idtring tbe process b> winch the space ntlnbutes of 
bodi become known to a blmd man lie puts out his 
hand, and touching something, tbcrebj learns it* position 
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with rc'ipoct to liimsolf He puts out his other hind, and 
meeting no rc&iFtinco abo\c, or on ono sulo of, the post, 
tjon nlrtmly found, gams some negativo knowledge of the 
thing's magnitude — a kuonlcdgo ^shich three or four 
touches on dilTcrent sides of it servo to n,ndor po»itire 
/knd then, hv moving his hands over its surface, ho acqturts 
a notion of its liguro What, then, arc the elements out of 
which, by synthesis, his ptrctpttoiisof magnitude and figure 
are framed? lie has reccutd notliing but simultaneous and 
Micccssivo touclas flich touch estahhs.licd a relition of 
position between himself and the point touched And all 
ho can know respecting tnnguiiudo and figure — that w, 
respecting the rehttve positions of these points to one 
onother — is necess.-irily kuonn through tho rclitiro posi- 
tions m which thc^ scvenlly stand to himself 

Onr perceptions of all tho spaecmttributcs of body, hemg 
thus dccomposabto into peremptions of positions hko tliat 
guard bj a amglo act of touch, no have next to inqmrO 
what is contained m a perception of this kmd Obviously 
to perceive tho position of anj thing touched, is to perceive 
the position of that part of the bod) m '\ hich the sensation 
of touch arises Whenco it follows that our knowledge of 
the positions of objects, is built upon our knowledge of tho 
positions of our members towards one another — knowKiIgo 
both of their fixed rclatioos, ond of those tcniponry rein- 
tions they are placed m by every chaugo of muscuhr ndju«t 
ment 'ijiat this knowledge is g’lined by bringing wh 
part in contact with the others and moving the parts oiei* 
ono another in all possible ways, and tbit the motions as 
well as tho touches involved in these mutual explorations, 
are known by their reactions upon consciousness, are pro- 
positions that scarcely need stating But ifc is manifi-stJ/ 
impossible to carry the analysis further without analyzing 
our perception of motion Relative position and motion 
are two sides of the same experience Vj o can neither con- 
ceive motion without conccivmg relative position, nor du 
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coYor relative position, witbont motion Tor tlie present, 
therefore, we mast be content with the conclusion that, 
whether visiial or tactual, the perception of every statical 
attribute of body is resolvable mto perceptions of relative 
position which are gamed through motion 

§ 329 Before defining m its totality the perception of 
body ns presentmg statical attributes, it is needful to remark 
that the resisting positions which, as co ordmated m thought, 
constitute the consciousness of Magnitude or of Figure, must 
aggregated — must be contmuous with an assemblage of 
intermediate resisting positions If they are discontinuous— 
if they are separated by positions that do not resist, we nave 
a perception not of the space attributes of one body, but of 
the space attributos of two or more 

Premising this, and omitting as doubly mediate onr visual 
perceptions, we may say that the perception of body as 
presentmg statical attributes, is a composite state of con- 
sciousness, havmg for its primary elements the indehnite 
impressions of resistance and extension, unconditionally 
united with each other and with the subject m relations of 
coincidence in time and adjacency in space, and having for 
its secondary elements sundry dehnite impressions of resist 
ances, variously united with each other m relations of 
simultaneity and sequence that are severally conditional 
on the nature of the object and the acts of the subject, and 
all of them eondtlionally umted with tho primary elements 
by relations of sequence 

To which there is only to odd, as before, that these being 
the matenah of the perception, the process of perception 
consists m tho unconscious classing of theso impressions, 
relations, and conditions, with tho like before known ones 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE PERCEPTION OF SPACE. 

§ 330 In the last cliapter, mncli has been tacitly assertefl 
respecting onr perception of Space The consideration ol 
occapied space cannot be dissociated from the consideration 
of nnocrapied space The tiro being distinguished as re 
sistant extension and non resistant extension, it is impossible 
to treat of either inthont virtaally treating of both Sub 
Stantially, therefore, the mqouy on ivhich ire are now to 
enter must be a contmoation of the one jnst conclnden 
Before commencing it, something mnst be said in answer to 
those who, holding with Kant that Space is a form which 
belongs to the subject and not to the object, consider oU 
attempts to analyze our consciousness of it as absurd 

Among these, is Sir TVilham Hamilton , who says that 
“ it is truly on idle problem to attempt imagining the steps 
by which we may he supposed to have acquired the notion 
of extension , when in fact we are unable to imagme to our* 
selves the possibility of that notion not being always in oar 
possession ” 

On this proposition the first comment to be made is that 
a philosopher, dealing with questions of so subtle a hind 
becomes a doubtfnl guide wben he hampers the statement of 
lus doctrme by a phrase which seems to mean something 
but really means nothmg, as lu the last clau®e of the 
passage I have quoted The entire fact to which Sir 
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Hamilton refers is tins — am conscions of space I seeL 
to ospel the consciousness of space and fail I try to recall 
a time ■when I had not the consciousness of space and cannot 
do so And I express the result of these attempts hy saying 
that I cannot imagme myself as not having the consciousness 
of space But now, (supposing even that this statement is 
admissible without reservation, which it is not) to say that I 
cannot imagme the ** possibility ** of ever having been 
■without this consciousness, 13 to use words which have no 
answenng thoughts If I cannot now get rid of the con 
sciousness of space, and (which 13 tacitly implied) cannot 
think of any past experiences free from that consciousness , 
I am thereby debarred from predicating to myself anything 
about the "possibility” or impossibility of ever having been 
without the consciousuess For to imagine the possibility of 
the absence is really to imagine tho absence itself If I uso 
words not idly as mere symbob, but for their proper purpose 
of indicating certain states of my mind, tlien, when I soy 
that I can think of a thing as possible, I mean that it lies 
wthin the power of my repre«cntative faculty to put together 
in thought the terms of the proposition And therefore if 
I ask whether it is poasible or impossible to think of myself 
as having ever been without the notion of space, 1 imply 
that it lies n ithm tho power of my representative faculty to 
associato or dissociate the two terms of tho proposition, self 
and space But if I havo already recognized the fact that I 
cannot expel this consciousness, I have recognized tho fact 
that it 13 beyond the power of my representative faculty to 
associate or dissociate the terms of the proposition, and that 
therefore all question about the pos^^ibility or impossibility 
of imagining any other state is excluded 

But now, granting for aigument^s sake all which Sir 
William Hamilton has the power to allege, that wo cannot 
conceive ourselves as ever having been without tho notion 
of extension, it does not follow either that extension is a 
form of intuition, or that we arc disabled from anal^'zing tho 
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notion we have of it Those who have followed the Ime of 
argamenb running through Parts III , lY , and Y , and more 
especially those who remember the contents of §■§ 20S, 
237 — 247, will see that oar inability to banish from our nunds 
the idea of space is readily to be accounted for on the ex 
penence hypothesis If apace be an universal form of the 
non e^Oj it must prodoce some corresponding universal form 
in the ego — a form which, as being the constant element of 
all impressions presented in experience, and therefore of all 
impressions represented in thought, is independent of every 
particular impression, and consequently remains when every 
particular impression is, as far as possible, banished And 
then, to the argament that whether extension is a form of 
intmtion or not, our inability to conceive onrseVes as ever 
having been without it, disables us from analyzmg it, 
I reply, that while we may be disabled from analyzing it 
directly wo may remain able to analyze it indirectly 
Though examination of mental processes subjectively nuiy 
not disclose any anterior elements out of which to oonsirnct 
the consciousness of space , yet, by examining mental pro- 
cesses objectively, wo may gam the means of concemng how 
our own conscionsnegs of space was constracted As we 
learn vicariously that onr eyes mahe visible movements wfieu 
we glance from one thing to another, though wo can never 
see our own eyes move , so wo may learn vicariously how 
space has become a form of thought, even admitting that we 
cannot conceive onr consciousness as remaining m tbe 
absence of this form 

But what IS here granted (hr argument's saLe may he 
nghtly demed This alleged inability to conceive of con* 
sciousaess as existiag* wrdiout the notion of extensroo, J, 
for one, do not admit I find it quite possible to tbinh of 
myself as having possessed states of eonscionsness not 
involving any notion of extension — quite possible to 
imagine trams of thought in which space is not implied. 
It IS a vice of the older psychology, and of the Kantiau 
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psychology incladed, that it habitnally deals only with the 
consciousness of the adult ignonng the obvaons fact that 
the developed apparatus of thought possessed by the adult 
13 not possessed by the infant, but is slowly evolved , and 
Ignoring tbe further fact that associations unquestionably 
cstabhshed and consolidated by experience, are so carried bv 
us into all our tbmkings that we are constantly in danger of 
attributing to the undeveloped mind ideas which only the 
developed mind possesses It is a further vice of the 
^ntian psychohgy m its exposition of this hypothesis 
respectmg forms of intuition, that, instead of citing m 
proof intuitions of all orders, it cites mtmtions of those 
orders only with which the consciousness of space is most 
directly connected in experience If we refuse thus to 
limit the inquiry — if passmg over the sensations gained 
ihrough touch and vision, we contemplate certain others , 
and if wo figure ourselves as devoid of certain perceptions 
that are Imown to be acquired, it at once becomes easy to 
conceive ourselves as having thoughts that do not implj 
space 

Eemembenag that, as Sir Wilbam Hamilton himself ex- 
presses it, ‘'we are never aware even of the existence of our 
organism, except as it is somehow affected let us suppose 
a human bemg absolutely without expenence, and there- 
fore, as yet unacquainted with his own body It is admitted 
by Kant that space being but &form of mtuition cannot exist 
before intuition — cannot bo known in itself antecedently to 
experience, but that it is disclosed m the act of recemng 
experiences His doctrine is that the matter of perception 
being given by the non ego, and the form by tho ego, tbe 
form and the matter come into consciousness simultaneousiy 
In the supposed ca'sc, therefore, there is jet no notion of 
space Let the first impres^ionb received bo those 

of sound No one will allege that sound, as an affection of 
consciousne«s, has any space attributes And even those 
who have httlo considered such qaestions will admit that 
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our knowledge of soand ns coming from tins or that point 
m space, 13 n knowlcdgo gamed by expericnco — ^is a know, 
ledge not gnen along with the sound but xnferrcH from cer 
tarn modificntions of tho sound ^VlJcn being deluded by 
a ventriloquist and led to dmv wrong inferences, or when, 
respecting the whereabouts of a humming gnat at night wa 
can draw no inference, we get clear proof that pnmanly sound 
IS known only as pure senfintion rurthcr, let it 

bo observed that tho sensation of sound is of a kind which 
does not in itself make ns “ awaro of the enstenco of our 
organism, as somehow affected ” Only b} experience do 
wo learn that wo hear tbrongh tho cars Auditory impres 
aions are so indistinctly localiied that, in spite of fheir asso 
ciations, most adults oven will pcrceivo that in the absence 
of acquired knowlcdgo they would not know whereabouts 
m tho body they wero sentient Hence, in the sup 
posed state of nascent intclligoncc, sensations of sound, not 
having in themselves any spacc-impbcatioas, and not m 
themselves disclosing any part of tho organism as offeoted, 
would bo nothing more than simple aflecfions of con 
BCiousness, which would odmit of being remembered 
and compared withoat any notion of extension being 
involved Having duly contemplated the case 

thus objectiiely presented, any ono ordinanly endowed 
with imagination, will, I think, by closing his eyes ar 
ranging his body so as to givo ns few disturbing sensations 
os possible, and banishing to tho greatest extent practicable 
all remembrance of snrrounding things, be able to conceive 
a state m which a varied senes of sounds known as severally 
like and unlike, and thought of solely in respect to their 
mtiVciab T«\aU'aTbs, would ttio entire oonienl^ of conaovoos 
ness / 

"With such further'^reasons for holding that Space, con 
sidered as subjective, is derived by accumulated and con 
solldated experiences from Space considered as objective 
we may be encouraged to continue that analysis of our 
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perception of it collaterally entered npon in tLo last 
chapter, 

§ 331 Let na start afresh from the conclasions there 
reached They Tvere that, whether visual or tactual, every 
perception of the space attributes of body is docotapo«ablo 
into perceptions of relative position , that all perceptions of 
relative position, are decomposable into perceptions of the 
relatiie position of subject and object, and that these re- 
lations of position are knowable only through motion Such 
bemg now onr data, the first question that arises is — ^How, 
through expencnces of occupied citension, or body, can wo 
ever gam the notion of unoccupied extension, or space ? 
How, from tho perception of a relation between resistant 
positions, do we progress to tho perception of a relation 
between non resistant positions ? If all tbe apace attnbntcs 
of body arc resolvable into relations of position between 
subject and object, disclosed m the act of touch — if, 
originally, relative position is only thus knowable — if, 
therefore, position is, to tho nascent intelligence, incogma 
able except as tho position of something that produces an 
impression on tho organism , how is it possible for tho idea 
of position over to bo dissociated from that of bodj ? 

This problem, difficult of solution as it appears, is really a 
very easy one Tf, after some particular motion of a limb 
there mranably camo a sensation of softne^ , after some 
other, one of roughness , after «ome other, one of hardness— 
or if, after those movemenfs of tho eye needed for some 
special act of vision, there always came a scn'a.tion of red- 
ness, after *!ome others, a sensation of blueness , and so on 
—it IS manifest that, m conformity with the laws of associa- 
tion, there would bo established constant relations between 
such motions and such sen'yitions If positions were con- 
ceived at all, th«y would bo conceived as mvonably oc- 
cupied by things producing special impressions, and it 
Vrould bo impossible to dissociate tho positions from tho 
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thiD"3 Bat as ko find that a certain morement of tba 
band which once brought it in contact with something hot, 
now bniigs it in contact with sometUing sharp, and now 
With nothing at all , and as wo find that a certain movement 
of tho eye which onco was followed by tho sight of a hlach 
object, 13 now followed by tho sight of n white object, and 
now by tho sight of no object , it rosnlts that tho idea of the 
particular position accompanying each ono of these move 
ments, is, by accumnlated crpencnccs, dissociated from 
objects and impression* It results, too, that os there are 
endless such movements, thero como to bo endless sneh 
positions conceived as existing apart from body And it 
rcsnlts, further, that as in tho first and in overy sobsequent 
act of perception, each position is known as coexistent with 
the subject, thero arises a consciousness of countless such 
coexistent positions , that is— of Space This is not offered 
as an ultimate interpretation , for, os before admitted, the 
difficulty IS to account for our notion of relative position 
All that 13 hero attempted ii, partially to explam how, from 
that primitive notion, our consciousness of Space in it* 
totality is built up 

Carrying witb us this idea, caUing to mmd the structure 
of the return as described m the last chapter, and remember- 
ing the mode in which the relations among its elements are 
established, it will, I think, become possible to conceive how 
that wonderful perception we have of visible space is gene- 
rated It is a pecoliariiy of sight that it makes us partially 
conscious of many things it once. On now raising my 
head, I take in at a glance, desk, papers, table, books, 
chairs, walls, carpet, window, and sundry objects outside 
all of them simultaneously impressing me with various 
details of colour, suggesting enrface and structure True, I 
am not equally conscious of all these things at the ssme^ 
time I find that some one object at which I am lookmg 
IS more distmctly present to my mi-nd than any other, and 
that the one point m this object on which the visuul axes 
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converge is more vividly perceived than the r st In fact, 
I have a perfect perception of scarcely more than an infimte 
Bimal portion of the whole visaal area Nevertheless, even 
while concentrating my attention on this infinitesimal por 
tion, I am in some degree aware of the whole My complete 
consciousness of a particnlar letter on the bach of a booh, 
does not exclude a consciousness that there aie accom 
panymg letters— does not exclude a consciousness of the 
booh— does not exclude a consciousness of the table on 
which the book lies — nay, does not oven exclude a con 
sciousness of the wall against which the table stands All 
these things are present to me m different degrees of mten 
Bity — degrees that become less, partly in proportion as the 
thmgs are unohtrnsive m colour and size, and partly m pro- 
portion as they recede from the centre of the visual field 
Not that these many surrounding thmgs are definitely 
known os such op sach , for, while keeping my eyes fixed on 
one object, I cannot make that assertory judgment respect 
mg any adjacent object which a real cognition of it implies, 
without bccommg, for the moment, imperfectly conscious 
of the object on which my eyes are fixed But not- 
withstandmg nil this, it remains true that these various 
objects are in some senso present to my mmd — are in- 
cipiently perceived — are severally tending to fill tho con- 
sciousness — are each of them partially exciting tho mental 
states that would arise were it to be distinctly perceived 
This peculiarity in the faculty of sight (to which there 
13 nothing analogous m the faculties of taste and smell , 
which, in tho faculty of hearing, is vaguely represented 
our appreciation of harmony , and which is hut very im 
perfectly paralleled m the tactual faculty by the ability wo 
have to discern iiregulanties in a surface on which the 
hand is laid) is clearly due to the structnro of the retina 
Consisting of multitudmons sensitive elements each capable 
of independent stimulation, it resnlts that when an imago is 
received bv tho retina, each of those sensitive elements on 
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^vhich tho variously modified rays of light fall, is thrown 
luto a state of greater or less cvcitomcnt Each of them 
as it were, touches some particular part of the image , and 
sends inwards to tho central nervous system the impression 
produced by tho touch But now obsorvo that, as before 
explained, each retinal element has come to have a known 
relation to every ono of those around it— a relation snch 
that their synchronous excitation serves to represent their 
serial excitation Lest this symbolism should not have 
been fully nnderstood, I will endeavour further to elucidate 
it Suppose a mmuto dot to be looked at — a dot 

so small that its imago, cast on the retina, covers only one 
of these sensitive elements, A Now suppose the eye to be 
so slightly moved that tho imago of this dot falls on the 
adjacent element B What results f Two slight changes 
of consciousness the one proceeding from the new retinal 
element affected , the other from the muscles producing tho 
motion Let there be another motion, such ns will transfer 
the image of the dot to tho next clement C Two other 
changes of consciousness result And «o on continuously 
the consequence being that tho relative positions m con 
sciousness of A and B, A and 0, A and I), A and L i-c , 
aro known by the number of intervening states Imagme 
now that instead of these small motions separately made, 
the eye is moved with ordinary rapidity , so that the image 
of the dot sweeps over the whole senes A to Z m on ex 
tremely short time "What results ? It is a familiar fact 
that all impressions on the senses, and visual ones among 
the number, continue for a certain brief period after they 
are made Hence, when the retinal elements forming the 
senes A to Z are excited ra rapid succession, the excitation 
of Z commences before that of A has ceased, and for a 
moment the whole senes A to Z remains m a state of cs 
citemenfc together This being nnderstood, suppose the 
eye is turned upon a line of such length that its imago 
covers the whole senes A to Z What results ? There is 
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a smiultaneoas excitation of the senes A to Z, differing 
from tho last in this , that it is persistent, and that it is 
nnaccompanied by sensations of motion But does it not 
follow from the known laws of association, that as the 
simultaneous excitation is common to both cases, it will, in 
the last case, tend to aroose in consciousness that senes of 
states which accompanied it in the first ? Will it not tend 
to consolidate the entire Senes of such states into one state ^ 
and will it not thus come to be taken as the equivalent of such 
senes? There cannot, I think, be a doubt of it And if 
not, then we may see bow an excitement of consciousness 
by the coexistent positions constituting a line, "erves as tho 
representative of that serial excitement of it which accom- 
panies motion along that hue Let us return now 

to the above desenbed state of the retina as occupied by an 
image or by a cluster of images Belations of coexistent 
position like those we have hero considered in respect to a 
particular hnear senes, are established throughout countless 
such senes m all directions over the retina so putting each 
element in relation with every other I orther, by a process 
analogous to that desenbed, the state of consciousness pro- 
duced by the focal adjustment and convergence of the eyes 
to each particular point, has been made a symbol of tho 
senes of coexistent positions between tho eyes and that 
point After dwelling awhile on these facts, tho genesis of 
our visual perception of space will begin to bo compre- 
hensible Every one of tho retinal elements simaltaneou-sly 
thrown into a state of partial excitement, arousing ns it 
docs not only a partial consciousness of tho sensation 
answering to its own excitement, but also a partial con 
sciousness of the many relations of coexistent position csta 
blished between it and tho rest, which are all of them 
similarly excited and similarly suggestive, there results a 
consciousness of a whole area of coexistent positions 
llcanwbilo tho particular consciousness that accompanies 
adjas‘mcnt of tho eyes, calling np as it docs tho line of 
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coenstont positions lying between tho subject and the 
object specially contemplated , and each of the things, and 
parts of things, not in tho centre of the field, exciting bv 
Its more or less defimte imago an incipient consciousness 
of its distance, that is, of the coexistent positions lymg 
between the eje and it, there is awakened a consciousness 
of a whole io?umc of coexistent positions — of Space in three 
dimensions Along with a comjilete consciousness of the 
one position to which the visual axes converge, arises a 
nasaent consciousness of an infinity of other positions— i 
consciousness that is nascent m the same sense that our 
consciousness of the various objects out of the centre of 
the visual field is nascent One addition must be 

mad© Aa the innumerable relations subsisting among 
these coexistent positions were originally established hy 
motion, as each of these relations came by habit to stand 
for the senes of mental states accompanying the motion 
which measured it , as every one of such relations must, 
when presented to consciousness, still tend to call np m 
indistinct way that tram of foebngs accompanymg motion, 
which it represents , and as tho simultaneous presentation 
of an infinity of such relations will tend to suggest an 
infinity of such experiences of motion, which, as being m 
all directions, must so neutralize one another as to prevent 
any particular motion from being thought of, there will 
arise, as their common resultant, that sense of oSihfy 
move, that sense of freedom for mohon, which forms the re- 
mauung constituent m our notion of Space 

Any one who finds it difficult to conceive how, bj so 
elaborate a process as this, there should be reached a 
notion apparently so simple, so homogeneous, as that which 
WB have of Space, wiD feel the difficulty diminis’iie5 tJU 
recalling these several facts — ^First, that the experiences 
out of which the notion is framed and consolidated are m 
their essentials the same for ourselves and for the ancestral 
races of creatures fiom which we inhent our organizationSi 
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and that tlieso nniforin anccstnl expenonces, potentially 
present mtho nervous atractares bequeathed to ns, constitute 
ft partiallj innate preparedness for the notion , second, that 
the individual etpononccs which repeat these ancestral expe- 
riences commence at birth, and servo to aid the develop- 
ment of the correlative structnres while they give them their 
ultimate definiteness, third, that o\ery day throughout our 
hves, and throughout tho whole of each day, wo nro repeat- 
ing our experiences of these innumerable coexistences of 
position and their several equivalences to the serial states 
of fechng accompanying motions , and fourth, that after 
development is complete these cxpenences mvnri ibly agree 
—that these relations ot coextstent positions arc unchange- 
able— ire erer tie sazae teirards each etier and tho sabjeck 
—are over equivalent to tho same motions On bearmg 
m mind this inhentance of latent experiences, this early 
commencement of the expenonces that venfy and complete 
them, this m6ntto repetition of them, and their absolute 
uniformity , and on further remembering the power which, 
in virtne of its structure, tho eye possesses of partially sug. 
gesting to the mmd countless such oxpenences at the same 
moment , it will become possible to conceive how we acquire 
that consohdated idea of space m its totality, which at first 
seems so inexplicable. On developing somewhat 

further a late illustration, we shall be enabled to conceive 
this stiU more clearly By habit each of the groups of 
letters now before the reader has acquired a seemingly 
inherent meaning — has ceased to be a mere senes of 
straight and bent strokes, and has actually, as it were, 
ahsorhe I some of tho thought for which it stands More- 
over in our intellectual operations, these clu'sters of symbols 
have come to bo the elements with which we think, and 
are so habitually used to the exclusion of the things they 
signify, as to cause frequent mistakes This being so, it is 
easy to see how, with symbols leamt much earlier, symbols 
incomparably more simple, uniform, and exact, symbols 
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used every instant of our waking lives, a like transformaticn 
and substitution has been earned much further And when 
this 13 understood, it may also be understood bow the state 
of consciousness answenng to any group of coexistent 
positions made known by the senses, has supplanted m oni 
minds the senes of states of consciousness to which it was 
equivalent, and how, consequently, our space-perceptions 
have become a language in which we think of surrounding 
things Without at all thinking of those experiences of 
motion which this language expresses 

§ 332 Its most finished form will bo given to this inter 
pretation by going on to consider how it enables ns to un 
derstaud the origin of the space-mtuitions which we 
recognize as necessary The general theory of these the 
reader will at once see is that they are the fired functions 
of fixed structures that have become moulded into corre 
spondence with fixed outer relations In elaborating this 
general theory into a more special form, such repetitions as 
may be needed will, I think, be justified by the result 

I take a pin's head, plice it on a table, retreat towards 
the far side of the room, and presently reach a distance at 
which I can no longer see the pin’s head The structure I 
have inherited determines a fixed limit to the distance at 
which a fixed area can produce on me a visual jmpres 
sion The pin’s head becomes visible again as I 

approach the table , its apparent area (or quantity of con 
Bciousness of coexistent positions it produces in me) goes 
on increaamg , until at length, when my eye is within a few 
inches, this area becomes the largest possible consistent with 
that definiteness implied by a perception of the object and 
its place as such and such Tor if my eye continues to bo 
brought nearer, the apparent area, while enlarging, becomes 
gradnally more confused in character and ladefimto in out- 
line , so that in the absence of previous knowledge I «honld 
be unable to say from what it proceeded Thus 
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there are both near and remote limits to the distance at 
which a given extension can so affect me as to cause a 
visual consciousness of it That is to say, the orgamzation 
bequeathed to me partially pre determines the relations be 
tween certam outer magnitudes and distances and certain 
inner perceptions to be produced by them 

More than these limitations are thus potentially present 
Between each consciousness of an area subtended by any 
object and the consciousness of the distance at which ic 
subtends this area, there is a relation lying latent m tho 
optical, muscular, and nervous structures — not a relation 
such that at the outset its terms are completely adjusted , 
but a relation such that the one consciousness arouses a 
vague form of the other, which individual development and 
experience make a deSnite form The image of a square 
foot placed ten yards off, covers a precisely limited area of 
the retma , and at the same time the muscular contractions 
by which the two ej es are converged on the square foot, and 
focally adjusted to it, form a combination which alone can 
produce clear vision of an object ten yards off Thus the 
inherited structure is such (hat the square loot placed at the 
distance of ten yards cannot be distinctly perceived without 
there arising a relation between a speciBc number of the 
retinal elements covered by the image and a specific adjust- 
ment of the ocular muscles both implying specific states 
of consciousness And similarly with every other dis 
tance This is not all "UTule the retinal area covered 

by the image of the square foot at each distance has a dtfi 
mte relation to tho muscular adjustment required to bring it 
into focus at that distance , there is also a definite relation 
between every different position of tho square fool to the 
right or to tho left, above or below, and the particular 
group of retinal elements which its image will cover, and 
there is also a defimte relation between e% cry such position 
and tho particular set of muscular movements required to 
direct the eyes upon it so as to bnug its imago into the 
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centre of tliu retina All tliese correlations are m great 

measure pre establislied — are pre established so far as the 
inherited organization i<» developed at the time it comes 
into activity , and this activity can do no other than com- 
plete the structure, and change the innate vague con 
nexions among the accompanying states of consciousness 
into definite connexions 

To a like extent pre determined by the inherited organiza- 
tion, and similarly made precise by the mdividaal expe- 
riences which accompany the development of this inherited 
organization, are the correlations between these visual im 
pressions and the tactnal and mnscahr impressions derived 
by the limbs from the same objects The square foot a } ard 
off requires a certain mnscolar motion to reach it, and other 
muscular motions to move the hands ronnd it, and the 
quantities and combinations of these are related to tho 
quantities and combinations of the visual impressions 
yielded by the square foot at that distance The square 
foot cannot be bronght nearer, or moved towards either 
Ride, without there occurring simultaneous chauges, defi 
nitely related to one another, between the feelings which 
tactual exploration gives and the feelings which vision gives 
And the like holds between the visaal feelings and tho 
feelings that attend locomotion, when the object is beyond 
reach Olcarly, correlations of theso kinds are dependent on 
tho sizes and structures of tho body and limbs, as standinff 
in connexion with the sizes and structures and positions of 
the eyes Not forgetting tho fact that tho same sensations 
of touch may bo gamedi by ranscuhr adjustments that dilTer 
somewhat, wo may say that tho conceptions of space relations 
to bo disclosed in expenonco by mnsenlar motions, oro 
mainly fixed beforehand by tho inhcntcd structures * 

* A qualification must be appenjed It may properly be objecteJ te 
this doctrine when offered for full acceptance that it takea no nolo vt tb* 
ebas^a of proportions among TUsal and motor appliances that go on dttn»8 
dLvelopmcnt The length of a maa a arm >a some three tunes tbe leojl-i 
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Little more need bo said to make it clear how certain 
primary space relations are presented to conscioasne-Js 
nnder the form of necessary relations If s segment of a 
circle be looked at, the ivaa^o of it cast on the retina is 
necessarily such that the arc covers a greater number of 
retinal elements than the chord, and since each of these 
retinal elements yields its separate impression to conscious- 
ness, the senes of impressions produced by the arc is felt as 
larger than the series produced by the chord This con- 
tinues to hold hon ever much the arc is flattened so long 
as it has any perceptible curvature at all, it is felt to bo 
longer than the chord uniting its extremes Parallel expe- 
nences are denved from the ocular muscles Carr^ mg tho 
eye along the Une of the curve, jiclds to consciousness a 
greater quantity of sensation than carrying the eye along 
tho chord does As the cutvo is flattened this diflcrcnce 

of tn lofaat'a arm , bat neither the diameter of a mao ■ retina nor tho 
tpaee between lua eyes u acjthinj; like three timee that of the corre 
■ponding dimeoaioo m the infant. CooseqneatJ/ the ocular adjnttmenti 
and answenog tenaationa which vtsioo of a near olject pr^acte m 
an infant, bear ratios to tho mnsenUr adjustments and feelings which 
tactnal eaploratioa of It giree, difTereot from the ratios which they bear 
to one another in a man. Uence that these nerro muscoiar acts and 
accompao} log mental etates which answer to certain positions in space, are 
pre ailjttsted in the race under a special form yL.e that which they hare in 
the odnlt, leetns untenable Two considcratiODS serve to dispose of this 
difficulty , while they qualify in a needfnl way the onginal statement The 
one IS, that the correlation of atmetores and of potential mental states 
accomponyiog their actions being mhented bj the infant in a proximate 
form, IS progressively modified by the daily activities that accompany de 
rclopmcnt, nntil it reaches the complete form individual czpcrten -es thus 
serving to finish what la but rsdely sketched out at birth. The other is, 
that apart from actiiities and concomitant expenences, there go on spun 
taneously, daring development, structural modifications which complete the 
adjustmuit of the organum to the envirooment, as that adjustment existed 
in adult ancestors. Among many nndeniable proofs of this, the most 
conspicnons is famished by the eeubbshment of the reprodoctive capacity 
t anons correlated deviilo^ meats indiiTervBtptfts of tho organutn, including 
the ticrvons centres, commence at puberty, and completo themselves qoilc 
mdepcndently of functional actions. Criilently, then, wc have good ground 

0 
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dimmiabea : but some of it continues as long as the curve 
continues appreciable Thus the truth that a straight line 
IS the shortest line between two points, lies latent in the 
Structures of the eyes and tho nervous centres which receive 
and co-ordinate visual impressions We cannot think other- 
wise because, during that adjustment between the organiom 
and the envnonment which evolution has estibhshed, the 
inner relations have been so moulded upon the outer rela- 
tions that they cannot by any effort be made not to fit 
them Just in the same way that an infant’s hand, con- 
structed BO as to grasp by bending the fingers inwards, 
implies ancestral hands which have thus grasped, and mlplies 
objects in the environment to be thus grasped by this mfau* 
tme hand when it is developed , so tho various structures 
fitting the infaut for apprehensions of space-relations, imply 
such apprehensions in the past by its ancestors and m the 

for the beliet that the correUtiou here m questieo, different in the child 
frnm the answering correUtioas m the adult, undergo a contuinous rs 
adja«tment dunng the growth o! the child, in virtue of processes equsJly 
epontaneons with those which detcncine its growth the expensneea iC re- 
ceives from moment to moment dunog the development, aerviog hot to 
facilitate the re adjustment pre determined by Jts constitution. Neverthe 
less, while we ascribe thegcneial forms of the'e correlations to inherited 
etruetures, and ascribe to inbented tendencies the modifications that go oo 
in these structures during growth, wo most not overlook the fact that 
lodividoal experiences are capable of doing much Not only m the seosa* 
tioDS they yield do they furnish the concrete terms for these relations onl of 
which our epace corscjousness js boilt , and not only by tbwr repetitions 
do they serve to give precision to tbecoasciousoess of each particolai rrla 
tion , but they work such effects upon tho associations of ideas and answei^ 
mg nervous connexions as sofBce, in some cases, to invert the inberitea 
relations The testimony of the microscapist demonstrates this As he 
fora pointed out, {| 204) he beconiea in course of time so sccustomed to see 
in the microscopic image a reversal ot those motions which hia fingers pro 
thA'sJyjwhhA’A-is.wa’ffiM'g.th.'fct.hrt. ■ta. hft. •wnsAuiu* of tbo 
contradiction— nay wore, when he comes to use an “ erecting glass’ vbich 
re reverses the apparent motion and makes it in the same direction 
as it would appear mthoot tbo raicroseop^ he becomes completely 
and bungles just as ho did whcnJjeonginaJly bad to learn to reverse tbs 
motions 
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fature by itself And jast as it has bccofQO impossible for 
the hand to giasp by bonding the fingers outwards instead 
of inwards, so has it become impossible for those nervous 
actions by which we apprehend primary ppace-relations to 
be reversed so as to enable us to tbmV of these relations 
otherwise than we do 

It will probably be remarked that this view approacheL 
to the view of Leibnitz , and some perhaps will think that 
it does not differ very widely from that of K!ant Already 
I have pointed out {§ 208) that the hypothesis of Evolution 

supplies a reconciliation between the experience hj-po- 
thesis as commonly interpreted and the hypothesis which 
the ta w\d Iwite we see hnw 

complete the reconciliation is For while we are enabled 
to recognize the truth which hes in the doctrine of a “ pre- 
established harmony/' and the troth which hes m the doc- 
trine of " forms of intuition , ” we are enabled to interpret 
these truths as corollaries from the doctnuo that all intclh- 
gence is acquired through expenenco wo have but to ex- 
pand this doctrine so as to make it mcludoj with the expe- 
rience of each individual, the experiences of all ancestral 
individuals By regarding these data of intelligence as a 
pnon for the individual, but a postenort for that entire 
senes of individuals of which he forms tho last term, we 
escape tho difficulties of both hypotheses as currently un- 
derstood 

Tho argnment may bo fitly conclnded by glancing at 
sundrj peculiarities in our conception of space, quite irre- 
concilable a%nth tho Kantian hypothesis, hut harmonizing 
completely with the hypothesis that has beCR set forth 

§ 333 Our varions cpi-penpheral feebngs carry with 
them the consciousness of space m. degrees that range from 
no consciousness up to extremely vind consciousness As 
already pointed out, sensations of sound do not of them- 
selves yield tho consciousness of apace it is oul) through 
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eirpcnoQco that tto assoctato them with outer objects llnch 
tho same may be said of odours No thought of position 
onginally accompamca a sensation of aracll it is by erpe 
nment that wo learn tho connoxions between smells and 


things yielding them, and so como to thmk of them as in 
space Somo apace consciousness accompanies the seasa 
tion of taste nob only through the tactual feelings it gircs 
to tho tongue and pahto do wo know the position of a sapid 
mor&cl, but wo can imgoely perceiro its whereabouts by 
a localized intensity of tho sensatton of taste BehtireJy 
clear and extensive and vaned is the space ceasciousnc'S 
that goes along with tactual feelings Though the man 
born blind Ins but a very imperfect notion of space, and a 
notion composed in a different way from that of persons 
who can seo, jot it is a notion much greater than that 
given along with taste But so immensely more vind 


and comprehensiro is tho eonscionsncss of spice accom 
pinyiug nsual sensations, that we habitually think of it 
os accompanying these only Now let us a«k 

with what other senes of contrasts do these contrasts go ? 


They go along with tho contrasts between tho mohihties 


of the sense organs, relatively to tho stimoU they leceivc 
The sensitive surface within either ear cannot he so moved 


about in relation to the incoming vibrations as to expose 
now one part and now another to them all that can be done 
is to shift the head in such wav as to vary tho intensity of 
the sound waves that fall on either ear and on the two ears 
Similarly with smell The olfactory tract is fixed m rela 
tion to tho body of inhaled odour it can siroply be brought 
as a whole nearer to or further from the source of the sensa 
tion Along with tastes we have seen that a certain amount 
of space consciousness is directly given , end here vie sea 
that the sen^o organ is movable with respect to the source 
of its stimulation Far more marked is the mohihty of the 
sentient surface in relation to the object effecting it, when 
we pass to the case of touch, and it zs observable, also. 
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tliat tlie spacc-conscionsncss accompanying tactnal sensa. 
tions IS clear m proportion as the parts whence the 
Sf*u«ations como aro mobile We cannot form any such 
distinct conceptions of the sizes and shapes of things 
explored hy our backs or legs, as we -can of tlie sizes 
and shapes of things explored by onr hands But it 
IS nhen wo come to the eyes that wo reach the greatest 
mobility of tho parts relatively to thcir stimuli not, 
indeed, rclatiicly to the actual outer objects, but rela- 
tively to the images of those objects cast on the retmee 
For the rctinx, made up of multitudinous independent 
sensitive agents, can bo moved with immense facility 
all abont the images falling upon them With a quick 
ness almost too groat to note, the contractions that con 
xerge the ejea and adjust their foci are effected, and bi 
other contractions tho clustered feelers which make up 
the retinas are swept from side ta side, and up and down, 
over the image, tonching oil its parts m conntless comhina 
tions and successions Here, then, we hare the highly- 
Bignificant fact that the space consciousness accompanj mg 
each kind of sensation derived from tho outer world^ os 
great in proportion to tho variety and rapidity of the 
sensations of motion which go along with the receipt of it 
— a fact obanonsly to be expected if the foregomg interpre 
tation IS true 

Another peculiarity m our perception of space is worth 
notmg If the reader, while looking at Ins hand or any 
equally-close object, will consider what consciousness he has 
of tho space lying between it and his eyes, he will perceive 
that his consciousness of it is, as it were, exhaustive He 
has an extremely complete or detailed perception of it If he 
now directs Ins eyes to the farther side of the room, and con- 
templates an equal portion of space there, he finds that he has 
much less knowledge of it Ho Imsnothmg like so intimate 
an acquaintance with its constituent parts If, again, lookmg 
through the window, he observes what consciousness he has 
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of a apace a hundred yards away, he discovers ifc to be a 
still less specific conscionsness And on gazing at tbo 
distant horizon he becomes aware that he has scaicelyany 
perception of that for off Etpace — ^has rather an indistinct 
conception than a distinct jjerception But this is exactly 
the kind of knowledge that would result from experiences 
organized as above described Of the space within range 
of our hands we have the most complete perception, because 
we have had myriads of experiences of relative positions 
withm that space And of space as it recedes from ns ive 
have a less and less complete perception, becanse our expo 
nences of relative posibons contained in it have been fewer 
and fewer 

A kmdied peculiarity m oar space perceptions, which was 
indicated in § 119, has a like implication We saw that 
when the eyes are adjusted to see any object, or part of an 
object, “wo become conscious of the space it occupies, and 
of the closely environing space, with much more distinct 
ness than wo are conscious of auy other space ” Now if our 
consciousness of spaco results from organized and inherited 
experiences, verified and completed during the activity and 
development of the individual, this peculiaiity must mevit 
ably result from the ordinary process of association For 
those feelings, visual, tactual, and muscular, which accom 
pany the disclosure of any position occupied by an object, 
or part of an object, have been, la the expenences of our 
selves and our ancestors, oftoner associated with the feelings 
accompanying disclosure of adjacent occupied positions than 
they have with the feelings accompanying the disclosuic of 
remote positions Obviously the frequency and directness 
of the associations have always been proportionate to the 
pitimirfAy Hence, irom Hie \isw of a^sociotatm it is 
mediate corollary tliat when the ejes are converged on auy 
point, we become clearly consmous of the space around 
it, and that when we turn the eyes to a second point 
this consciousness fades, and gives place to a sumlnt 
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distinct consciousness of the space around this second 
point No less significant is the concomitant 

pecnlianty that ivliile wq are conscious of the space 
between our eyes and anything at which we look, we are 
not simnltaneonsly conscious of the space bejond unless 
it contains objects which are impressing their images upon 
us This fact will bo most clearly recognized on observing 
how at night, when the shutters are closed and no souud 
reminds us of the outer world, we have no distinctly pre 
sented consciousness of outer space We are spontaneou'sly 
conscious of the space mthin the walls, but wo are not 
spontaneonsly conscious of the space beyond the walls And 
when imagination makes us conscious of this space bej ond 
the walls, we become conscious of it by thinking of ourselves 
as looking at the objects it contains, and sorentembering tbe 
spaces between us and them Now this is manifestly just 
what the hypothesis implies For the explorations which 
reveal the po«!ition of anj object to us, are always ex 
plorations which acquaint ns with the space between ns and 
it, but not with the space beyond it 
The feelings accompanying certain abnormal states of the 
nervous system, furnish confirmatory evidence De Qnmccj, 
describing some of his opium dreams, says that ^‘bmldmgs 
and landscapes were exhibited m proportions so vast as the 
bodily eye is not fitted to receive Space swelled, and i\as 
amplified to an extent of -unutterable mfimty ” It is not at 
all an uncommon thing with nervous subjects to have 
illusive perceptions in which the body seems enormously 
extended even to the covering an aero of ground Now 
tbe state m which these phenomena occur, is one of exalted 
nervous activity — a state m which De Qnmcey depicts him 
self as seeing m their minutest details the long forgotten 
events of his childhood And if we consider what effect 
must be produced on the consciousness of space, by an 
excitement dnnng which forgotten experiences are revived 
in extreme abundance and vividness, we chall see that it 
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will «5»e tbe lie niiaes. Of the snrroanilisg pon‘. 
ti'on*, in pirt pofenJiaBy registered in tfie iD{!eritedoi^:adn* 
ties and la pari disclosed by tbe indiridnil’s action^; cth 
Mue are prejent to conscurasness at any instant, llemotj, 
£ 2 fd jfetfojrcd, Ms h bTin/^ bact nore tbs i 
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of space \\hich occurs as xtq turn our eyes now to one point 
and now to anotlier were spacca subjective form not derived 
from experience, there should bo no such variation Again, 
the contrast between the spontaneous consciousness of space 
within a room, and tho consciousness of the space beyond 
its walls, which does not como spontaneously, is a con- 
trast for which theie seems no reason if space is a fixed 
form And so, too, that in morbid states space should appear 
** swelled,^' is, on the Kantian theoiy, nnaccountable , seeing 
that the /orwt of intuition shonld remain constant, whether 
the intnition itself ho normal or abnormal 

^ 384 Leaving here the inquiry concerning our percep- 
tion of Space m its totality, a few further words are called 
for respecting that relation of two coexistent positions, in 
our consciousness of which the problem nlfimalely centres 
Prom time to time in tho progress of the argument, some- 
thing has been done towards showing that it is an aggre- 
gate of simultaneous states of consciousness, symbolizing a 
senes of states to which it is found equivalent But, as 
before said, it is de«sirable to postpone tho more definite 
analysis of this perception until tho perception of motion is 
dealt with At present the only reason for recumng to it, 
IS to point out the indissoluble union between the cognition 
of space and the cognition of coexistence , and afterwards 
to point out what is imphed by this 

The idea of space invohes the idea of coexistence, and 
the idea of coexistence involves the idea of space On the 
one hand, space cannot be thought of without coexistent 
positions being thought of On the other hand, coexist- 
ence cannot be thought of without at least two pomts in 
space being thought of A relation of coexistence implies 
two somethings that coexist Two somethings cannot occupy 
absolutely the same position in space And hence coexistence 
imphes space If it be said that one body can Lave coexist- 
ent attributes, and that therefore two attributes can coexist 
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mil cause the illuaion he names Of the snrronndin" posi- 
tions, in part potentially registered m the inherited orgamza 
tion and in part disclosed by the indmduaVs actions, onlj? 
some are present to consciousness at any instant Hemory, 
inherited and acquired, fuls to bnng back more than a 
small portion of the impressions received Now imagine 
multitudes of the fading experiences suddenly to revive, and 
to become definitely present to consciousness What must 
result ’ It muat result that space will be known m com 
paratively microscopic detail Within any portion of it, 
ordinarily thought of os containing a certain quantity of 
positions, a much greater quantity of positions wdl be 
thought of Between the eye and each point looked at, 
whose distance is commonly conceived as equivalent to a 
certain series of positions, a far more extensive senes will 
be conceived , and as the length of each such senes is the 
mind’s measure of the distance, all distances will appear m 
creased, all pointj mil appear more remote, and it will seem 
that space has “ swelled,” as De Qumcoy expresses it 
And now mark that while these 8e\ oral pecnlianties in 
our space perceptions harmonize with, and receive their m 
teiprotations from, the expenence-hypothessis, taken in tliat 
expanded form implied by the doctrine of Evolation, they 
are not intcrpretablo by, ond are quite incongruous with, the 
ITantian Itypothesis Without insisting on tho hot that 
our sensations of sound and odour do not originally carry 
with them the consciousness of space at all, there is the fact 
that along with those soneations of taste, touch, and sight 
whicli do carry this consciousness with them, it is carried 
in extremely different degrees— a fact quite unaccountable 
if space IS given before all experience as a form of intuition 
That our consciousness of adjacent space is fir more com 
plcto than our consciousness of remote space, is also at 
lanance with tho hypothesis, which, for aught that 
appears to the contrary, implies homogeneity Similarly 
with that variation in the distinctness of surrounding parts 
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of space winch occurs as wo turn our eyes now to one point 
and now to another were space a subjective form not derived 
from experience, there should be no such vanation Again, 
the contrast between the spontaneous consciousness of space 
withm a room, and the consciousness of the space beyond 
its walls, which does not come spontaneously, is a con 
trast for which there seems no reason if space is a fixed 
form And so, too, that in morbid states space should appear 
" swelled, IS, on tho Kantian theory, unaccountable , seeing 
that the form of lutmtion should remain constant, whether 
tho intuition itself ho normal or abnormal 

§ 834 Lcavmg hero tho inquiry concerning our percep- 
tion of Space in its totality, a few further words are called 
for respecting that relation of two coexistent positions, m 
our consciousness of which the problem ultimalely centres 
rrom time to time in the progress of the argument, some- 
tbmg has been done towards showing that it is an aggre 
gate of simultaneous states of consciousness, symbolizing a 
senes of states to which it is found equivalent But, as 
before said, it is desirable to postpone the more definite 
analysis of this perception until the perception of motion is 
dealt with At present the only reason for recurring to it, 
is to point out the indissoluble umon between the cognition 
of space and the cognition of coexistence , and afterwards 
to pomt out what is imphed by this 

The idea of space involves the idea of coexistence, and 
the idea of coexistence involves the idea of space On the 
one hand, space cannot be thought of without coexistent 
TpAsiij/ms. hon^ tJinjighh of Qu- UiR ntJi/u: haxuh, cnexist 
ence cannot be thought of without at least two points m 
space being thought of A relation of coexistence imphes 
two somethings that coexist Two ««omethings cannot occupy 
absolutely tho same position m space And hence coexistence 
imphes 'pace If it be said that one body can have coexist- 
ent attnbutes, and that therefore two attributes can coexist 
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in tte Same place , the reply is, that body itself is unthinh* 
able except as presenting coexistent positions — a top and a 
bottom, a right and a left Body cannot be so diminished, 
even in imagination, as to present only one position When 
it ceases to present in thought more than one position, it 
ceases to be body And as attributes imply body — ^as a 
mere position in space can have no other attribute than that 
of position ifc follows that a relation of coexistence, even 
between attributes, is inconceivablo without an accompany 
ing conception of space 

K now it should torn out that m the first stage of mental 
development a relation of coexistence is not directly cogniz 
able, but is cognizable only by a duplex act of thought — 
only by a comparison of experiences, the theory of the 
transcondeatalists will ho finally disposed of When Jt 
comes to he shown that the ultimate element into which the 
coDSCiouaness of space is decomposable — the relation of co 
existence— ean itself he gamed only by experience, the utter 
untenableness of tho Kantian doctrinemll become manifest 
That this will be so shown, the readei innst at present take 
for granted I am obliged thns to foi estall the argument 
because it would be inconvenient, during an anal} sis of tho 
several orders of relations, to recur at any length to tho 
controversy respecting space 

§ 335 To complete the chapter it needs but to say that 
the pi-ocess of organic classification, shown in previous cases 
to constitute the act of perception, is very clearly exhibited 
in the perception of space 

The materials of the perception having been gained in tho 
way described, the co mdination of them into an} particuHr 
pmt-afpVitm wuvi'5>*i'a 'm \le«5 v-al'iA’An. ot 

position to the like before known relations In every gliuco 
we cast around, the distinct consciousness of the distance of 
each thing looked at, and the na'seent consciousnesses of tho 
distances of various neighbouring things, alike imply cla^a 
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logs of present distances with remembered distances 1 hese 
distances being one and all tmknoi\able under any other 
condition, there is no alternative but to admit this And 
the fact that numberless such classings should be siraul 
taueously made by us without attracting our attention, 
simply shows to what perfection the process of atitomatic 
classification 13 brought by infinite repetition throughout 
the lives of all ancestral organisms, as throughout our own 
lives 


Since the two foregoing chapters have been stereotyped and mpart 
printed, it has occurred to me tbit due attention has not been paid 
m them to tho 0 early stiges in the development of the visual per- 
ception of space u Inch were indicated in the “ Pliys/cal Synthe is ” 
Ihe cau e of this luadeqinte attention 1 ms been that white rovi mg 
the«e chapters (which were onginaWy written before the synthetical 
dnisions were fully thought out) the couccptioos bet forth in them 
have «o far po ^sc «ed me that I liave overlooked foroe qualifications 
which should be made, m addition to tho e which have been made 
These I now append. 

In §3 2J8-5 will be fonnd a «ketch of tho proce s by which, m a 
creature having the general type and movements of a rudiracntiry 
fi«h, there may in coiir e of time be c toblisl cd a structure of the kind 
required to co ordinate its muuolar motions with its visual impres 


sions Oq considering the implications of the argnraent rnnning 
through tho«o «etlion«, it will be 'een that wc mu«t infer the gratlaal 
rise of nervoiis couneaions^ucli that imprc •'ions received through tl 0 
eyes from «tfja]] objects before the creature, njJI jiroduce niiloinati 
caily mu'colar movements such as wdl bring it^ head up to tie 
objettB Th\t !'• to «ay, within a certain region of 'pace around and 
in front of tl^ creature s In. ad, the po-'itious are m a *en'e known- 
known «o farllhat the ri«uoI iiupre««ion received from something 
occupying ann®ne of them is correlated with the mu'-cular tensions 
guire* aIivu'tI- Aii'miiir'.tlu’ Jwiii'’J«ut jRAViqy Alu Jjmd jjn Jo tliw 
somethmg * Hi it correlation of this direct kind betwtea 1 isujI in 
prc'sions and uJWscular motions do cii-*t is proved by tl 0 actions of 
every C h from moment And that suth corrcl itions are 

ml ented m the fv™ antoroalically acting sets of nervous plexu t?, 
is proved by tlic cfftctmlly guide the voung n h while 

so uudcieloi ed tlV^ carnet the remains of a jtik bngultacl eil 
toitsahdointn itisobvion ,d/»nw,tialiftIc^torrefjtions 

w ere not pre-cnabV^'^ oi^^tmizaiion, ilw youue n h could not 
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in tliB same place , the rqily js, that body itself is unthinh 
able except as pre'senting coexistent positions — a top and a 
bottom, a right and a left Body cannot be so dzmini«:bed, 
even in imagination, as to present only one position ^Vhec 
it ceases to present in thought more than one position, j 
ceases to be body And as attnbntes imply body — as 
mere position in space can have no other attribute than tli 
of position, it follows that a relation of coexistence, ovf 
between attnbntes, is inconceivable without an accompai 
mg conception of space 

If now it should turn out that in the first stage of tnei 
development a relation of coexistence is not directly cog~ 
able, but is cognizable only by a duplex act of tbougl 
only by a comparison of experiences, the theorj of 
transcendentalists will be finally disposed of IVhf 
comes to be shown that the ultimate element into whicl 
consciousness of space is decomposable — the relation ( 
existence— can itself be gamed only by experience, the 
untenableness of the Kantian doctrine will become maj 
That this will be so shown, the readei must at preser. 
for granted I am obliged thus to foi osfall the argi^ 
because it would be inconvenient, dunng an analysis 
several orders of relations, to recur at any length - 
controversy respecting space 

5 835 To complete the chapter it needs but to si 
the piocess of organic classification, shown in previout- 
to constitute the act of perception, is i ery clearly eil 
in the perception of ‘‘pace 

The materials of the perception having been gained^ 
way described, the co ordination of them into anj pa 
perception consists in the assimilation of each rela” 
position to the like before known relations In every 
we cast around, tho distinct consciousness of the dist 
each thing looked at, and the nascent consciousnessc 
distances of various neighbouring things, alike impl 
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Burvive , since, in the absence of food supplied by a parent, it would 
starve before sneb correlations conld be established by its own 
experiences — even supposing that its own experiences cotnraenciog 
de novo wonld suffice, wbiidi is a <Jtrong snppositioo Thus, it is tin 
deniable that quite early in the conr e of nervous evolution there 
arises something which seems like a visual space conaCion«ness , that 
this an es without tactual explorations, and that it is mainly fixed 
m the inherited nervous structure 

Bnt now let u* not assume loo much — let us not err by inferring 
the possession of a visual space consciousness like our own That 
inverse anthropomorphism by which we are continuallv led to inter 
pret the actions of inferior anuuals in terms of human ideas and 
feelings will mislead us here if we do not take care It is natural 
to suppose that a rudimentary creatnre which, being impressed by an 
adjacent object, moves itself in the way reqnired to lay hold of this 
object, must have a consciousness of po'Jition such ns we have Tet 
I believe it may he shown that between tbe two modes of con cious 
De«3 there is ac euormoas difference Let us look closely into the 
matter 

We are not warranted m crediting an animal with a higher type 
( of consciousness than its actions imply And snppo«iQg its acttcos 
are interpretable without further assumptions, we arp not warranted 
in crediting it with a conscionsne^s containing elements that have 
nothing corresponding to them m its own espencaces or the 
experiences of its ancestry this is a necessary impli^iou of the 
Evolntiou hvpotliesia Hence m considering the nature of the 'pace- 
conscionsness described, wc have to ask what are the elaftoeats gi«|j 
m the experiences which, as organized, constitute it. We shall 
find that they are limited almost entirely to expene: ices of 
cessions hen a fish like creature of the kii d supposed 

impressed by a small object before it on the right, bo re oves ton 
as to bring tbe axis of its body into a Jiae with tbe i object , and 
wlien by lateral undulations of its body it brings its bei :id up to the 
object what are the changes undergone by its nervous lyceotrest A 
‘‘Cries of re actions sccompannng the actions of the* tjjaaclc^i 
a series of n'^aal in]pr€«s ons, firsi limited to one e^, When joined lu 
im imperfect way by the two eyes (for a fiah b visunV/f ases do not 
converge) and then forming a senes the members of wfich, 
partially joined, become laigcr and stronger ns the o^^ject )3 ucurc^ 
file only approach to experiences of coexistence ace 
of concurrence between the two senes — the senef^ta of 
tension* and the senes of increasing visual inipresAijgts hut tuo 
concurrent senes m '1 ime, contain no each elemenb^ ^3 tjiat of 0°“ 
linuons coexistence, which forms the unit of conscio -pcs of Spao*" 
To perceive, in tbe linnnu sen e the locality of ^ object, 1 = to 
simultaneously consciou* of the whole senes of 
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tying between the subject and the object , and, as concluded in the 
foregoing chapter, this implies that the^e po itions, first known 
m succession, hive been siniultaneonsly known through their oc- 
cupancy by things simultancon-'ty imprwMng ns How the primitive 
h'h IS guided by serial experiences only, will become conceivable 
on observing that the con'^ciou nc«s it has is amlogoiis to the con 
sciou ne-s ue should have if vre were moved through dark space 
containing sounding bodies without being aware of our motion , for 
we should then know of an impending contact with a «ouiid 
liig body by the increasing fondness of the sound Any 

difficulty that may be found in conceiving sneb a type of conscious 
nesi, will disappear on cross examining a man born blind, and on 
finding that beyond the ‘small portions of adjacent space whith, 
when occupied by things, yield to his limbs simultaneous jmpres 
sioDs, and so reveal coexi tent positions, he has no coii«ciou‘mcss of 
space, save in the successively-presented terms that accompany his 
movemeuts through it He finds his way partly by the sounds 
which, on previously going to a place, he heard in a certain order , 
partly by the succe sive touches which accompanied this scries 
of sounds, and partly by the senes of steps and accompany- 
ing estimate of time the whereabonts of the plate in remote 
space as we conceive it, is lucoaceivable by him Even a square 
table he knows onij m terms of the touches oud tensions, partly 
simultaneous but mainly successive, accompanying exploration of it, 
and gets a erode idea of Us «qaareDess only when told that it is like 
a small sqaare thing wbich he can grasp all at once When we 
bear in mind that the coogenitally bhnd man mberits that complex 
nervous structure in which the human space concciou ■ne'v, is latent, 
we shall «ee that even 8U<'b dim notions as he con form of po’^itions 
a little beyoud the reach of bis hands, are to be ascribed to the aid 
which this inherited etruetuie gives him in ekmg ont tactual 
experiences , aud that in the absence of this inherited structure, 
with all its refiex suggestions, be would know nothing of things in 
space save as occurriug at certain places m the senes of bis con 
scions states fs ow though it seems strange to illustrate the 

con‘5cion«nes8 of a creature winch can see but has no limbs with 
which to explore, by companng it to the consciousness of one who 
can tactually explore but cannot see , yet the two are p irallel thus 
.(aiV ^-1^ iwtb icr? nf rjinsniousnfiss yine JuUiuJ nniv in 

sene'-, and that in the ab<seDCe of any means by which such senes 
can be presented simultaneou ly, there can nri«e no coii«ciou«ne s of 
the coexistert positions to which the serial poaitions are eqnivalent 
e are helped to understand that n complete con'Ciou'=De''s of 
occupied space can arise only when, by the motion of a hmb over a 
surface, a "cries of muscular tensious joined with a senes of tactual 
impre'^ioDS yielded by thesntce ■nve points touched, goes along with 
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a coDttQUOus visaal impression receired from all these points, an(3 
that a complete con^cion'sness of anoccnpied space can arise only 
■when It IS found that tlie senal tensions received from the movinj 
litnb, and the serial visual impressions received from it, can occur 
■without any snecessive tactual impre««ions and ■without any simni 
taneons visual impressions from all the positions which previously 
yielded such tactual impreaaions 

There la good reason to thinh, therefore, that the cousciousne'S 
of space la reached through a process of evolution, which hegms 
with it in so rudimentary a state that it cannot pioperly bo called a 
consciousness of space, in the sense we ordinarily give to the word, 
and that in the course of the evolution neiv elements me added 
combinations between these and the primitive elements are formed, 
and the conscioosncss becomes more complex at tbs same tunc that 
inlegralts ami widens 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE PEPCLPTIOV OF TI^tE 

{ 33€ The near relationsbip between onr notion of Tiino 
and our notion of Space, is implied m current forms of 
speech In the phrase "a great space of time," a magni- 
todo of one eerres to denote a magnitude of tlie other 
Convorsely, the tounst in Switzcrhnd whoso inquiries 
respecting distances are answered in ginnden, or hours, and 
tho savage who, in common with the ancient Hebrew, has a 
placo described to him as so manj days' journcj* off, 6nd 
times used to express spaces The hie reciprocity of 
sjmbolism occurs m science Beyond tho facts that a 
second of time is a function of the length of tho pendulum, 
and that our hours aro measured by spaces on tho dial, there 
is the fact that a degree, which was originally a da^’s 
joumej of tho Son along the ecliptic, has become tho name 
of an angular space 

Joined to the arguments contained m tho last chapter, 
flieso facts possess much significance T/iai tn rar/y 
affcs, and in unattltzed eounlrtes, vicn s?iou/d haio ex- 
pr««cd Space tn terms of Time, and that aJJcncanf*, as a 
resiiU of progress, ihetj should Jtaie eomo lo express Time in 
terms oj Space, is a circumstance giving strong support to 
the anews recently developed \Vlnlo it shows conclnsnely 
that tho phenomena of coexistence and tho o of scqtieiict, 
ore made to stand for each other in the tmud , it nho shows, 
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repeated on a bjglier platform, that gradual sapphntiDg 
of mental sequences by their equiYalent coexistences, lately 
described as the process by which our cognition of Space is 
acquired Just as we saw that the senes of states of con 
sciousness accompanying any motion, becomes consolidate 
into a quasi-single consciousness of the coexistent po- 
sitions (or space) traversed during that motion, ivliici 
single consciousness afterwards expresses to the mnd 
the senes it was equivalent to , so we see that the 'senes 
of states of consciousness implied by " a day’s jourupy, 
becomes consolidated into a consciousness ^of the coes 
istent positions traveised (measured by miles or leagues), 
which practically-single state of consciousness has sup 
planted in thought and word the senes of states repre 
sented by it Any one wishing yet further examples o ^ 
mental substitution, will find one on observing how ^ i 
nally he thinks of the spaces on the clock-face instead o 
the periods they stand for — how, on discovering it o 

half an hour later than he sopposed, ho does not 
the half-hour m its duration, but scarcely passes beyond tn 
sign of It marked by the finger Such illustrations make it 
easj to conceive that the use of coexistences to sym o iz 
sequences, which in these complex cases has become so 
habitual, has in the simplest cases become organic 

This reciprocity bet^veen our cognitions of Space ant 
Time, alike m their pnmitivo and most de\ eloped forms, 
being understood , and the consequent impossibility of con 
sidering either of them entirely alone, being inferred j let ns 
go onN^ deal more particularly with Time 

§ 337.^^ the notions of Space and Coexistence ai-o inse- 
parable, BoaX£ the notions of Time and Sequence It § ** 
possible to th^ of Timo without thinking of some succes- 
sion , and it 13 iVially impossible to think of any succcs'ion 
without tbmkm^f Time Time, liko Space, ® 

conceived except by<ho establishment of a relation betw 
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at least two elements of conscioosness the difference being 
that while, m the case of Space, these two elements are, op 
seem to be, present together, m the case of Time they are 
not present together 

The doctrine that Time is knowabla only by the succes- 
sion of our mental states calls for little exposition it is so 
well estabhshed a doctrine All that seems here necessaiy, is 
to re state it in a way which will bniig ont its harmony with 
the foregoing doctrines To this end, it will be well first to 
recall the fact that the cognition is entirely relative When 
treating of the Eelatmty of Relations ” {§ 91), it was 
pointed out that the apparent lengths of sequences vary 
with ** the structure of the organism, with its size, with itl 
age, with its constitutional state, with the number and vivid- 
ness of the impressions it receives, and with their relative 
positions m conscionsness^' 

Omitting, as not relevant to the present inquiry, those 
causes of variation that go along with difference of spcciea, 
we may say that our notion of any period of time, is deter 
mined by the length of the senes of remembered states of 
consciousness expenenced during that time I say odnsedly 
remcmiered states of consciousness For as any senes of 
states of consciousness can be known only by memory , and 
as any of the states that have occurred but are not repre- 
sented in memory cannot bo components of the senes, it 
results that the senes of remembered states can alone serve 
as the measure between a past and a present state And 
hence the explanation of all such facts os that an interval 
looked back upon by a child, oppears longer than the same 
h-vi aujup, iwi Aiie 

same senes of cxpenenccs, many which being novel to the 
child make deep impressions on it, are so familiar to the 
adult as to make scarcely any impressions And the length 
of the senes of remembered states of consciousness bting 
thus our measure of time, wo have no longer any dilScnlly 
m understanding cases in which vivid ideas, following each 
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other with extreme rapidity, cause a mght to seem lie a 
hundred years, or, as m Bome drowning persons, a 
minutes to represent a whole life 

■VYhen, however, we say that the time between 
13 recognised ty the senes of rcmemhered 
sciouBuess luterveumg. what do we more ' 

These two events were Vnown to us by the 
BCiousnesa they produced Before the firs 0 

were countless other states of couaciousness 8““ ‘ 

of them there have heeu others Between them e 
others We know them, therefore, as having , 

,u the whole series of states of cousciousuess 
during our lives The time at which 0=^ 
known to ns as its posititm m the series And by 

between them, we mean their relahreposihonjin 

As any relation of coexistent P^-^tions-any port 
space, m couoe.ved by us as such or such, 
numher of other positions that mtemue, 
of sequent positious-any portion of time, “ “ 
us as such or such, according to the number of ^ 
tions that intervene Thus, a particular time is “ 
of position between some two states m the senes 
of consciousness And Time in general, as 
the abstract of all relations of position among 
states of consciousness Or, using other words we J 
that it IS the hlanlform in iihidi these successire s 
presented and represented, and which, serving a t 6J 

w not dependent on any n i a fact 

For here we have to note the fact, parallel 
noted when treating of Space, that smee m e ^ 
of onr states of consciousness the same positi j 
estimated by their distances from the state that “ P’ ' 
have been occnpied by atatea of all kinds, these p 
become known apart from states of each 
If at a certain distanco back m the tram of my = ^ 
there was slwara a feehng of colonr, there would 
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established association between that place and that feeling 
But as this same place is now filled bj a tactual sensa- 
tion, now by an auditory sensation, and now by a sensation 
coming from the palate, or the nostrils, or tho viscera , it 
results that the place is dissociatedfrom special sensations and 
from special kinds of sensations And the same thing having 
liappened with every other place, known as nearer or more 
remote, tho whole series of these places, considered as sepa- 
rate from the feelings that may be in them, or as unoccupied 
by feelings, comes to be aggregated into a conscionsness of 
Time, considered as the blank form of all relations of se 
qnence, just as wo saw that there similarly arises the con 
sciQusnesa of Space, as the blank form of all relations of 
coezistenco 

§ 338 By defenders of the Kantian hypothesis, it will 
probably bo contended that the consciousness of Time is 
given along with tho first scqncnco exponenced, which 
cannot othcnviso be known as a sequence I reply that 
it is not at first known as a sequence, and that the full 
consciousness of it as a sequence, aud of Time as its form, 
unso through the same accumulated cxpcncnccs 

It IS, doubtless, to bo concluded that even m a nascent 
consciousness tho successive states must bo «!evcrally recog- 
nized as standing to one another m certain relations of posi- 
tion — either as occurring next to one another, or ns separated 
I'v intervening states Tbough,at first, probablyno consider- 
able portion of the senes of states can be contemplated at 
once, and no distant members of it brought into relation, 
yet the simplest cognition implies that sundr} of tho pron- 
male members of it arc co-onlioatcd and thtir respective 
places known m somo vague way But neither tho con- 
templation of any two states of coiisciousnc«s that stand in 
certain relative positions, nor tho thinking of their relation 
of position as hko some other relation of position, gives, in 
Itself, tho notion of Time, although it is the raw material 
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out of whicli tliat notion is constractod Time, as conceived 


by us, IS not any one relation of position in tbe senes , nor 
any relation between sueb. relations, bat is the abstract 
of all such relations, and cannot possibly be conceived until 
many of them have been Lnown and compared To elu* 
cidate this let us consider a paralkl case Suppose 

an incipient intelligence to receive two equal impressions of 
the colour red No other expenenccs having been received, 
the relation between these two impressions cannot be thought 
of in any way , because there exists no other relation vath 
which it can bo classed, or from which it can be distm 
guished Suppose two other equal impressions of red are 
received There can stJl exist no idea of the relation 
between them For though there is a repetition of the 
previously expencnced relation, yet since no thing can be 
cognized save as of some kind , and smee, by its very 
nature, kind implies the establishment of difilrence, there 


cannot, while only one order of relation has been 
nenced, be any knowledge of it— any thought about it 
Now suppose that two unequal impressions of red are ro* 
ceived There is experienced a second species of relation 
And if there are afterwards presented many such pairs 
impressions, the members of which are severally equal and 
unequal, it becomes possible for the constituents of each 
new pair to be vaguely thought of as like or unlike, and as 
standing m relations like or unlike previous ones I 
vaguely thought of, because, whilo vanous impressions of 
the colour red are the sole things known, the cognitions of 
their likenesses and unlikcnesses will not be distinctly 


separable from the impressions themselves iVhen, however, 
pairs of impressions belonging to some other species com® 
to be received — as of the colour green in different intcn 
Bities — the occurrence among these also of Bome that are 
like and of others that are unhko, will tend to disaociato 
these relations from the colours green and red And gra- 
dually as, by accumulation of experiences, there aro found 
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to bo like au3 unlike sounds, tastes, smells, resistances, 
temperatures, &c , the relationships ■which yve signify by 
these •words like and tmiike, will become partially separable 
m tboDght from particular impressions the ideas of likeness 
and unhkeness mil begin to arise, and wiU become more 
distinct and more abstract in proportion to the multiplicity 
of kinds of impressions presenting them Mamfestly, then, 
the ideas of likene’^s and Titilikeness are impossible •ontil 
after multitudes of thmgs have been thought of as like and 
unlike Similarly in the case before us After 

vanous relations of position among states of conscious- 
ness have been contemplated, have been compared, have 
become familiar , and after the experiences of different rela- 
tions of position have been so accumulated as to dissociate 
the idea of the relation from all particular positions , then, 
but not till then, can there nme that abstract notion of 
refaftitfy o/poitifton among successive states of conscious- 
ness which constitutes the notion of their several places in 
time, and that abstract notion of aggregated relahteposilions 
which constitutes the notion of Time m general 

§ 839 How far the conscionsness of Time is, m its general 
character, fixed by the inherited stmeture m a way like that 
in which the consciousness of Space is fixed, is an interest- 
ing question That there is some kind of pro detenmnation 
we may feel tolerably certain , while we may suspect the 
pre determination to be less specific than that to which we 
hero compare it 

"When treating of the *^Bclatmty of Relations,” (§ 91), 

It was pointed out that the consciousness of Time must vary 
■with size, with structure, and with functional activity^ since 
the scale of time proper to each creature is composed 
pnmartlj of tho marks made m its consciousness by the 
rhythms of its vital functions, and secondanly of tho marks 
made in its consciousness bj the rhythms of its locomotive 
functions both which sets of rhythms are immensely 
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different m different species Consequently, the constitution 
derived from ancestry settles tho general chancter of the 
consciousness -ivithin approximate limits In our own case, 
for example, it is clear that there are certain extremes 
svithin ivhich our units of measure for time must fill ih 
heart beats and respiratory actions serving as primitive 
measures, can have their rates vaned witbn moderate 
ranees only Tho alternating movements of tho legs have 
a certain degree of slowness below which we cannot be 
conscious of them, and a certain degree of rapidity beyon 
which wo cannot push them Similarl> with nie^ore^ o 
time lurmshed bj sensible motions outside of us ct 
motions too rapid for our perceptions, as well as 
slow for our perceptions, and such ' 

we get from watching objective motions must fall be 

these extremes ^ 

To what extent the larger consciousness of Time T 
determined, and to what extent it is deteiroined by mdi 
experiences, are also points about which 
mte can be said Still, we may tee grounds for S 

that the lengths of tho periods over which , 

can range in snch way as to grasp them, are 
limited by inherited nervous structures For i e po 
estimate an interval of hours or days depends on o P 
to represent the events that have occurred during i s 
The inability of an old person to remember what ho 
domg two days ago, shows ns that as fast us the sen 
impressions lately received becomes less easily 
able, the estimation of recent long intervals becomes 
practicable This case, which illustrates the 
defective function, I cite merely to indicate the 
between consciousness of time and faculty of represen a 
And having done this, it remains only to point out tha si 
structure is the primary condition to representation (m 
far that with a given degree of structure there canno 
more than a given amount of representation), it follow 
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the consciousness of time in its wider reach must be poten- 
tially fixed in its general character by the organization. * 

§ 340. Such being the genesis and nature of our con- 
sciousness of Time, considered generally, we have hut 
further to ash in what consists the process of perceiving a 
time. 

Strictly speaking, perception here passes very nearly into 
conception. For while in perception as commonly ex- 
emplified, many or most of the components of the con- 
Bcionsness are presented while some are represented, in the 
perception of a portion of time, nearly all the components 
are represented : only the passing feelings aro given in 
vivid forms, and all the rest are given in their faint forms. 
But making this qualification, it only needs to say respecting 
the perception of a portion of time, that it consists in the 
classing of the relation of serial positions contemplated as 
forming it, with certain before-known relations— the cogni- 
tion of it as like such before-known relations. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE PERCEPTION OF MOTION, 


5 341. A.Bliown ty the foregoes 
ol Motion, Time, and Space, are 80 ■’'‘■“‘‘■'j 
that it la extremely difflcnlt to diacntang o 
one hand it has, I think, been made clear ‘hat 
Time are knowable only tlirongh Motion 
hand it 13 by aome contended, with great app 
that Motion is unknowable except ns in 
and that, therefore, notions of Space jj^iiis 

exist Taking which two positions ‘“Setbe^ * 
no course left but to adopt the Kantian hyp 
conclude that Time and Space ore fomiB of sensibility 
are disclosed in the act by which Motion is percciv d^ ^ 
closer considcration/however, will show that t 
alternative , 

For though the conscionsness of Motion cannot 
hy the developed mmd, withont an . tie 

scionsness of Space and Time, it docs /“““’I™ 
conscicusness of Motion in the iiiidevoloped mma'* 
larly accompanied It does not follow that ®aa 
connexion between the notions is now md.ssolum 
was always so The confusion has arisen from 
warrantable assumption, that certain impressions rc 
through the senses were originally nnderslood » 
just hko that m which they arc understood after Ui 
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mulation of multitudmons expenences — an assnmption at 
variance with the estahlislied facts of Psychology Do we 
not know that tho form of a boose is comprehended by the 
child, after a manner in which the infant cannot compre 
bend it ? Do we not know that the daily nsmg and setting 
of thf* sun, are thought of m completely different ways by 
a ‘savage and by an astronomer f Do we not know that the 
physicist thinks of sound, or of light, or of heat, in a manner 
utterly nnliLe that in which tho clown thmks of them ? 
Moreover, is it not admitted that much of onr acquired 
knowledge becomes so consolidated as to disable ns from 
dissociating its elements — that on grasping an apple we 
cannot, without great difficulty, so confine our conscious- 
ness to tho sensations of touch os to avoid thinking of the 
apple as spherical — that we find it impossible, when looking 
at a neighboanng object, to shot ont all thonght of the 
distance and attend only to the visual sensations? And 
when wo nnite these two general facts, that by combining 
its expenences the mind acqnires concepiions quite different 
from those it onginally had, and that such of these as are 
invariably combined, and perpetually combmed, become 
fused into conceptions that are Tmdecompo'sable by intro 
spection, does it not become manifest, both that the idea 
of Motion which accompames developed intelligence is dis 
tinct m nature from the idea of Motion which undereloped 
intelbgence frames, and that it has become impossible for 
the one to thmk of Motion as the other thonght of it ? 
It IS a VICIOUS assumption that what are neceasities of 
thonght to ns, are necessities of thonght m the abstract 
"Bat how,” it may be asked, "la it possible for ns to 
deal with Motion ns known in some form different from 
that m which we know it f How are we to treat of a con- 
ception which we cannot onrselves have?” Yeiy readily 
For though in our adult consmousnecs of Motion the ideas 
of Space and Tune are inextricably involved, there is 
another element m that conscionsneas which we may see 
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•would romain were the ideas of Space and Tune absent 
Though, on moving my arm, even in the dark, I cannot 
become conscious of the motion without bemg simul 
taneously con'^cious of a space traversed and a time oc 
copied in traversing it, yet xfc is obvious to me that the 
muscular sensations accompanying the motion, are quite dis- 
tinct m nature from the notions of Space and Time asso 
ciated with thorn I find no difficulty m so fir isolating 
these sensations, as to perceive that the consciousness of 
them would remain were my notions of Space and Tune 
abolished And I find no difficulty in conceiving that 
Motion IS thinkable by a nascent intelligence as consistmg 
of these sensations, while yet the notions of Space and Time 
are undeveloped 

Seeing, then, that the primitive consciousness of Motion 
may readily be conceived to have contained but one of the 
elements ultimately included m it, we may properly inquire 
u hether, out of such a primitive consciousness of MotiOfl> 
the consciousness we have of it may bo evolved 

§ S42 To open this inquiry ^ateniatically, let us first 
look at the data furnished by preceding chapters 

"We saw that our consciousness of Space is an abstract of 
all relations among coexistent positions , that the germinal 
element of the consciousness is tho relation between two co- 
existent positions , tiiat eveiy relation between two coex- 
istent positions is resolvable into a relation of coexistent 
positions between the snbject and an object touched, that 
this relation of coexistent positions between subject and 
object, IS equivalent to the relation of coexistent positions 
between two parts of the body when adjusted by the muscles 
to a particular attitude, and that thus the question — How 
do we come by our cognition of Space ? is reducible to the 
question — How do we discover the relation of coexistent 
positions between two sentient pomts on our snrface f 

Our consciousness of Tune wo saw to be tho abstract of 
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all rebtions among saeccssive positions m the senes of onr 
states of consciousness "W o sw tliit the germinal element 
out of which this conception is de\eloped, is a relation of 
position between two states of consciousness , and that 
every relation of position between two states of conscious 
ness IS known by the number of remembered intervening 
states 

Bespecting lilotion, we know that as through it only are 
changes in consciousness originally produced through it 
only can relations of position among successive states of 
consciousness bo disclosed, and that, for the same reason, 
through it only can bo disclosed the relations of position 
among coexistences At the same time we know that 
whether Motion is or is not originally cognizable in any 
other way, it is from tho beginning cognizable through the 
changes of consciousness it produces If it bo a subjective 
motion, ns that of a limb, it is present to the mmd as a con 
tinuous but varying senes of sensations of muscular tension 
If it be an objective motion, as that of something traversing 
the surface of tho body, or as that of something passing 
before the eyes, it is still present to the mind as a con 
tinuous senes of sensations m the one case the sensations 
that result from touching a succession of points on the skm, 
in the other case the sensations that result from exciting a 
succession of pomts on the retina And if the motion 
be both subjective and objective, as when one part of the 
body 13 drawn over another port, or as vhen a bmb 
is extended within new of the eyes, then it is present 
to the mmd as a double senes of sensations m the one ca«e, 
as a senes of muscular sensabous joined with a simultaneous 
senes of tactual sencations , m tho other case, as a senes of 
muscular sensations joined with a simultanoous senes of 
visual sensations Finally, when the hand is moved over 
the body withm view of the eyes, motion is present to the 
mind as a tnple senes of sensations — muscular, tactual, 
visual — occurring slmnltancoimly 
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Passing over for tbo present tlio visual pbenomena, let ns 
deal with tbo question m which centres tbo whole con- 
trororsj respecting the genesis of our ideas of Motion) Space, 
and Time . tbo question, namely — How do wo become cog- 
nizant of tbo relative positions of two points on the surface 
of tbo body? Such two points constdered as cocjisteat, 
involve the gormmal idea of Space. Such two points 
disclosed to consciousness by two successive tactnal 
sensations, involve the germinal idea of Time. And tbo 
muscnlar sensations by wbicb, when self-produced, these 
two tactual sensations nro separated, involve the ger- 
minal idea of Motion. Tbo questions to bo considered then, 
are~-In what order do tbeso germinal ideas arise ? and— 
How are they developed ? 

§ S43. Already, in treating of visible extension ($ S37)/ 
and tbo visual perception of space (§ 331), and in sbomug 
bow serial states of consciousness nro consolidated into 
simultaneous states which become their equivalents, the 
way has been prepared for answering these questions. The 
process of analysis partially applied to retinal impressions, 
has now to bo applied, after a more complete manner, to 
impressions on tbo body at large 

To this end, tukmg for our subject a partially-developed 
creature, having a nervous structure that is able to receive 
the dat.a for the cognition, but in wiicli tbo data are not yet 
co-ordmated, let us call tlio two points on its body between 
wbicb a relation is to be established, A and Z. * bet us 

• In the first edition T had here set out with a newly horn infant ^ thn* 
lOJgJlirg that the organization of ex^neaces to he explained, occurs in t 
course of an individual life The ** Special Analysis” having been ongia^by 
written bi'fore the •' Special Syntheas,” {as their order in the first edition 
shows). Its cnnclusions were not worked out into full harmony with those 
which the Evolution hypotheaia led me to u> the "Special Synthesis ” A* 
the revised argument of theforegoicg fihaptera has made manifest, however, 
we must recognize these refatuma now to be dealt with, as potential!/ 

established in the nervous itmrtore inherited by the infant. The intra 
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a‘isnme the'se two points to be anywhere within reach of the 
limbs By the hypothesis, nothmg is at present known of 
these points , either as coexisting in Space, as giving suc- 
cessive sensiations in Time, or as being brought mto relation 
by Motion If now the creature moves a limb m such a 
way as to touch nothing, there is a certain vague reaction 
upon its consciousness — a sensation of muscular tension 
This sensation has the peculiarity of bemg mdefimte m its 
commencement, mdefimte m its termination, and indefinite 
m all its intermediate changes Its strength bemg proper 
tionate to tbe degree of contraction, it follows that as the 
hmb starts from a state in which there is no contraction, and 
as it can reach a position retjnirmg extreme contraction only 
by passmg through positions requiring mtermcdiate degrees 
of contraction, and as the degree of contraction must 
therefore form a senes ascending by small increments 
from zero, tbe sensations of tension must also form 
such a senes And the sensations accompanying all subse- 
quent movements must similarly form senes that either 
mere ise or decrease , since a muscle cannot pass from any 
one state to any other without going through all the inter- 
mediate states Thus, then, the creature, on moving its 
hmb backwards and forwards without touching anything, 
has a consciousness not de6mtely divisible mto states, but 
a consciousness the vanations of which pass insensibly mto 
one another, liLo undulations of greater or lo's magni 
tude Manifestly, such a consciousness is but a nascent 

Dtence modificatioDS it has goD<> through hare alread; repeated m a ehnrt 
time those modif cat ooa ilowlj prodaced hy the expenecces o! anctstral 
races doriog an immeosiirable time. Sat the argument remains in essence 
the same whether we conceire the progressire changes to be wrought m a 
long senes of mdiridnals which anccessireb bequeath the modincatione 
prodace>l bj expenesce or whether we concctre them to be wron^ht in a 
cootinnoss'v existing in lindnal The partially dereloped creature assametl 
above muirtherefore be nuderstood aa a continuously cxiatmg individual 
or else as recei> ing iii the conrte of its life auch modiilcat one as are ordi 
sanly received only during tbe lives of speaes and genera and orders. 
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consciousness Whilo its states are thus mdistinctlj sepa 
rated, there can be no clear comparison of them , no classing 
of thorn, no thought, properly so called, and cocse 
qnently, no ideas of Motion, Time, or Space, as we under 
stand them Suppose that the limb touches 

something A sudden change in consciousness is produced 
■ — a change that is incisive m its commencement, and, when 
the Umb 13 remo\ ed, equally mcisive in its termination lu 
the midst of the continuous feeling of muscular tension, 
\aguely rising and falling in intensity, there all at once 
occurs a distinct feeling of another hind This feehng, 
beginning and ending abmptly, constitutes a defimte state 
of consciousness , and becomes, as it were, a marX in con 
Bcionsness Other such marks are prodneed by other such 
cots, and in proportion as Ih^ are multiplied there arises 
a possibility of comparing them, both m respect to their 
strengths and m rc'ipect to their reJatire positions At the 
same time tho feelings of muscular tension being, as it 
were, divided into lengths by these super posed marks, 
become similarly comparable, and so there are acquired 
materials for a simple order of thought Obseive, also, that 
while these tactual sensations may, when several things are 
touched in succession, produce snccessiro marks m con- 
sciousness, separated by intervenmg muscular sensations, 
they may also become concurrent with these mu&cular sen 
sations , as when the end of the limb is drawn along s 
surface And observe further, that when the surface oier 
which the end of tho limb is drawn is not a foreign body, 
but some part of the creature’s own body, these muscular 
sensations, and the continnous tactual sensation joined with 
them, are accompanied by a senes of tactual sensations pro 
ceeding from that part of tiie skm over which the hmh is 
drawn 

See then what happens and what is implied "When the 
creature moves the end of a bmb along the surface of its 
body from A to Z, there are simultaneously impressed on 
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its consciousness tbreo sets of sensations — tbe varying senes 
of sensation* proceeding from tho mnscles in action, the 
senes of tactual sensations proceeding from the points of 
tho skin successively touched between A and Z , and tho 
continuous sensation of touch from tho end of the hmb 
Now it might bo argued that some progress is made towards 
tho notion of spaco, m tho simnltaneous reception of these 
sensations— m tlio contemplation of them as coexistent , 
seeing that the notion of coexistence and the notion of 
space have a common root, or, in other words — seeing that 
to be conscious of a duality or mnltiplicity of sensations, is 
the first step towards being conscious of that duality or 
mnltiplicity of points in space which the} imply It might 
also be argued that as, when the limb is moved back from 
Z to A, tho senal sensations occur in a reverse order, there 
18 thus achieved a further step in tho genesis of the notion, 
sinco coexistent things aro alone capable of impressing con 
saouaness in any order with equal vividness Bat merely 
indicating these cousidorations, let ns pass to the essential 
consideration Every subsequent motion of the 

hmb over the surface from A to Z results m the like simul 
taueous sets of sensations, and hence these, in course of 
time, become indissolubly associated Though the senes of 
tactual sensations, A to Z, being producible by a foreign 
body movmg over the same surface, can be dissociated from 
tho others , and though, if this surface (which, we will 
suppose to be on the head) be withdrawn by a movement of 
the head, the same motion of the bmb with its accompany 
lug muscular sensations, may occur without any sensation 
of touch, yet when these two series are linked by the 
tactnal sensation proceeding {xom the end of tho Iwah, they 
necessarily proceed together, and become inseparably con 
nected in thought Consequently, the senes of tactual sen- 
sations A to Z, and the senes of muscular sensations which 
invariably accompames it when self produced, serve as 
eqmvalents , and being two sides of the same expenence, 
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mediate points), is necessaiily disclosed by a comparison of 
experiences the ideas of Space, Time, and Mohon, are 
evolved together "When the successive states of conscious- 
ness A to Z, are thonght of as having relative positions, the 
notion of Time becomes nascent When these states of 
consciousness occur simultaneously, their relative positions, 
■which were before sequent, become coexistent , and there 
arises a nascent conscionsness of Space And when these 
two relations of coexistent and sequent positions are both 
presented to conscionsness along with a senes of sensations 
of muscular tension, a nascent idea of Motion resnlts 

The development of these nascent ideas by further accuma 
latiou and comparison of experiences, will be readily under 
stood What has been desenbed as taking place with re 
spect to one relation of coexistent positions, or rathei, one 
linear senes of such positions, is, during the same penod, 
taking place with respect to countless other such linear 
senes in all directions over the body The like equiva 
lence between a senes of coexistent impressions of touch, 
a senes of successive impressions of tonch, and senes of 
snccessive muscular impressions, is being established be- 
tween every pair of pomts that can readily be brought int\/ 
relation by movements of the limbs 

§ 344 Bnt now a cnticism has to be met and a qualifica- 
tion to be made Exposition of the involved process we are 
dealing ^vith, cannot be so earned on as to keep all parts of 
the process simultaneously in view , and, for simplicity’s sake, 

I have desenbed the development of this tnple conscious- 
ness of Motion, Time, and Space, as though some elements 
of it were fully organized before the rest, and independently 
of them The truth is, however, that the three notions are 
evolved concurrently — the development of certain com- 
ponents preceding by a bttle the development of ot¥er 
components / 

For, careful study of the matter makes it manifest that if 
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aiiKKCit cich other m consciousness The suecesme feet 
Jge on the elm hemj ceecelcd, aeeocabon Innje J edeu^ 

the tMnalhj.eorr,Uled{celm,,m Ihelmh. o«d the feel,,,, 

m the Iwtb lemg exceted, aseoeeabon hnng, np edeae ofm 
haUtuath] correlated fcelmje on the elm 
attention having been paid to this fact, Ic ns g 

consider vhnt must happen -when something on , 

same moment, the ontiro surface between A an 
snrfaco is supplied by a scries of independent 
each of which Bopaiutdy is affected by an 
within a specific area of the shin, 

dacoa fi scpirato state of consciousnes a B 0 

,a along tb.a surface, tbeso ne^e-fibrea 

D, . Z, are excited in succession , that is p 

cessivo stales of “fz^hTy are exodJ 

covers the whole surface between A and Z, t y 
simultaneously, and produco what 831 ^ I 

state of consciousness Already mop i no^ni ti 

baveoxplamed how, when impressiens origi ? i 

eommg one after another come ell at 
positions are transformed into coexistent posi 
when consohdated by frequent presentation, a 
tbongbt as equivalent to tho sequent poB^O , 

needless hero to repeat tbo explanation Wnai 

corns ns to notice is this -Hint ns the series qf <0 
feelmge A to Z, known ns tininiiy sejiienl postil , 

eclonsness, is found to he ejiiitoieiil to the P * j, 
senes of muscular feelings, and as tt ts also J . 
equivalent to the simultaneous tactual ;/,aJ 

uhich are presented in coexistent positions , -it P ^ 

thae two last are Jound to be eqmialents to each ° 3 . 

senes of muscular sensations becomes known as co 
mg to a senes of coexistent positions, 
uallyoouied with it, becomes at last untbinUbl 
jt Thus, the relation of coexistent p 

between the points A and Z (and by implication all in 
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mediate points), is necessarily disclosed by a comparison of 
experiences the ideas of Space, Time, and Motion, are 
evolved togetlier "Wlien the successive states of conscious- 
ness A to Z, are thought of as having relative positions, the 
notion of Time becomes nascent When these states of 
consciousness occor simultaneously, their relative positions, 
which were before sequent, become coexistent , and there 
arises a nascent consciousness of Space And when these 
two relations of coexistent and sequent positions are both 
presented to consciousness along with a senes of sensations 
of muscular tension, a nascent idea of Motion results 

The development of these nascent ideas by further accumu 
lation and comparison of expenences, will be readily under 
stood What has been desenbed as taking place with re 
spect to one relation of coexistent positions, or rathei, one 
hnear senes of such positions, is, during the same period, 
taking place with respect to countless other such linear 
senes in all directions over the body The like eqmva 
lenco between a senes of coexistent impressions of touch, 
a senes of successive impressions of touch, and senes of 
successive mnsculai impressions, is being established be- 
tween every pair of points that can readily be brought mtu 
relation by movements of the limbs 

§ 344 But now a cnticism has to bo met and a qualifica 
tion to be made Exposition of the involved process we are 
dealing inth, cannot be so earned on as to keep all parts of 
the process simultaneously in view, and, for simplicity's sake, 

I have desenbed the development of this triple conscious- 
ness of Motion, Time, and Space, as thongh some elements 
of it were fully organized before the rest, and independently 
of them The truth is, however, that the three notions are 
evolved concurrently — the development of certain com 
ponents preceding by a little the development oj other 
components 

For, careful study of the matter makes it manifest that if 
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we set out yJilh a surface of ekm supplied with the uene- 
abres required for yiciamg to consciousness all the separate 
tactual feelings A to Z, wo assume much that has to be 
explained Tho pre existence of these several independeat 
nerve fibres and of tho several independent central elements 
connected with them, which on being excited thiong em 
yield to consciousness states that nro distmgais a e rom 
one anotlicr, is, m foot, tho pre eiisteuco of n potential con 
BCionsness of the Vies.tiona A to Z-n conscionsness so a 
potential that nnything tonching simultnncons y e 
surface A to Z, produces tho consciousness of these posi 
as coexistent Hence the qnestions immediately aruc- 
How came there tn be this senes of 
separate peripheral and central terminations 
the -whole explanation begged when the pre e 
such stmeturos is taken for granted f „„«.l« is 

To these questions I answer that of 

earned on after o manner hke that by which p 
organic genesis in general are earned on, , 1, 

reciprocal aid-by an action and reaction such t 
increment of development in one agency makM p 
increments of development in other agencies ' 
desenbo the evolution of tbe digestive system, the 
system, nod the respiratoiy system, in a way w i 
It appear that the stomach having nnsen there “ , 

a heart for tho distnbntiou of tho absorbed n 
and that there then arose lungs serving to purity t 
ment , wo should, by placing the facts in this simp 
order, greatly misrepresent tho eonrso of 
IS, throughout, an inter dependence such ^ 

digestive organs cannot he formed m the absence “f 
organs for cmculating and aerating the 
that a development of the circulatory ergnus J yy 
in the absence of respimtery organs which , ,5 

developed Nevertheless, while this mutual 
mdispcnsahle, it remains tino that these functions m 
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another possible in the order named Until there is a 
supplj of absorbed nutriment, organs for distributing it 
can have no function , and nntil there are organs for distri- 
buting it, organs for aerating it can have no function In 
the course of their evolution absorption must go before 
circulation, and circulation before respiration , but this 
order being mamtained, their evolution advances pan 
Jjassu Similarly mtb the processes "we are con 

sidermg We have to recognize them as instrumental to 
one another in so far that no one can advance independently, 
and yet we have to recognize them as preservmg a relation 
such that the first must moko a step before there can be a 
step of the second, and the second must make a step before 
there can he a step of the third Or, to speak definitely, 
the structures through which are given to consciousness 
separate impressions from adjacent parts of the skin, mast 
develop a stage before there can be a further stage of 
development m the stmctarcs through which is gamed the 
consciousness of these positions as tactually and muscu 
larly disclosed m succession by the motion of a limb over 
them , and both must develop a stage before there can be 
a further development in etmctures through which is 
gamed the consciousness of these positions as coexistent, 
and as having their distance known in terms of the succes 
Bive tactual and muscular feehngs that accompany transit 
from one to other 

Thus, then, we have so far to modify the foregoing ex 
planations as to conceive the triple consciousness of 
Motion, Time, and Space, to be undergoing evolution along 
with evolution of the body in general — the evolution of 
bulk whereby it acquires on extended surface, having more 
numerous sepaiate portions capable of Laving separate 
nerve fibres , the evolution of 8tructu’‘e whereby limbs are 
developed and acquire greater and more varied capacities 
for motion and loccraotion , and the evolution of nerves and 
nerve centres which is the concomitant of these evolutions 

C 2 
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Wo have to regard tlie perpetual converse of tlie organism 
with, its environment, and of its parts ivitli one another by 
mutual explorations, as building up tins triple consciousness, 
element by element , as the nervous system itself is bmlt up, 
fibre by fibre and coH by cell And wo have to regard each 
new structural unit of any onjer, with the accompanying 
functional unit of consciousness which it yields, as no sooner 
established than it begins to co operate in prodnemg new 
units of the other orders 

Certain physiological experiments yield strong support to 
tho helief that this mutual exploration by surfaces of the 
body, itself aids the multiplication of separate sentient areas 
at the same time that it develops the consciousucss of their 
relations Tho facts ascertain^ by llTeber imply that the 
degree of tactual discrimination in any part, is not so much 
proportionate to tho mnltiphed contacts of the pait with sur 
rounding objects, as it is proportionate to the exposure of the 
part itself to habitual exploration by other parts Thus, the 
surface of tho face, which is not at all used for tactually 
examining things, has nevertheless much capacityfor dis 
tmguishing relative positions The cheek has as great » 
perceptive power as the palm of the hand, and the lower 
part of tho forehead has a greater perceptive power thm 
the back, of the hand the interpretation being that there is 
a continual converse between tbe hands and the face To 
seo that this is the reason, we have but to observe that the 
middle of the fore arm, tbe middle of the thigh, the middle 
of the back of the neck, and the middle of the back, which 
are surfaces least explored by tho hands, hare only one 
sixth of the tactual discnmmation possessed bv tho cheek 
a fact quite inexplicable teleologically Hence, then, we 
have an inductive basis for the belief that as m the fingers 
of a blind man accustomed to read lai'ied characters, there 
goes on that multiplication of nerve fibres implied by tho 
increased perceptivcness , so, m tho course of general evol i* 
tion there goes on m any surfiicc a multiplication of nerve* 
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fibres proportiointo to the multiplicity of separate touches, 
whether produced by the exploration of other things or by 
self exploration , and that where it results from self^ 
exploration, there also go on the above-descnbcd con 
comitant developments. 

"We have now only to glance at one or two general corol- 
laries from these mterpretations 

§ 345. Besides the establishment of a connexion in 
thought between each parlieular muscular senes and the 
parlieular tactual senes, both successive and simnltaneous 
with which it 13 associated in act , and besides the implied 
cstabbshment of a knowledge of the special muscular ad- 
justments required to touch each special part , there must 
bo a still more decided establishment of a connexion be 
tween muscular senes in general aud senes of sequent and 
coexistent positions m general , smeo this connexion is 
ropoatod in cry ono of the particular experiences And 
when wo consider the infimto repetition of these oxpen- 
cnees, we shall have no difficulty in undeTstanding how 
their components bccomo so consolidated, that oven when 
the hand is moved m the dark without touching anything, ic 
is impossible to bo conscions of the muscular sensations 
without being conscious of the sequent and coexistent posi- 
tions — the Time and Space — m which it has moved. 

Observe again, that as, by this continuous exploration 
each point on the skin is put in relation with multitudinous 
points that lie not in one direction only hut in all direc- 
tions, it folloNN s that when an object of some size is placed 
on the skm, the impressions from all parts of the area 
co\cred being smiuYlaneously presented to consciousness, 
occupy coexistent positions before consciousnc'S whence 
re<;ults an idea of the superficial extension of that part of 
the body. Tlio idea of this extension is really nothing 
more than a simnltaneous presentation of all the impres- 
sions proceeding from tho vanous pomts it includes, which 
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haro prcrtoaslj had thoir scTOral relatire positions measured 
by means of tho senes of impressions separating them Any 
one who hesitates respecting this conclusion, will, I think 
adopt it, on cntically considering tho perception ho has 
when placing a book against bis cheek — on observing that 
the perception is made up of many elements which he 
cannot think of all together — on observing that there is 
always one part of the whole snrfaco touched, of which ho 
is more distinctly conscious than of any other part — and on 
observing that to become fully conscious of any other part, 
bo has to traverse m thought tho intervening parts , that is 
he has to think of the relative positions of these parts by 
vaguely recalling the senos of states of consciousness which 
a motion over tho skin from ono to the other wonld involve 

It IS needless now to dwell on that development of these 
fundamental ideas which results when tho visaal eipenenccs 
are united with tho tactual and muscular experiences Being 
merely a further complication of the some process, it may 
readily bo traced out by joining with the above explanations, 
those given when treating of visible extension and space 
Here I need only add that, by serving clearly to estabUsh in 
onr minds tbe identity of subjective and objective motion, 
sight enables us to dissociate Motion almost entirely from 
those muscular sensations through which it is pnmanly known 
to U3 , and that by doing this, and by so reducing our idea of 
Motion to that of coexistent positions in Space occupied m 
successive positions in ihme, it produces the apparently 
necessary connexion between these three ideas 

§ 346 We conclude, then, that the consciousness of 
Jlotion, onginally present under tho form of a senes of 
muscular sensations, serves by its union with tactual expe 
nences to disclose Time and Space to ns , and that, m the 
act of disclosing them, it becomes clothed with the ideas of 
them, and ultimately becomes inconceivable without these 
ideas 
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It remains to aay that the peMcption of Motion, as we 
tnow it, consists in tho establishment in consciousness of 
a relation of simnltanoity between two relations — a relation 
of coexistent positions in Space, and a relation of sequent 
positions in Time {with which, however, there necessarily 
goes tho conscionsness of a something that ocenpies these 
positions successively). And in the act of perception, these 
Jointly-prosontid relations are severally assimilated to the 
like relations beforo known. Thus the perception of great 
velocity is possible only by simnltaneously thinking of two 
coexistent positions as remote, and two sequent positions as 
near : which words remote and near, imply the classing of 
the two relations with previonsly-experienced ones. And 
similarly with perceptions of the kind of motion, and the 
direction of motion. 



CHAPTER XVH 

TUB PERCEPTION OF RESISTANCE. 

^ 3 t 7 Wo may condnde, a pnon, that of 
impressions received tiy consciousness, tliere 
most general impression Tho building up 
nenoos into a complei structure, ,„|,5o.Jire 

experience on which the structure may r Biinplcr 

d^ompositions of our knowledge into ampler sn^ 
compoLnts,we must come st last to ^ 

nltaate mater.al-to the substratum What l^hisj^^ 
stratum? It is the impression of of 

primordial the universal, the over present consti 

consciousness ^^-nceion of 

It 13 primordml m tbo sense that it JS an > P 
which the lowest orders of creatures show ‘I*™ ’ 
ceptible, and in the sense that it is the first “P 
pression received by tbe highest creatures i i ^ *5^ la 

by the nerreless tissue of tbe zoophyte, and is p 
n vague manner even to tho nascent conscionsu 

unborn child jlnl 

It 13 universal, both as being cognisablo 1 ®'“= 
word not in tho human bnt in a wider sense) T 
creatnre possessmg any sensitiveness and nsnal y 
cognisablo hy all parts of tho body of each-no h M 
common to all sensitive organisms, and mostly 
common in greater or less degrees to their entire su 
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It 13 e\ er present, mnsmncli as every creature, or at any 
rate every terrestrial creature, is subject to it donng the 
whole of its existence Exclnding those lowest animals 
which maho no visible response to external stimuli, and 
those which float passively snspended in the water, there 
are none but what have, at every moment of their lives, 
some impressions of resistance , proceeding either from the 
surfaces on which thov rest, or from the reactions of their 
members during locomotion, or from both 

Thus, impressions of resistance as being the earliest that 
aro appreciated by the sensitive creation regarded as a 
progressive whole, as well as by every higher animal in the 
course of its evolntion , and as bemg more oi less appre 
dated by all parts of the body in the great majority of 
animals , are necessarily tho first materials put together m 
the genesis of inteUigence And as being the impressions 
continuously present m one form or other throughout life, 
they necessarily constitute that thread of consciousness on 
which all other impressions are strung — form, as it were, the 
weft of that tissue of thought which we are ever weaving 

But leavmg general statements, let ns go on to consider 
these truths somewhat m detail 

§ 848 That our perception of Body has for its ultimate 
elements impressions of resistance, is a conclusion to which 
n il the foregoing analj ses pomt In the order of thought 
(and of any other order we can know nothing) resistance 
13 the primary attribute of body, and extension is a 
secondary attribute Here is the evidence 

'U’’e know extension only through a combmation of resist- 
ances We know resistance immediately by itself, for 
though to a developed mtelligence tho consciousness 
of position is given along with the consciousness of 
resistance, it is clear that were the consciousness of 
position absent this would not involve the absence of 
the consciousness of resistance Again, a thing 
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cannot be thought of as occupying space, except as offenng 
resistance Even though but a point, if it be conceived to 
offer absolutely no resistance, it ceases to be anything — ^be 
comes no-thing Resistance is that by which occupied ex* 
tension (body) and empty extension (space) are differea 
tinted And the primary property of body, considered as 
a different thing from not-body, must be that by which it 
is niuversally distinguished from not-body namely, resist- 
ance Muioover, it is by resistance we determine 

whether any appearance la body or not Resistance with- 
out appearance we decide to be body, as when sinking 
against any object m the dark Appearance without resist 
ance we decide not to be body , as m the case of optical 
illusions Once more there is a thing which we 

know to be body only by its resistance , namely, air We 
should be ignorant that there is snch a thing as air, were 
itnotfor Its resistancej and we endow it with extension by 

an act of inference So that, not only is body primanly 
known as resistant, and subsequently, through a combina- 
tion of resistances, is known as occupying space , but the 
kind of body we call gaseous presents to our senses no other 
attnbute than that of resistance 

That our cognition of Space can anse only through an 
interpretation of resistances, is a corollary from preceding 
chapters The ultimate element into which our notion of 
Space 13 resolvable, was shown to be the relation between 
two coexistent positions And that such two coexistent 
positrons may bo presented to consciousness, it neces- 
sary that they should be occnpied by things capable of im- 
pressmg us , that is — by resistant things Space m itself, 
havmg no sensible properties, would be for ever unknowable 
to us did it not contam objects Even Kantiats do not con- 
tend that it is knowable by itself, but say that our experi- 
ences of thmgs are tho oceaciona of its disclosure to ns 
And aa all our experiences of things are ultimately ro- 
Bolvnblo mto either resistances or the signs of resistances, 
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it follows that on any hypothesis. Space i3 cognizable only 
through experience of resistances 

Similarly with Motion As nas shown in the last chapter, 
snbjcctiTO motion is primarily Vnown ns a Tarymg senes of 
states of muscular tension, that is — sensations of resistance 
The senes of tactual scn'sations through which it is also 
known when one part of the body is drawn over anothei 
are sensations produced by something that resists And 
the objective motion recognized by sight, is fully understood 
onlj when it is recognized as equivalent to the subjective 
motion known through tbo mnscnlar and %'isual sensations 
coDjomed, as when we move onr own bmbs mthm view 
of tbo eyes So that tho developed consciousness of 
motion grows ont of a conscion«ness of a certam order of 
resistances 

Our notion of Force, also, has a parallel genesis Resist- 
ance, OS known subjectively in our sensations of mnscnlar 
tension, forms the substance of our consciousness offeree 
That we have such a consciousness, is a fact which no meta- 
physical qmbblmg can set aside That we must think of 
force m terms of our experience — ^must construct our con- 
ception of it ont of the sensations we have received, is also 
beyond question That we have never had, and never can 
have, any expenence of the force by which objects produce 
changes m other objects, is equally indi^ntable And that, 
therefore, our notion of force is a generalization of those 
muscular sensations which we have when we are ourselves 
the producers of changes m ontward things, is an unavoid- 
able corollary How force as so conceived is after 

wards inevitably asenbed to all external workers of change, 

13 easy to see lEiVery one experiences fne same sensWie 
effects when body strikes against bun, as when he strikes 
against body Hence he is obliged to represent to himself 
the action of body upon him as like his action upon it 
And the sensible antecedent of his action upon body being 
the feehng of muscular tension, be cannot conceive its 
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action upon Inmsclf as of liko nature, ■without raguely 
thinking of tlna muscular tension, that is, of force, as the 
antecedent of its action 

Tha«, hlnttor. Space, Motion, Force — all our fundamental 
ideas, anso by generalization and abstraction from our ex 
penonoes of resistance Nor shall we boo in this anything 
strange if wo contemplate, under its simplest aspect, the 
relation between the organism and its eninrODment Here 
IS a subject placed in tlio midst of objects It can leani 
nothing of them without being affected by them Being 
affected by them implies their action upon its surface 
Their action must bo cither action by direct contact, or 
action through some intermediate agency In nrtue cf the 
law of grantatioa, their pnmary and cootinnons action » 
by direct contact In the nature of things, also, their all 
important actions, both destructive and preservative- 
through enemies and through food — aro by direct contact 
Honco, action by direct contact being the primary action 
tho unceasing action, the alhimportant action, as well w 
the simplest and most definite action, becomes the kind of 
action which all other kinds of action represent And the 
sensation of resistance through which this fundamental 
action is known, becomes the mother tongue of thought , m 
which all the first cognitions are registered, and into which 
all symbols afterwards learnt are interpretable 


§ S49 The matter will bo further elucidated, and this 
last position especially confirmed, on observing tbut all the 
sensations through which the external world becomes 
known are explicable by us only as resulting from certain 
forms of force as thus concei'ved 

As already shown (§ SIS), tho so called secondary ntt^* 
bntes of body are dynamical Science determines them t® 
be tho manifestations of certain energies pos^e'ised by 
matter , and even before scientific analysis they are seen fu 
imply the actions of thmgs upon us But we cannot think 
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or tho ochons of things npon ns, except by ascnbing to 
thorn powers or forces These powers or forces must be 
presented to our minds in ierms of onr expenencos And, 
AS above shown, our only espcnenco of force is the feeling 
of muscular tension which wo have when overcoming force 
this constitutes our consciousness offeree, and our measure 
of force Hence, besides tho fact that our expenences of 
resistance form tho original matcnala of thought , and be- 
sides tho fact that our other experiences are employed by us 
as the representatives of theso original experiences, there 
is tho fact that wo cannot understand these other experiences 
except hy translating them into terms denied from our 
original experiences 

A concomitant truth of mwch signidcanco is that resist- 
ance, as disclosed by opposition to onr own energies, is tho 
only species of external activity which wo are obbgcd to 
thmh of as subjectively and objectively the same We are 
dieahled from conceiiiug mechanteal force tn tiself under a 
jorm different from mechanical force ae ordinanhj presentea 
to conseioiisness The axiom— Action and reaction are 
equal, and opposite,” applied as it is not only to the actions 
of objects on one another, but to our actions on them and 
their actions on us, implies a conception of the two forces as 
equivalent, both in quantity and nature, seeing that we 
cannot conceive a relation of equality between magnitudes 
that are not connatural How happens it that m 

this case alone we are compelled to think of the force out- 
side of us as bke the force wo feel ? Sound we can very well 
conceive as consisting in itself of vibrations, having no like 
ness whatever to the sensation they produce The impres 
sions w e have of colour can, without much difficulty, be un 
derstood as purely subjective effects resulting from an objec 
tire activity to which they have not even a distant analogy 
And similarly with heat, smell, and taste ^Vhj, then, can 
we not lepresent to ourselves the force with which a bod\ 
resists an effort to move it, as a something quite unlike the 
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feeling of muscular tension wliicli constitutes the effort? 
There are all-sufficient reasons, of which uve will first look at 
the accessory ones Whether we strike or ore 

struck, the sound, the indentation, the sensations of touch, 
pressure, and pain, are of the same kinds , and this furthers 
the conception of identity m their causes We can 
make the force which is known to our consciousne's 
as muscular tension, produce an effect like that pro 
by an external body — as wben, taking one of the weig s 
out of a pair of scales in equilibrium, we raise the antagonist 
weight by pressing down tbe empty scale with the sn 
an experience which suggests equivalence between onr 
effort and the pull of gravity Wo can store up onr own 
force in objects, and make them afterwards expen i ^ 
producing results such as it would have directly pro ucc 
as when we strain a bow and let its recoil propel tbe arrow 
an experiment having a suggestiveness greater ew 
than that of the last These, however, as above impiiw» 
are but secondary causes Let us pass to the pnmArj 
cause This is that there exists no 

mode of representing the force to consciousness— no ou 
experience, or combination of experiences, by which we 
figure it to our minds The liberty we have to t in o 
light, heat, sound, d,c, as in themselves different from out 
sensations of them, is doe to our possession of other sensa- 
tions by which to symbolize them — namclj, those o me- 
chanical force , and it needs but to glanco at any theory o 
light, heat, sound, &c , to see that we do think of them m 
terms of mechanical force, that is, in terms of our muscu ar 
sensations But if wo attempt to think of mechanical or^ 
itself as different from onr impression of it, there ari«es 
insurmountable difficulty that there is no rcmaimog spocics 
of impression to represent it All other experiences liavmg 
been expressed to the mind in terms of this experience, 
this experience cannot bo expressed to the mind m ony 
terms but its own To be conceived, mechanical force mn** 
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be represented in some state of consciousness This state 
of consciousness must bo one directly or indirectly resulting 
from the actions of things on ns or our actions on them 
The states of consciousness produced by all other actions 
than mechanical actiouj we already represent to our mmds 
in states such as those produced by mechanical action 
There remams, therefore, no available state of consciousness 
save that produced by mechanical action Hence it is im- 
possible for ns to represent mechanii nl action to ourselves 
lu any other state of conscionsness than that which it pro- 
duces in us Though tho proposition that objective force 
differs m nature from force as we know it subjectively, is 
verbally intelligible , and though the supposition that the 
two are alike commits ns to absurdities that cannot be 
entertained , yet to frame a conception of force m the non- 
ego different from the conception w© have of force in the 
ego IS ntterly beyond our power. 

§ 850 Having thus seen that the perception of resistance 
IS fundamental, alike in respect of genesis, m respect of 
universality, and m respect of contmmty , and that conse- 
quently it IS also fundamental as being the perception mto 
which all other perceptions ore interpretable, while itself 
mterpretable into none, wo may proceed to consider it 
analytically. 

As shovm when treating of the statico-dynamical attri- 
butes of body, the sensations concerned in our various 
perceptions of resistance are those of touch proper, pres- 
sure, and muscular tension Tho sensation of touch proper 
does not in itself give on immediate knowledge of resist 
ance , but is simply the sign of something capable of re- 
sisting When the contact is so gentle as to produce no 
feeling of pressure, it cannot be said whether the object is 
soft; or hard, large or small It is inferred that there is 
something just as it would have been, had a sensation of 
sound or colour been received Hence the sensation of 
touch proper may be left out of the mquiry. 
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■wliicli immediately precedes the sensation of pressure wten 
ever the origin of that sensation is known, becomes 
the sensation m which all experiences of resistance are 
registered Hence the reason why, when anything pashes 
against us, we do not tlnnk of its force m terms of the 
pressure experienced, hut in terms of the effort which that 
pressure signifies Hence the feet that when calling to 
mmd the weight of an object, we do not call to mind the 
intensity of the tactual impression which results on li/hng 
it, but the intensity of the accompanying muscular strain 
That the cousciousness of muscular tension forms the raw 


material of primitive thought, will be most clearly seen on 
considering that at first it is the only available measure of 
external phenomena The acquisition of knowledge is from 
the beginning expenmental Were a creature to remain 
passive in the midst of surrounding objects, it could nerer 
arrive at a comprehension of them It can arrive at a com 
prehension of them, only by Active exploration But 
IS tho condition under which alone such an exploration will 


answer its end ? How can the properties of things bo coo 
pared, and estunated, and classified ? By means of booo 
common measure already possessed The creature’s only 
mode of determining the amoonts of external activities, i* 
by asccrtaimug how much of its own activity they 
severally equivalent to As inammate objects cannot act 
on it in such way as to disclose their properties, it mast d 
out their reactions by acting on thorn , and to become cog 


nizant of their reactions implies some scalo of action 
itself Thus, then, the sense of muscular tension* of 
this scalo 13 constituted, necessarily becomes tho primitive , 


element m our lutclVigenco 


§ 85 1 Eespecting the perception of resistance, thst w ® 
muscular tension, it has still to bo pointed out that it 
Bists m the establishment of a relation between tho mn«cuhf 
sensation itself and that state of consciousness which we can 
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a relation such that the unbalanced 8nrj>l>is of feeling of 
whatever kind, which for the moment constitutes the will, 
IS the antecedent of the muscular sensation* nnd coexists 
with it while it lasts That the muscular sensation alone 
does not constitute a perception of resistance* will bo seen 
on remembering that we receive from a tired luuscle, a feelmg 
nearly allied to, if not identical with, that winch we receive 
from a muscle in action , and that yet thiS feeling, being 
unconnected with any act of vohtion, doe.^ not give any 
notion of resistance 

To which there is only to add that in the aCt of perception 
this relation is classed with the hke before- kjiown relations , 
and that in so classing it consists the knowledge of the 
special muschlar combination, adjustment, nnfi degree of 
force exerci'^ed. 
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5 352. As forcgmng chapters 
manifest, lie term Perception is “PP’''il 
rnEnltely Tuned, and oven mdcly different in ttar 
Between the consciousness ofn east „ tiers 

scionsncss of a minute dot on tio surface * F’?'; 
east countless gradations which pass insens ly 

another, and which yet unite extremes 

contrasted to he classed together A P^ “ m 

indeffmtoly m complexity, m degree ^ ^isr 

degree of contmaity Wo will glance at its Toria 

these Leads „,c^cTlce lately 

In one of the primitive cognitions of resist 
treated of, perception may nse but a step nh°^"“F^ 
tion Conversely, when watching the evolntio 
theie IS a consciousness not only of the mnltip 


theie IS a const;iuu»u«at» ixwu 

of coexistent positions -whicL constitute our no 
distance, size, figure, and attitude of each dancer— 

■> SJ ,s C^j.O Q1 t 


QlSiauutJ, aiic, **““ '*” fioTire 

of the various space-relations tetween the ngur 


IS between the nguix, 
dancer and the several colours of her dress— not on 
relations of distribution among the dancers, bu a 
niany relations of sequence which the to 


niany relations of sequence which tue nuujr ■> 
every dancer exhibit m their movements with 
one another, and of those yet more involved re 
sequence exhibited in the movements of every 
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With respect to the rest In degree of directness, 

again, there is a similarly-marked contrast between the per- 
ception that some surface touched by the finger is hard, and 
the perception that a building at which we are looking is a 
particular cathedral The one piece of knowledge is almost 
immediate The other is mediate m a doable, a triple, a 
quadruple, and even in a still higher degree It is mediate 
masmneh as the solidity of that which causes the visual im- 
pression IS inferential , mediate inasmuch as its position, its 
size, its shape, are inferential, mediate inasmuch as its 
material, its hollowness, are inferential, mediate inasmuch 
as its ecclesiastical porposo is an inference from theso 
inferences, and mediate masmneh as the identification 
of it as a particular cathedral, is a still more remote 
inference resulting from the union of these inferences 
with those many others through which tho locality is 
recognized In hko antithesis stand tho degrees of 

continuity m our respective perceptions, now of on electric 
spark, now of a waterfall wo oro watching And nlien wo 
add tho fact that our perceptions, or at any rate our visual 
perceptions, are continuous m Space as well as in Time— ■ 
that when looking at a landscape and turning our eyes to 
difTcrcul parts of it, we cannot say how many perceptions 
take in tho panorama or where each perception ends , it will 
bo abundantly manifest that the stato of consciousness 
which wo call a perception is scarcely over disconlmuous 
with its like 

Thus a perception merges insensibly into others of its own 
kind, both synchronous and 8uccc«sivo, and into others 
which wo class as of different kinds, both supenor and 
infcnor. It passes nit tio ono extremo rafo reosourug one? 
at tho other borders upon sensation It inaj include lunu- 
merablo relations simultaneonsly co-ordinated, or but a 
mnglo relation It cannot bo demarcated from the nascent 
perceptions that coexist with it, nor (where tho thing 
percen ed is in motion) from tho perceptions which follow ii 
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So ttat, however convenient a term Perception may be for 
common purposes, it must not ho understood os sifpufymg 
liny truly scientific division 


§ 353 The only vaM dwtinchon to bo drawn 13 till 
between Perception and Sensation Tbongb from time to 
timo referred to witb more or less distinctness by early 
pbilosopbers, it is only in later times that tbis aishnction 
has been currently acknowledged , and it is but tccen y 
that tbo relation between tbe two has been speciMly 
formulated in tbo doctrine of Sir William Hamilton, that 
above a certain pomt, tbe stronger tbe Sensation, Ihe wea er 
tbe Perception, and tbo distincter tbe pcrceptim tholes 
obtrusive tbe sensation, in other words— thoogb Pereep “ 
proper and Sensation proper eiist only as they cocaist, in 

degree or mtensity of tbeir existence they are wars 

m an inverse ratio to each other ” Before criticising 
doctrine, which seems to me rather on ndumbrition 
truth than tbe truth itself, it will be needful to state 
exact meanmgs of Sensation proper and Perception p F 
Manifestly every sensation, to bo known as such, m 
perceived, and hence, os thns considered, all sensations 
perceptions A mere physical affection of the organ ^ 
does not constitute a sensation proper "While obsor 
thought I may he subject to undue heat from t e 
comfortable pressure from a hard seat, or a contmua n 
from the street , aud though my sentient organs 
decidedly affected, I may yet remam unconscious o ^ 
affections — may become conscious of them only when ^ 
pass a certain degree of intensity , and only then 
said to experience them os sensations r 

this all In Sensation proper, at least if it is a 
touch or heat or pain, I not only contemplate the afiec i 
as an affection of myself— as a stat 3 through ithi ^ 
consciousness is passing or has passed , hnt I also ^ 
plate it as existmg in a certam part of my body— as ' 
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ing m certain relations of position I perceive where it 
13 But though under both these aspects Sensa- 

tion must be regarded as one species of Perception, it will 
readily bo seen to differ widely from Perception proper — 
from the cogmtion of an ertemal object In the one case, 
that which occupies consciousness is something contem- 
plated as belongmg to the ego , while m the other, it is 
somethmg contemplated as belonging to the non-ego And 
these it is which, as Sensation proper and Perception proper 
are asserted to coexist m degrees of intensity that vary 
inversely. 

That this 13 not altogether a correct assertion, will, I 
think, become apparent on carefully examming the facts as 
determmed by experiment Iiet the finger bo brought 
against some hard rough body — say the jagged surface of 
ft broken stone, the back of a ribbed sea-shell, or anything 
capable of givmg a tactual impression of some complexity. 
Between the pressure used m ordinary touch and the pres- 
sure which is painful from its intensity, there are many 
gradations, and Sir William Hamilton's doctrine impbes 
that, beginning with the pressure needful for distinct per- 
ception, and increasmg it until the pain becomes unbear- 
able, the perception gradually decreases in madness while 
tbo sensation gradually increases in vividness, but that 
neither at the beginning nor tbo end does the one exclude 
Iho other Do the facts correspond with this statement ? 
We shall find that they do not Dunng tho 

ordinary gentle pressure, consciousness is occupied entirely 
about tho surface and its urcgalantios No thought is 
taken of tho sensations through wluch tho surface and its 
irregulanties aro known To attend to these sensations 
rather than to the objective phenomenon implied by them, 
requires a decided effort, and when they are thought of, it 
IS m a stateof consciousness quite distinct from -the prenous 
one If tho pressure he slowly increased, there is not a 
slow decrease m the vividness of tho pcrccptiou'and a slow 
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"WTiat now is tlie real nature of this mutual exclusion ? 
Is it not an instance of Uie general fact that conscious- 
ness cannot he m two equally distinct states at the same 
time ; and that in proportion as the predominance of ons 
state becomes more marked the suppression of other states 
becomes more decided ? I caimot know that I have a 

tbe identificationn do not really &me^ &ad consciousneis remims so mvch 
the more occupied by tbe aensittona of colour which compose the images 
received 

And here, indeed, wc are satoratly led to tbe physical xaterpretslisQ of 
thia antagoaum. li from the eobjective effects we pass to the objective 
counterparts of them, we see clearly the necessity of this inverse rektiom 
For when from such an object as the nbbed sea shell above instanced, 
there come to a nervo-centre moderate waves of molecular disturbance 
mtiited by fie preesaree <jf ifs pmjicltoos oa the fjoger-ead, tiers is an 
instant escape of these waves through plexuses of ffbres to other centres , 
where there are awakened the correlative feelings which make op tbe coo 
sciousnesa of relative position, vmble fonn of snrface, degree of hardness, 
&o These associated nervous actions are so neatly automatic that it u 
impossible to arrest them. Along the well established channels there is so 
instantaneous au escape of tbe nerve waves, which, if arrested, would be 
the equivalents of tactual feelings, that there are no consciously rscoguixed 
tactual feelings, but instead, consciousness becomes £lled with sU the 
associated ideas of form and appearance and inferred nature— there u 
perception. But now suppose that by a stronger pressure the amounts ol 
the afferent nerve waves are much mcreaaed The vs nous channels which 
draft off from the first nerve centre reached, these larger waves of molecular 
motion, pins the molecular motioa dueogsged by them m this centre, 
becoming filled to tbe extent of their capacities, do not carry off the entire 
discharge so swiftly, and that dutuibance in the tactual centre itself 
which answers to the feeling of touch, becomea a more considerable element 
— it becomes easier for tbe feehng of touch to be kept m consciousness. 
And then when the pressure has been made so hard as to cause pain, these 
plexuses through which ordinarily the escaping waves awaken the appro 
pnate associated ideas, are no longer anything like adequate to draft off sU 
the force brought to, and diaeogagedta, the tactual centra Thesurplna 
cannot be drafted off becomes so great, and the correlative feelmg >» 
intense, that the associated elements of consciousness become obscured 
— sensation now predominates and penseption disappears On refemng to 
the “ Special Synthesis," and more especially to § 211, the reader will 
find that this explanation hartooniaes with the one there given of tbe 
relation between conscious and unconscious nervous action, and u verified 
by it. 
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SGnsation, wittoxit, for the moment^ havmg my attention 
^peciallj occupied with that sensation I cannot know the 
external thing causing it, without, for the moment, having 
my attention specially occupied with that external thing 
As either cognition rises, the other ceases If, as Sir 
T7illiam Hamilton asserts, the two cogmtions always co- 
exist, though m mverse intensities, then if, begmnmg at 
either extreme, the conditions be slowly changed, so that 
■while the cognition most distinctly present to the mind be- 
comes gradually less distmct, the other becomes gradually 
more distinct , there must arrive a tune when they will bo 
equally distinct — when the subjective and objective phe- 
nomena will be thought of together with equal dearness, 
which IS impossible It is trne that under snch change of 
conditions there comes a time when the subjcctiro and ob- 
jectwe phenomena attract attention in equal degrees, and 
are thonght of aUematehj with eqnal facility And it may 
even bo admitted that while either is being thought of, the 
other IS nascent m thonght But saying this is not saying 
that they occupy consciousness together 

§ 854 Perception proper and Sensation proper, will how- 
ever ho best understood, and the purpose of the present 
chapter most furthered, by considenng their antagonism 
under the light of preceding analyses 

In all cases we have found that Perception is an 
establishment of specific relations among states of con 
Bcionsness, and is thus distmguished from the establish- 
ment of these states of con'^cioasness themselves ^Vhen 
apprehending a sensation the mind is occupied with a 
single subjective affection, which it classes as such or 
such, but when apprehending tho external something 
producing it the mmd is occupied with the relations 
between tKvl affection and others, either past or present, 
which it classes with like relations The sensation is 
known as an nudecomposablo stato of consciousness. 
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perception contains very much more tlian the co ordmated 
sensations immediately expenenced Along with these 
there go the remembered visual impressions produced by 
such a surface, which cannot be kept out of the mind, and 
in the suggestion of which the perception largely consists , 
and there are automatio inferences respecting the texture 
and density of tho substance Agam, when gazing at some 
one object, it will be found that objects on the outskirts of 
tho field of view are recognized more by representation than 
by presentation If, without moving bis eyes, the observer 
will consider what is contamed in his direct consciousness of 
these outlying objects, he will find that they impress him 
simply as ill defined patches of colour , that were it not for 
his previous experiences he would not know tho meanings 
of these patches , and that m perceiving what tho objects 
are, he ekes out the vaguely proflented impressions inth 
some comparatively distinct represented ones 'What 
thus manifestly happens with perceptions of this order, 
happens m one form or other with all perceptions In fact, 
when analyzed to tho bottom, all perceptions prove to bo 
acquired perceptions From its simplest to its most com 
plex forms. Perception is essentially a diagnosis 

§ 855 To express most generally the truth that has been 
variously illustrated m detail — ^Perception is a discerning of 
the relation or relations between states of consciousness, 
partlv prcsentative and partly representative , which states 
of conscionsness must be themselves known to the extent 
involved m the knowledge of tbcir relations 

Under its simplest form (a form, however, of which the 
adult mmd has few, if any, examples) Perception is the con 
sciousness of a single relation More commonly, a number 
of relations nro simultaneously presented and represented , 
and the relations among the«o relations are cognized ilfost 
frequently, tho relations of relations of relations aro tho ob 
g cts of perception , as when any neighbouring solid body is 
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llio ontwtird object is known tlirougb a decomposable 
state of consciousnc's, and is identified m virtue 
of the manner in wbicb tlio component states arc 
united Now tlio contcmphtion of a special state 

of consciousness, and the contemplation of tho special re- 
lations among states of consciousness, aro qnito different 
mental acts — acta wbicli maj bo performed m immediate 
Burcession, but not together To know a relation is not 
simplj to know tho terras between winch it subsists 
Though when tho relation is perceived the terms are 
nascentlj’ perceived, aud converse!}, jet introspection will 
show that there is a distinct transition in thought from 
tho terras to tho relation, and from tho relation to the 
terms "NThilo nij consciousness is occupied with either term 
of a rohtion, I am diatmgmshmg it as such or such— assimi* 
luting it to Its liko m past cxpcrieuco, but while my con- 
sciousness IS occupied with a relation^ that which I di«cnim* 
nato and class is tho cfllct produced in mo by transition 
from the one term to tho other That the whole 

matter centres in tho question — How do wo thmk of a 
relation ns distinguished from tho terms between which it 
subsists ? will bo plain from the fact that Sir Wilham 
Hamilton, while implying that it is something more, himself 
says that m one respect, perception proper is an appro* 
hension of the relations of sensations to each other ” Jom 
ing which doctrine with the one here contended against, we 
see that, according to his hypothesis, tho sensations and the 
relations between tbcm can be simultaneously thought 
of with equal degrees of distinctness, or with auy other 
relative degrees of diatmctness — a mamfestly-untenahle pro- 
position 

The only further remark called for is, that Perception 
cannot he correctly defined as ** an apprehension of the rela- 
tions of sensations to each other”, since m nearly all per- 
ceptions many of the elements are not presented but repre- 
sented When passing the finger over a rough surface, the 
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perception contains very mncli more tlian the co-ordmated 
sensations immediately oxpenenced Along witli these 
there go tho rememhered visnal impressions produced hy 
such a surface, which cannot be kept out of the mmdj and 
in the suggestion of which the perception largely consists , 
and there are automatic inferences respecting the texture 
and density of tho substance Again, when gazing at some 
one object, it will bo found that objects on the outskirts of 
tho field of view are recognized more by representation than 
by presentation If, without moving his eyes, the observer 
will consider what is contamedm his direct conscionsness of 
these outlying objects, ho will find that they impress him 
simply as ill defined patches of colour , that were it not for 
his previous experiences he would not know the meanings 
of these patches, and that m perceiving what the objects 
are, he ekes out the vagaely»prceented impressions with 
Bomo comparatively distinct represented ones "What 
thus manifestly happens with perception^ of this order, 
happens m one form or other with all perceptions In fact, 
when analyzed to the bottom, all perceptions prove to be 
acquired perceptions From its simplest to its most com* 
plex forms. Perception is essentially a diagnosis 

§ 355 To express most generally the truth that has been 
variously illustrated in detail — Perception is a discerning of 
the relation or relations between states of consciousness, 
partly presentative and partly representative , which states 
of consciousness must be themselves knoivn to the extent 
involved in tho knowledge of their relations 

Under its simplest form (a form, however, of which the 
adult mind has few, if any, examples) Perception is the con 
BCiousness of a single relation Moro commonly, a number 
of relations are simnltaneonsly presented and represented , 
and tho relations among thece relations are cognized ilost 
frequently, the relations of relations of relations are the ob 
j^cts of perception , as when any neighhonnng solid body is 
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regarded And very often— -as when observing the motions 
of on anjma], which oro known to ns os tberektions betireea 
certain higbly-complcx relations of position now present 
and certain others just past — a still more involved relativity 
IS contemplated 

Further, it is to ho noticed that m the ascending grafles 
of Perception thcro is an increase not only in the number 
and complexity of the relations grasped together, but also 
in the variety of their kinds Numerous relations of post 
tiou, of extension, of coexistence, of seqnonce, of degrees la 
all sensible qualities, aro co ordmated m one thought , or 
what appears to us such 

Add to which that, as herctoforo pointed out m each 
spccnl case, the act of perception is tho establishment of a 
relation of likeness between the particular relation or group 
of relations contemplated, and some past relations or groups 
of relations — tho assimilation of it to such past relations or 
groups of relations— tho classmg of it with them. 

§ 850 It now remains only to apply the analysis thus far 
pursued to the relations themselves By successive de- 
compositions wo have found that our intellectual operations 
are severally performed by establishing relations, and groups 
of relations, among those nndecomposable states of con- 
sciousness directly produced in ns by our own actions and 
the actions of smroundmg things But what are the»0 
relations ? They can be nothing moro than certain secon- 
dary states of consciousness, arising through connexions of 
the primary states Unablo as wo are to transcend con 
sciousness, wo can know a relation only os some modifica- 
tion of consciousness The onginal modifications of con- 
Bciousness are the feebngs aroused la us by subjective and 
objective activities , and any further modifications of con- 
sciousness must be such os result from combinations of 
these original ones In all their various kinds and com- 
pounds, what we call relations can be to us nothing 
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than the modes in, which we are offected by bringing to- 
gether sensations, or remembered sensations, or both. 
Hence what we have next to do is, first to resolve tht 
special kinds of relations into more general kinds, ending 
with the primordial kinds; and then to ascertain what 
are the ultimate phenomena of consciousness which these 
primordial kinds express. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THE RELATIO^S OF SIMILARITY A^D DISSIULARIir 

§ 357 Of all relations tbe most complex is tliafc of Sion 
lanty— 'that in virtuo of •whicli we range together objects of 
the same species, notwithstandmg their differences of mag 
nitude, and in nrfcue of which w© group under the same 
head, phenomena of causation that are widely contrasted in 
degree Already, m treatmg of Reasoning and of Cia«sifi 
cation, much has been eaid of this relation which forms their 
common basis Here it needs only to state what it is when 
considered under its most general aspect 

The Bimilanty which we predicate of natural objects be 
longing to the same species is made up of many component 
sirailantiea Two horses unlike in size, are similar not^only 
as wholes, but aro also similar m their parts The head of 
one 13 similar to the head of the other, the leg to the leg, 
the hoof to the hoof, the eye to the eye Even the parts of 
the paits will bo found mot© or less similar, as, on com 
paring two corresponding teeth, the crown to the crownj 
and the fangs to the fangs Nay, such mmuto components 
as the hairs show m their structures this same parallehsm 
Ono of these ordinarr similarities, tlipreffire. con‘'i*'’' 
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Tlioagh similanhes of sequences do not admit of a com- 
plication parallel to that which similarities of coexistences 
admit of, yet they admit of another species of complication , 
namely, that arismg from composition of canses and compo- 
sition of effects There aro similarities of simple sequences 
and similarities of complex sequences By the gravitation 
of a weight, the string to which tho weight hangs may be 
elongated, and there may ho no other appreciable results , 
while by the joint action of a certain temperature, a certain 
amount of moisture, and a certain nnasm, npou an indivi 
dual of a particular diathesis, who happens to be m a parti- 
cular state, there may be produced tho immense complication 
of effects constituting a djsease Each of these sequences is 
classed with others which we call similar, and in conjunc- 
tion with them may form a premiss for future conclusions 
And though, in tho first case, we have a single antecedent 
and a single consequent, while, in tho second cose, wo have 
a group of antecedents and a group of consequents— thongh 
in this second cose the antecedent is not a force but a 
ranety of forces umted m a special plexus of relations, and 
tho consequent is not an effect but o vonoty of effects 
^united m a special plexus of relations , yet, we so obviously 
think of a composite cause and a composite effect, as related 
m the same ay that a simple caoso and a simple effect are 
related, that m treating of similar sequences we may confine 
our attention to the simple ones, ns those out of which tho 
others arise by complication of tho terms 

Thus, then, cUoosmg «iome prUmtwo typo of each, wo 
have to consider what there is m common between similar co 
existences and similar sequences 

§ 35S Of tho one cla’ss, similar triangles furnish the most 
convement example , and as an example of tho other, wo 
may take tho umform sequence of heat upon compression 

Tt 13 needless to do more than remind the reader, that m 
both of the«o cases tho sitmlantj resolves it elf into 
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either equality of relations or likeness of relations— that 
triangles are similar when any two sides of the one hear to 
earh other a relation equal to that which the homologous 
Bides of the other bear to each other , and that when classing 
as similar the various cases in which compression produces 
heat, the likeness of the relations between compression and 
boat in those various cases, is the solo thing meant Hero 
it concerns us, not to dwell upon the fact that Similaiityis 
likeness of relations, bat to consider what this likeness o 
relations implies 

In the first place, we have to note that while it imp 63 
likeness in nature between the two antecedents and between 
the two consequents, it does not imply likeness in t eir 
amounts, but that, in nearly all cases, though not necessriy> 
the two antecedents are quantitatively unlike an 6 
two consequents are quantitatively unlike Two tnang es 
may be similar, though any side of the ono is a score times 
as great as the homologous sido of the other j and t oug 
to day a small disengagement of heat results from the pws l 
sure of a hundred pounds, whilo to-morrow a great 
engagement results from the pressure of a hundred tonSj 
the cases are classed as similar So that thus regar e ij 
similarity may he described as the hkeness of relatiwis 
whoso antecedents are like ra kind but mostly unlike^ 
degree, and whose consequents are like m kind but mos y 
unlike in degree 

This likeness of relations has itself two phases It ^“17 
be both qualitative and quantitative , or it may he on y 
qualitative It may be a likeness of the relations both in 
kmd and in degree, or it may bo a likeness m kin 
only. Hence anso the two orders of Similarity p^r 
and imperfect . the similarity on which, mathematical reason^ 
mg proceeds and the similanty on winch the reasoning o 
dally life proceeds. Thus, in the case of the tri- 

angles, the intuition of similarity imphes, first, that t 
relations between extensions presented in the ono, are com- 
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ia ordmaiy cases, tho similarity consists of many component 
similarities, each of tho compared states of conscioosnc's 
contams many relations which aro sevomlly connataral ami 
comtenso with the corrcspondiag; relations m tho other. 

Concerning DissimiLirity it ffceds only to bo said that 
(neglecting all thoso ordinaiy misflpphcatioDs of tho word 
m which it IS used to describe any kind of unlikene's, and 
confining our attention to dissimilarity proper) it is a con. 
scionsncss of tho non-comtension of two connataral rela- 
tions between states of consciousness ifrhich are respectively 
hko in kind, but commonly unhko in degree. 

Tho relations of Similarity and Dissimilarity being lhas 
proximatoly decomposed into certain moro general relations 
the further analysis of thorn is mrolvod in tho analysis of 
these more general relations ) to winch lot na now proceed 



CHAPTER SX. 


THE RELATIOJJS OP CODTTEKSIOX AXD SOS-COnTTE^TSlON’. 

§ S50. Heeping to tbo sabjeclive point of view;, and re- 
garding every relation as some state of consdonsness bolding 
together other states of coascionsness, it is first to be 
remarlred that relations of cointension are cf two binds. 
The states of consdonsness between which they subsist may 
be primary or secondary— may be simple states or the 
relations among simple states. Of these, the kind exempli- 
fied in tbe last chapter, and tho land we mnst here first 
deal with, is that snbsistiog between states of consciousness 
which are themselves relations. 

§ 361. To know two states of consdonsness as ’ 
impbes a change in consdonsness. That there may 
relation, there most be two states between which it sub 
and before there can be two states, definitely ■ ■ ^ ’ 

as such, there must be some change of state. On the 
liand, no change in the stale of consciousness can 
without involving two states standing in some relat 
and on the other hand, no relation can arise until 
sdonsness undergoes some change of state. These are 
sides of the same neoRRs.ii :5 IxutlL 

Kow changes in consdonsness differ widely in their 
The mental tranaition fimm a flash to an explosion is 
onlike that from a touch to a bnrn. Between an 
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m ordinary cases, the similanfy consists of many component 
similarities, each of the compared states of conscionsness 
contains many relations whidi are severally connatural and 
comtense with the corresponding relations in the other 
Concerning Dissimilarity it needs only to be said that 
(neglecting all those ordinary misapplications of the word 
in which it is used to describe any kind of unhkeness, and 
confining our attention to dissimilarity proper) it is a con- 
sciousness of the non comtension of two connatural rela- 
tions between states of consciousness Which are respectively 
like in kind, but commonly unhko m degree 

The relations of Simdanty and Dissimilarity being thus 
proamately decomposed mto certain more general relations, 
the further analysts of them is involved m the analysis of 
these more general relations, to which let us now proceed 



CHAPTER XX. 


THE RELATIONS OP COINTENSION AND NON COINTENSION. 

§ 360 Heeping to tiie sobjective point of view, and re- 
garding every relation os some state of consciousness liolding 
together other etatea of conscionsness, ifc is first to be 
remarked that relations of cointension aro of two kinds 
The states of conscioasneas between which they subsist may 
bo primary or secondary — may be simple states or the 
relations among simple states Of these, the kind exempli- 
fied in the last chapter, and the kind we must here first 
deal with, is that subsisting between states of consciousness 
which are themselves relations 

§ 361 To know two states of coflscionsness as related 
implies a change in consciousness That there may ho a 
relation, there must be two states between which it subsists, 
and before there can be two states, definitely contemplated 
as sneh, there must be some change of state On the one 
liand, no change in the state of consciousness can anso 
without involving two states standing in some relation, 
and on ths other hand, no relation can anso nntil con- 
sciousness undergoes some change of state These aro two 
sides of the same necessary tmth 

Now changes in consciousness differ widely in their krnds 
The mental transition from a flash to an explosion is totally 
unlike that from u touch to a bom Between an impression 
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in ordinary cases,, the Bimilanty consists of many component 
similarities, each of the compared states of consciousness 
contams many relations •which, are severally connatural and 
comtense with the corresponding relations in the other 
Concerning Dissimilarity it needs only to he said that 
(neglectmg all those ordinary misapplications of the -word 
in which it IS nsed to dwcribe any kind of nnlikeness, and 
confining onr attention to diasinulanty proper) it is a con- 
sciousness of the non cointension of two connatural rela- 
tions between states of conacionsness ifrhich are respectively 
like in kind, but commonly unlike in degree 

The relations of Similarity and Dissimilarity being thus 
prosamately decomposed mto certain more general relations, 
the further analysis of them is involved in the analysis of 
these more general relations , to which let us now proceed 



CHAPTER XX. 


THE RELATIONS OF COINTELSION AND NON COINTENSION. 

§ 360. Keeping to the sobjective point of view; and re- 
garding every relation as some state of conscionsness holding 
together other states of conscionsness^ it is first to be 
remarked that relations of cointension are of two kmds 
The states of consciousness between which th^ subsist may 
be primary or secondary — may be simple states or the 
relations among simple states Of these, the kind exempli- 
fied m the last chapter, and tho kind we must here first 
deal with, is that subsisting between states of consciousness 
which ore themselves relations 

§ 361. To know two states of consciousne'ss as related 
implies a change m consciousness That then, may be a 
relation, there must be two states between which it subsists, 
and before there can be two states, definitely contemplated 
as such, there must be some change of state On the one 
liand, no change m the state of consciousness can arise 
without involving two states standmg in some relation, 
and on the other hand, no relation can anse until con- 
sciou'^ness nudergoes some change of state These are two 
sides of the same nece’ssary truth. 

]Sow changes m conscionsness difier widely in Iheir kmds 
The mental transition from » flash to an explosion is totally 
unlike that from a touch to a burn Between an impression 
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tte impression of liglifc to tliat of a loud sound, tipIiicIi results 
if the powder is fired out of a pistol Nor is the transition 
from the sensation of touch to that of temperature the same 
when grasping wood ns when grasping iron And evulently 
throughout all the vanous orders of changes above indicated, 
the lihe contrasts subsist Equally mnltiphed and 

familiar are those other contrasts, subsisting between 
changes in consciousness that do not alter the nature of its 
state but only the intensity Thus when, of two doors 
intervening between his ear and some continuous sound, one 
IS suddenly opened, the change in a listener’s consciousness is 
not so great as when, both doors are suddenly opened Nor, 
when contemplating in succession two albed shades of bright 
purple placed side by side, is the change in consciousness so 
groat as on transferring the gaze from either of them to an 
adjacent shade of hlac And here we have to note 

that those changes in conscionsness which do not afiect the 
natnre of its state, are mnch more measurable than the 
others Two alterations of intensity in the same kind of 
feeling, may be known as bke or unlike in degree, far more 
completely than two transitions from one kind of feeling to 
another Amo. indeed, it is doobtful whether these last can 
bo considered a \saroble at all — whether the change from a 
light to a sound\ 'ing, as it were, total, must not he held 
as the same in decree with all other changes from light to 
sound however much the relative amounts of light or 
sound may vary But be this as it may, it is clear that in 
such ca'ies all minor differences are dwarfed by the greatness 
of the contrast , and that, consequently, no accurate dis- 
criminations among the degrees of the changes can be made 
Now changes in consciousness, which ire thus find to be 
various not only m kind but lu degree, are themselves cog- 
nizable as states of consciousness not, indeed, as simple 
states, but as states m which the trensitvons from state to 
state are the things contemplated However it may seem 
that tho change itself can be nothing additional to the 
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states IhemselveSj it la unquestionable that we have v*ie 
power of thinking of the change itself as something more 
than the two states mdividaally considered Posszblj' there 
13 a physiological reason for this Sundry facts point to the 
conclusion that the change itself constitutes a fleeting state 
of feeling, distinguishable from the less fleeting states which 
it links together Every one knows that a violent change 
in the sensations is accompanied by a species of shock 
Even though it be expected, a bright flash of light will 
Cause the eyes to wink , and yet light of the same brilliancy, 
if continuous, can be steadily looked at without difficulty 
The sudden application of cold water to the skin produces a 
start, notwithstanding a previous determination to bear it 
unmoved, and yet an equally intense sensation of cold 
when once established, can bo borne with equanimity Nay, 
extremely marked transitions among the ideas will occa- 
sionally produce analogous effects ilairy will readily call 
to mind cases m which the sudden remembrance of some 
thing important that had been fo^otten, or the reception of 
unexpected news, produced a sensible shock Whence it 
may be inferred that as the nolence of changes m the state 
of consciousness is a thing of degree, all such changes are 
accompanied by some fl-eling however dight * 

But whether a change in cousciousness be or he not 
knowable as something more than the juxtaposition of a 
precedmg and a succeeding state, it is undeniable that wo 
can so think of changes in consciousness as to distinguish 
their various kinds and degrees In whatever way I cognize 
the transition from a sensation of touch to ono of sonnd, it 
13 beyond question that I can think of it as imbke in nature 
to the transition from a sensation of touch to one of cold 
Whether m thinking of a change I think only of the two 

* On referring to Part IL, tie reader will bnd in§65 ainoreMt sfactory 
exposition of this doctrine 1 bare preferred to let the above i&ragraplv 
Btand as it did u the edition Of 1S55 making only some omiss ons and 
Terha] amendments. 
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successive states, or whetber I tbink of the effect wrought 
lu me by the contrast between them, it remains alihe true 
that in passmg from an impression of the brightest green to 
one of bnght green, and from one of bright green to one of 
pale green, I am conscions of two changes which are the 
same in kind but different m degree And to say that I am 
conscious of these changes as such or such, is to say that 
they are stales of my consciousness 

And now observe the implication Being able to think of 
differences in kind and degree, not only between successive 
sensations but also between successive changes among 
sensations, it results that these changes aro classifiable as 
the original sensations are As two sensations can be 
known as like or nnliko in kmd , so can two changes among 
them be known as like or imhko in kind And as two 
Bcn^ations that aro like m kind can be known as like or 
unlike in intensity , so can two changes among them that 
are like in kmd be known as like or unlike m intensity 
TVe can recognize changes ns connatural, or the reverse, 
and connatural changes we can recognize ns eomtense, or 
the reverse 

As above pointed out, however, changes in consciousness 
aro nothing else than what wo call relations There can be 
no phenomena of couscioasnc's beyond its successive states 
end the modes of succession of its states — the states them 
selves and the changes from ono state to another And 
since what w© distinguish ns relations are not the pninitivc 
states theinselvc'’, they cau bo nothing else than the changes 
from state to state Tbo two answer in all respects IVo 
can think neither of a change nor of a relation without 
thinking of the tu o terms forming its antecedent and con 
sequent As we cannot think a relation without a change 
in consciousness from ono of its terms to the other, so wo 
cannot think a change without establishing a relation 
between a preceding phenomenon and a succeeding one 

ITio bearing of this conclusion on tho inquirj before us is 
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tins Eelations, subjectively considered, being nothing but 
changes in the state of consciousness, it follows that the co 
intension of relations is the comtension of Buch changes, 
or, m other words — ^lihenesa m d^ree between changes like 
m kind 

§ 362 Not much need be added respecting the simpler 
relation of cointension that, namely, of which the terms 
are not relations among states of consciousness but the 
primary states of consciousness toemselves This is of 
course definable as — ^likeness in degree between feelings 
like m kind 

Nor, respecting the relation of non comtension is it reqni 
Bite to say more than that it is nnhkeness m degree between 
either changes like in Lind or feelmgs like m land 

The only further remark to be made, is one concermng 
the use of the words comtension and non comtension to 
denote these orders of relations All our ideas of intensity, 
when traced to their origin, refer to the degrees of our 
feelmgs "We speak of intense heat and cold, intense prea- 
Bure, mtenso plcasuro and pam, intense passion, intense 
bitterness and sourness intense imtation m all of which 
cases we speak of feelings m respect to their degrees 
Hence, in comparing simple states of consciousness that are 
alike m kind, we observe their rekitive intensities If their 
intensities are equal, they most be called cointense, and 
the equality of their intensities is comtension As tho 
changes in consciousness are idso difi’erent in respect of 
their violence, and are accompanied by Bome species of 
momentary feeling, th^ also are comparable m respect to 
their mtensity , whence it follows that comtension is pre- 
dtcablo of such changes, that is of relations, when they are 
ahko in kind and degree 



CHAl^TER XXt 

THE RELATIONS OP COEXTENSION AND NON COEXTENSION 

§ 363 As Tvas sliown when treating of Space and of the 
statjcal attributes of Body, all modes of extension are resolv 
able into relations of coexistent positions Space :s iknown 
to us as an infinitude of coexistent positions that do sot 
resist , Body as a congenes of coexistent positions that do 
resist The simplest extension therefore, as that of a line, 
must ho regarded as a senes of coexistent p'^sitions , equal 
lines os equal senes of coexistent positions , and coczten 
Sion, as the equality of separate senes of coexistent positions 

It was explained at considerable length, that a senes of 
coexistent positions is known to the developed mmd 
through the simultaneous excitation of some senes of inde- 
pendent sensitive agents distnbuted over the 'surface of the 
body, and that this simultaneous excitation being the 
equivnlent and ^Tubol of the successive excitations, the 
successive excitations are thus in which all phenomena of 
extension, subjectively considered, must Tiltimately be ex- 
prc<^std 

Ilencc, extension, as onginallv known, must bo soma 
succession of connatural states of consciousness of a special 
order , and as before shown, it must, in its pnmarj form, 
bo that order of states produced by the united sensations of 
motion and touch Two equal extensions, then, are onginallj 
known to us as two equal senes of united «ensalions of 
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not '^n ftntl touch. At»l cocitcn^ion, when mluccd to »*j 
lowwt tcnn«, luf^us— cqoAlitj in tlio fcngllis of *uch ikntr' , 
tint jir— oqmhtj in llio numbers of ibo states thej scnrallv 
include 

Two obj(\:tiom to this difimtion shoulil be noltd-d It 
irir be con*»b ntl a mi<u*e of bnj^unge to nil tint trbK'i 
Mc fttl when dmwing n finger over the shin, n tmej of 
stn’ei of cOMCioo^nc'S, sineo iho stu'ntu ns of motion nrd 
touch are continuous Jtui ‘•nung nothing of the fict tl at 
iht iicraes arhich nn* one onoranothtre still'd b\ the montig 
fiOgtr are imhjKrdcnt, and must bo supjx>sed to conver 
Pijvimtc impn-«iious to tW nerreus centres, it will suflce 
to rtpJj- tint though, in Cflsn of ihn Lind, the ctns joo«- 
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§ 8C)4 The nature of our developed conscioasncss of co- 
extension will now readily be understood Tho successive 
impressions through which extension is originally presented, 
having been transformed into synchronous impressions — tho 
whole chain of connatural states, at first known in then 
senol positions, having become known in their coexistent 
positions , the consolidated states of consciousness resulting, 
become comparable, and their likeness or unliheness re- 
cognizable, jnst as the chains of states to which they are 
equivalent Each of these consolidated states is produced 
by tho simultaneous stimulation of a certain number of m- 
aependent nenes, and, physiologically considered, that 
likeness in the two states which constitutes the intuition m 
question, results from a likeness m the number and combi- 
nation of the independent nerves simultaneously stimolated 
supposing always that these nerves aro distnbuted witJi like 
abundance on the two surfaces affected by the compared ex- 
tensions * 

As imphed by mneh that has gone before, it is this simul- 
taneity in the excitation of independent nerves which gives 
the notion of coexistence, underlying that of extension, and 
therefore that of coextension Only when coexistence has 
come to be thus disclosed, can extension and coextension, 
as we comprehend them, be conceived , seeing that exten- 
sion imphes coexistence m the parts of the thing extended 

• I add tins qnaUfjing cLrase for the parpo*e of recognizing the signifi 
cant fact, that the estimation of a given extension is experimentally proi ed 
to vary according to the nnmber of independent nerve fibres supplied to the 
surface aSected by thm extension. One of the results established by tVeber 
IS that * two points, at s fixed distance apart, feel as if more widely sepa 
rated when placed on a very sensitive part than when touching a surface 
of blunter sensibility This may be easily shown by drawing them over 
regions differently endowed , they mil seem to open as they approach the 
parts acutely sensible, and ncs vertd {See Bam T/e Srmes and the 
/nUlUctfP 173 Third Ed) This result harmonizes very satisfactonlv with 
all the conclusions reached in preceding chapters , and it is especially Ui 
stmctive as verifying in an nuexpected vray the explanation given m § S33 
of the exaggerated estimates of space accompanying certain abnormal state:^ 
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Extension, therefore, as known by the developed mind, 
bemg made np of many elementary conscionsnesaea of co- 
existence ; the relation of coextension cannot be exhaustively 
analyzed without analyzing the relation of coexistence But 
in so far as the nature of onr consciousness of coexistence 
has been incidentally explained, the relation of coextension, 
as subjectively considered, may be understood — may be de- 
fined as the likeness of two compound states of conscious- 
ness, visual or tactual, in reject of the nnmber and order 
of the elementary relations of coexistence which they 
severally include ; such compound states of consciousness 
being severally produced by the consolidation of what were 
originally known as senal states. 

To which, for form’s sake, it may be added that the rela- 
tion of non-roextenaiou is definable as the unhkeness of 
such two compound states of consciousness. < 



CHAPTER SXn. 

THE nE<iTIO^S OF COEXISTENCE AND NON-COEXISTENCE. 

§ 3 >5 rhough to tlio developed mmd apparently nndo- 
tomposable, tbo relation of coexiatenco must be ongmally 
compound Coexistence implies at least tiro things Tbeso 
two things cannot occupy consciousness at the same instant 
in the same degree And os tlioy cannot pass through con« 
soousDCss in simple sncceasion, since they wonld then be 
Icnown as ecqutnt and not as coexistent^ it follows that 
cooxistcnco can bo disclosed only by some duplex act of 
thought True, the terms of a relation of coexistence of 
the simplest kind appear to bo known^ not m two states of 
consciousness bnt m one Tho opposite ends of a short lino 
looked at, or tho opposite sides of a stick which is grasped, 
seem presented m a single intuition But it needs only to 
recall tho extremely complex process by which our percep- 
tions of objects oro built up, and to remember that what m 
tho infant is an elaborate synthesis afterwards becomes an 
instantaneous cognition regarded as quite direct, to sco 
that no apparent simultaneity m the consciousness of tho 
two things between which there is a relation of coexistence, 
can bo taken as disproving their original senality Leaving 
general considerations, however, let ns look at the matter 
more nearly. 

^ 3GG If the eyes be directed to two small dots placed 
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close together on a sHeet of paper, the facts tiat there are 
two, that they coexist, and that there is a certain space be- 
tween them, certainly appear to be given m the same imme- 
diate intuition , and it seems a scarcely credible proposition 
that by a nascent intelligence they can neither be known as 
two, nor as coexistent, nor as having’ relative positions 
Bnt on reconsidering tho conclnaion reached in the chapters 
on Space Time, and hfotiou, it will, I think, be manifeat 
that at first, any two sncdi dots can produce nothmg but an 
indefinite visual sensation, as simple as one of sound or 
smell Por as was shown, the possibility of dis- 

tmguishmg the impression made on the retina as consisting 
not of one element bnt of two, implies, m the first place 
*bat the retina has been so far developed that it consists of 
parts capable of being separately excited It implies, in the 
second place, an accompanying development of the ncrv9U8 
centre such that the separate stimnlations of these separate 
parts ore distinguishable from one another in consciousness 
But before these independent peripheral agents and mde 
pendent central agents connected with them have been thus 
evolved, there must have been experiences accumulated 
and registered in these strocturea the experiences by 
which tho structures are produced, are themselves the 
experiences out of which grows a knowledge of the sepa- 
rateness Or to state the case more conclu- 

sively — Coexistence being unthinkable without a space m 
which the things may coexist, it follows that the two dots 
described cannot be known as coexistent without being also 
‘known, as out of each other — as at some distance from each 
other But, to suppose that when two sentient points on 
tho surface of the organism ore first Biinultaneou<!lv sfimu- 
lalcd, some particular distance is thereby suggested, JS to 
fall into the absurdity of supposmg that an idea of some 
particular distance already exists m the mind Evidently 
by a nascent intelligence tho space between tho tw o coex- 
istent points 13 incognizable , and as their coexistence cannot 
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bs otherwise conceived, it follows tbit at first they cannot 
be known as coexistent 

From all which it is an obvioas corollary, that the relation 
of coexistence is disclosed by the same experiences which 
disclose extension But now we have to observe an addi- 
tional trait m these experiences The repeatedly described 
consolidation of serial states of conscioiiaiiess into quasi 
single states, is not the whole of the process by which tho 
ideas of coexistence and extension are evolved It is the 
pecolianty ahke of every tactnal and visnal senes which 
enters into the genesis of these ideas, that not only does it 
admit of being transformed into a composite state in which 
the successive positions become simultaneous positions, hut 
i< admits of Ixsxng reiersed The chain of states of con- 
sciousness A to Z, produced by the tnotion of the hand over 
an object, or of the eye along one of its edges, may witli 
equal facihty be gone through from Z to A. Unlike thoso 
states of consciousness constituting our perceptions of 
environing seqnenccs, which do not admit of unresisted 
changes in tho order of their components, those which con- 
stitute our perceptions of coexistences may have the order 
of their components inverted without eflbrt— occur as readily 
in one direction as the other And this is the especial cx 
porienco by which the relation of coexistence is disclo ed 
Let ns glance at the chief phases of this exponenco 

Recurring to the adjacent dots, it will be ob erved that 
though verj close and very small, they can never bo both 
fcrjectbj present to conscionsness at the “ame time The 
ouc on uhich the visual axes converge, is alone recognized 
mlb coropicie distinctae'^a T2io othtr, clearly before tho 
mind as it seoma, cannot bo perceived with the highest 
dogrto of definiteness until the visual axes converge upon 
it, and when the gaze is thus transferred, tho dot first 
contemplated cea'^os to bo so definitely perceived ilore 
over, if, whdo tho e\es aro fixed on oue of the dots, tho 
tl oughts aro directed to the other, it will bo found tliat in 

X 
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close togetlier on a sheet of ptpeTj the facta that there a*o 
two, that they coexist, and that there is a certain space be- 
tween them, certainly appear to bo givon in the sarao imme- 
diate intuition, and it seems a scarcely crcdiblo proposition 
that by a nascent intelligence they can neither bo known as 
two, nor as coexistent, nor os having relative positions. 
But on reconsidering tho conclaston reached m the chapters 
on Space, Time, and Motion, it mil, I think, bo manifest 
that at first, any two such dots can produce nothing but an 
indefinite visual sensation, as simple as one of sound or 
smell ^ Tor as was shown, the possibility of dis- 

tmguishmg the impression made on tho retina as consisting 
not of one dement but of two, implies, in tho first place, 
that the retina has been so far developed that it consists of 
parts capable of being separately excited It implies, in the 
second place, an accompanying development of tho nervous 
centre such that the separate stimulations of these separate 
parts are distinguishable from one another in conscionsness. 
But before these independent peripheral agents and inde- 
pendent central agents connected with them have been thus 
evolved, there must have been experiences accumulated 
and registered in these slrnctures : tho experiences by 
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be otherwise conceived, it follows that at first they cannot 
be known as coexistent 

From all which it is an obvious corollary, that the relation 
of coexistence is disclosed by the same experiences which 
disclose extension But now we have to observe an addi- 
tional trait in these experiences The repeatedly described 
consolidation of serial states of consciousness into quasi 
single states, is not the whole of the process by which the 
ideas of coexistence and extension are evolved It is tho 
pei^nliarity alike of every tactual and visual senes which 
enleis into the genesis of these ideas, that not only does it 
admit of being transformed into a composite state m which 
the snccessive positions become simultaneous positions, hii 
it admits of hmng retersed The chain of states of con- 
sciousness k. to Z, produced by the motion of tho hand over 
an object, or of the eye along one of its edges, may witli 
eqnal facility be gone through from Z to A Unlike those 
states of conscionsness constituting our perceptions of 
environing sequences, which do not admit of unresisted 
changes in the order of their components, those which con 
stitute onr perceptions of coexistences may have the order 
of their components inverted wifhQh yjeld readily 

in one direction ns the other Alhgence, two 
penence by which the relation be known to differ 
Let ns glance at the chief phobeard one after the other 
Becurrmg to the adjacent but a sequence of impressions 
though very close and verationa come to be distinguished ? 
pei/ectlj present to conswhereas the terms of the first can 
one on nliich tho visual order with equal vividness, those 
with complete distinct It is perpetually found that while 
mind as it seems, caciousuess follow each other with as 
degree of definitei^ss '‘amess in one direction as m the 
it, and when th^ A) others do not, and hence results 
contemplated ceas the relation of cooxistonco irom that of 
over, if, while 

thoughts are dt still will Uns become, on romcinbermg that 
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tliat tliero is a likeness or equality of tb© tvro feelings of 
facility Tv^hicli accompanj respectively, tke diauge from 
antecedent to consequent, and the change from consequent 
to antecedent There may not be a likeriess or equality of 
the tivo feelings prodnced by the contrasts of the terms for 
these nearly always differ according to the order in which 
the forms are contemplated, but there ^3 a likeness or 
equality of the t^vo feelings of resistance-^F rather in this 
case, non resistance — which occnr at the moments of 
transition 

So that the relation of coexistence noder its primary 
simple form, is to be defined as a union of two relations of 
seqnencQi which are such that while the terms of the one are 
exactly like those of the other in kind and degree, and 
exactly contrary to them in their order of sttccession, the two 
relations are exactly like each other in the feeling which 
accompanies the succession Or otherwise, it may he 
defined is consisting of two changes in consciousness, 
which, though absolutely opposite in other respects, aie 
perfectly alike in the absence of strain Aiid of course the 
relation of non coexistence differs in this, that though one 
ol the two changes occurs without any f(?ehng of tension 
the other does not 

§ 368 It may be worth while to point out, that these 
roDclusioDs are indicated even by a fnoi^ considerations 
Tor if, on the one hand, the great mass of external pheno- 
mena are statical, or not actively changing, and if, on the 
other hand perpetual change is the law of internal pheno 
mena — the condition under which only consciousness can 
continue , there arises the question — How can outer statical 
phenomena be represented by inner dynamical phenomena? 
How can the no changes outside he symbolized by the 
changes inside ? That changes in the 
pressed by changes m the ego, is comprehensible enough, 
but how is it po'ssible for ob)ectJT8 rest io be signified by 
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thoro aro coesistences which even the adult never knows 
otherwise than through this test "While writing, I feel in 
my foot the warmth of tho fire, I am aware of the pressure 
of my arm on the desk , I see the paper on which I write , 
and I hear a cart in the street I find it impossible, how- 
ever, to thmk of all these things at tho same instant I 
cannot join the heat, tho sound, the pressure, and the 
whiteness, m the same state of consciousness , and still less 
can I be simnltaneously conscious of their respective causes 
How, then, do I know that I am receiving these various im- 
pressions at one time ? How do I know that tho externa 
objects prodnemg them are coexistent ? I know it from 
the fact that I can be successively conscious of these various 
feelmgs m any order with equal facility. 

§ 867. The equal facility with which tho terms of a rela* 
tion of coexistence can bo thought of m either order, is 
knowable by us only through an internal feeling That wo 
habitually notice tbe feelings accompanying changes m 
consciousness, cannot bo questioned, since wo distinguish 
them by words When we speak of a thing ns hard to 
think, or cnsi/ to believe, we express by these adverbs tho 
presence or absence of mental tension In tho ono case, 
the consequent can be made to follow the antecedent only 
by a great effort , in the other, by little or no effort When 
attempting to remember a forgotten name, or when con- 
tinuing to puzzle over some calculation, or when trying to 
form an unusually complex conception, there is a distinct 
consciousness of inward strain Whence it is clear that tho 
states of consciousness constitutmg a thought, may follow 
one another without difficulty or with any degree of 
difficulty, and that tho difficulty is known to us by tho 
tee'ling accompanying the transition 

Consequently, to distinguish tho relation of coexistence 
as one of which the terms will follow one another through 
consciousness m either order with equal facility, is to say 
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that there is a likeness or equality of the tvro feelings of 
facility -which acconipaBy respectirely, the change from 
antecedent to consequent, and the change from consequent 
to antecedent There may not bo a likeness or equality of 
the two feelings produced by the contrasts of the terms, for 
the«e nearly always differ according to the order in which 
the terms are contemplated, but there is a likeness or 
equality of the two feelings of resistance — or rather m this 
case, non resistance — which occur at the moments of 
transition 

So that the relation of coexistence under its primary 
simple form, is to he defined as a union of two relations of 
sequence, which are such that while the terms of the one aro 
exactly like those of the other m kind and degree, and 
exactly contrary to them in their order of succession, the two 
relations are exactly like each other in the feeling which 
accompanies the succession Or otherwise, it may be 
defined as consisting of two changes in consciousness, 
which, though absolutely opposite ra other respects, ai© 
perfectly alike m the absence of strain And of course the 
i-elation of non coexistence differs in this, that thongh one 
ot the two changes occurs without any feeling of tension 
the other does not 

§ 568 It mar he -worth while to pomt out, that these 
conclusions are indicated even by a pnon considerations 
For if, on the one hand, the great ma«;s of external pheno- 
mena are statical, or not actively changmg , and if on the 
other hand perpetual change is the law of internal pheno 
merm — the condition under which only consciousness can 
continue , there arises the question—How can outer statical 
phenomena be represented by inner dynamical phenomena? 
How can the no changes outside be symhohzed by the 
changes inside ? That changes in the non ego may be ex- 
pressed bj changes in the is comprehensible enough, 
but how IS it possible for objective rest to be signified by 
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sabjective motion ? Evidently there is only ono possibility, 
A lonscionsness ever in a state of change, can represent to 
itself a no-change, only by an inversion of one of its 
changes — by a duplication of consetonsness equivalent to an 
arrest — by a regress ■which undergoes a previous progress — 
by two changes which exactly nentrahze each other 
Finally, the reader should be reminded that this analysis 
of the relation of coexistence, showing that it is a relation 
disclosed by experience, supplies an nltimate disproof of the 
hypothesis that Space is a form of intuition , since the con- 
sciousness of coexistence la the pnmitive clement out of 
which the consciousness of space is bmlt — is the element 
without which eicn tlio germ of that conscionsuess is im- 
possible 



CHAPTER XXm. 


TBL BELATIO^S OF CONNATDRE A^D ^0V CONVATCRt 

§ 869 After 'what has been said concerning it m § 3G0, 
bnt little need here be added respecting the relation of con 
nature It is of tivo "kinds In the one, the terms betvreen 
ivhich it subsists are themselves relations, or changes m 
conscionsness In the other, they are the primitive states 
of consciousness between which snch changes occur Let 
as first glance at the more complex of these 

■When treating of the relation of comtension, ifc was 
pointed oot that simple changes from one pncoitive state of 
conscionsness to another are of eeveral classes There aro 
those in which the antecedent and conseqnent states are of 
different orders — as when the transition is from a tone to 
emotion, those in which they are of different genera — as 
when the transition is from a flash of light to a bang , those 
in which they are of the same genera bat of different species 
—as when the trataition is from the colour green to tho 
colour red , and those m which they are of the ‘same species, 
hut of different degrees — as when the transition is from a 
faint sonnd to a loud one And these bemg the different 
kinds of change between states of consciousness dis 
tingoi^ed as simple feelings it is manifest that when the 
states of conscionsness become composite, a great multi 
plicity of kinds of changes onse — changes from greater to 
less m magnitade, from slow to qmck in velocity, from 
ascent to descent, Ac Hence those vanons orders of 
changes impbed by the negations of the relations already 
treated of— the changes indicated by the terms dissimilarity. 
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uon-cointension, non-coeztrasion, non-coexistence And 
hence also those processes of consciousness through which 
we class lines with lines, areas with areas, bulks with bulks 
— all of them distinguished, by ns as different orders of 
relations, that is, different orders of changes among the 
states of conscionsness 

Nothing is to be said respecting tho connature of relations 
in its various modes, beyond describing it , for the relation 
of connatnre is not decomposable into other rehtioos That 
two changes in conscionsness are of like kind, is a fact of 
winch we can give no account further than that we perceive 
it to be BO When two transitions in consciousness produce 
in us two like feelings, we know nothing more than that we 
have the like feelings It is true, as will be shown in a 
subsequent chapter, that it is possible to say specifically 
what wo mean by asserting the likeness of these feelmgs 
But beyond this it is impossible to go. 

As subsisting between relations, therefore, the relation of 
connature must be defined as — ^likeness of Lind between two 
changes in consciousness 

§ 370 Respecting the relation of connature as Buh- 
sistmg, not between relations, but between primary state? 
of consciousness — feelmgs or the representations of them— 
still less la to be said "What is the nature of the feeling'* 
which we have of warmth, of blueness, of pressure, of sweet- 
ness, no one can say They are undecomposablo elements 
of thought with which analysis can do nothing And when 
we assert the connature of any two such feelings — their like- 
ness m kind — we express an intuition of which we can say 
nothing further than that we have it Though, as will by 
and h) be seen, the intuition may be otherwise expressed, it 
cannot he decomposed 

To justify the title of the chapter, it must he added that 
the relation of non connature is — nnhkeness in kind between 
either changes in conscionsness or the states which they 
connect. 



ClIAPTER XXIY 

TUE RELATIONS OF LIKENESS A^0 CNLIKENESS 

§ 371 At length continaed analysis has brought ns doini 
to the relations underlying not only all preceding relations, 
bat all processes of Ihonght whatever Prom the most 
complex and most abstract inferences down to the most 
radimentory mtoitions, all intelligesco proceeds by the 
establishment of relations of hi cam and unhleness Duly 
to appreciate this troth, we most glance at the successive 
condnsions arrived at in preceding chapters 

In the highest kinds of compound quantitative I'easoning, 
we found that each of the several intuitions which make up 
a demonstration, not only mvolves the relation of likeness 
under its highest form — that of equality — ^but mvolves it m 
the most various ways We found that m descending step 
by step to the lower kinds of reasonmg, the intuitions of 
likeness included in each ratiocinative act become less nnme 
Tons and less perfect, but that to the last, likeness of rela 
tions 13 nece««anly involved The classification of 

objects, we found to imply a perception of the likeness of a 
new gproup of relations to a before known group jomed with 
more or less unlikencss of the individual attnbutes, while 
recognition implies exact hleress, both of the indmdnal 
attribute add their relations to those of groups before 
known And we further saw that tho perception of a special 
object IS impossible save by thinking of it as like some 



CaAPTER XX7 

THE HLLAHOS OP SEQUENCE. 

^ As was said to tlio last chapter, this romamiu^ 
relatvon is bat another sido of the one there treated oi 
bcqaenco is change , and change, as known by us, is the 
unlikeness of a present state of consciousness to a past 
state ‘\Vhilc on the ono hand, the two terms of tho rela 
tion of unlikeness caunot bo known without a change xn 
consciousness, on tho other hand, there cannot bo a change 
in consciousness wjthont there being two stales sliodingin 
a relation of unlikeness The fundamental or uudecoiupos 
able relation must haro two terms — two juxtaposed states 
of consciousness These mast bo unlike, otherwise thej 
will constitute not two states but ono To be known as 
unlike they must he known in succession, since consciousness 
cannot be m two states at the same time Tho ultimate re 
lation, therefore, is nothing more than a change in tho state 
of consciousness , and we call it either a relation of unliLe- 
ness or a relation of seqn'^nce, according as we think of the 
contra?/ between the antecedent and consequent states, or 
of their 01 der 

Beyond thus descnbmg each aspect of this relation in 
terms of the other i^pect, no account can be given of it 
Like every pnmordnl experience — ^’ike the sensation of red- 
ness or that of warmth, it transcends analysis All that is 
left to bo ilon“ is to classify the relations of sequence, and 



to inquire how the 

*1 o To do this coiDi'* *“ '■ Vf, aistinguishcd from one 

anottier, isite orrr i i_ i 

1 1 „«/..iT»TT Tnoro p’’ ^leteiy is by no means easy, and 

(Foes affbraed It 

must suffice to describe the leading distinctions 


§ 375 It IS tolerably manifest that these distinctions can- 
not be originally given in the consciousness of tbe sequences 
themselves By a nascent intelligence, tbe relation betiveen 
two sensations that severally answer to some external cause 
and effect, cannot be known as essentially unlike that be- 
tween two sensations that follow ono another fortuitously 
Ihe two relatious are two changes in consciousness, and 
nothmg more If, then, some changes, some sequences, are 
afterwards found to differ in nature from others, the dxf- 
ftrence must be in some collateral property disclosed by 
lurther experience "SSTiat is that property ^ 

Comparison of a few cases will show us the answer to 
this question After hearing m immediate succession two 
notes of different pitch, no difficulty is found m making 
those notes— or rather, the ideas of them-— pa8s» through 
consciousness in the reverse order After an osceudmg 
fifth has been struck on the piano, it is easy to represent 
the Pounds so as to make a descending fifth the two states 
of consciousness produced may readily be re-thought in 
mverted sequence Not that the two states thus voluntarily 
changed in tlieir order, are eutirelj like the ongiual states 
Though they are like m their natures they are widely uuhke 
in their intensities While the original states, which we 
knon as two sensations of sound, are vind, tht tn o ideas 
•u’uolu '\>'b finth mraj- Ve iransposeh are fiaufc repitchnnEj 
of them And this it is which distinguishes one of these 
reversible sequences from a coesistence If the successive 
states of conscionsness A, B, can be made to occur in the 
opposite order A, without any diminution of vindness, 
the relation between them is what we know as coexistence 
But xf the states A, Bj when thej occur m ftppoaite order, 



U3 to obseno is, tliat tbcro aro 8cf|ueaccs whoso terms 
having been presented in one order, admit of being repre- 
sented m tho opposite order with great facility Isot that 
they ocenr in tins opposite order with ns much facibtj as in 
tho original order Two feelings that were cxpcncncod m 
a ccrtfim succession, tend, nhen recalled, to pass tlirough 
consciousness in n hko snccossion , and it is in virtue of 
their tendency to do this that wo know them to hare 
ocenrred m that succession, or rather, it is their recur, 
renco m this succession which comtxtutea our knowledge of 
iheir original succession But (hough, when umnterfered 
with, the represented feelings follow one another m an order 
hko that in which the presented ones followed , yet, m cases 
such as tho one lustanccd, Iho slightest cflbrt of volition 
reverses the order — an effort so shglit as to b© nnaccoia* 
paoied by any sens© of tension That sonic effort is ro* 
quired, may bo inferred, since, while tho represented 
impressions iniohintartlij follow ono another m the onginal 
order, th^ do not follow m tho opposite one, unless 
tolunlarilif This, however, is tho sole appreciable dis- 
tmction And those aro tho sequences which, objectively 
considered, we class as accidental 

If BOW, instead of two phenomena that have ocenrred m a 
fortuitous sncces'sion, or in a succession which to our 
ignorance seems fortuitous, we take two phenomena that 
have occurred in a certain order with considerable regu 
ianty, we shall find that tho relation subsisting between the 
states of consciousness answeemg to them has a somewhat 
different quality Instance tho shouting to any one and tho 
turning of his bead These two phennaena, frequently 
erpenenced m this order, have produced a mental con 
nesion such that tho occurrence of tho one Imost inevitahly 
suggests an idea of the other Jloreovor, the states of con- 
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to inquire hovr tbo classes ar 

another To do this comtsi in experience have no tendency 
would occupj^moro pposit© order The turning of anothei 
•->-.potTson*^head does not make ns think of a shout Never- 
thele'JS, there is httle or no difficulty m reversmg the order 
of the^ie states The thought of a person turning his head 
may he instantly followed by the thought of a shout, if v?o 
so will it Sequences of this kind then, are distinguished 
by the pecuhanty that though, when the antecedent is pre- 
sented or represented, a representation of the consequent 
cannot without difficulty be prevented from rising m con- 
sciousness, yet these two states can readily have their order 
of succession changed And this is the character of the 
sequences which, objectively considered, we class as jpro- 
hahle 

When, however, we pass from non necessary sequences to 
•Mcessary sequences, we find not only that the states of con- 
sciousness are so connected that when the antecedent is 
presented it is impossible to prevent the consequent from 
following it, but also that the antecedent and consequent 
do not admit of transposition As an illustration of the 
first peenUanty, may be taken our inability to tbink of 
a heavy weight as breaking the string by which it is 
suspended, without thinbiug of the weight as falling And 
the last peculianly is lUostrated in the fact that the relation 
between a blow and an antecedent motion, cannot be repre- 
sented to the mind m the reverse order 

§ 876 Thus the relation of sequence, considered sub- 
jectively as a change in consciousness, is of three general 
bm&s ‘Ihe iortmtous, m which the two terms are as 
nearly as may be alike m their tendency, or want of 
tendency, subsequently to suggest each other, and in which 
the change may be reversed m thought with a feeling of 
non-resistance like that with which it originally occurred 
The probable, in which the terms are unlike in their 
tendency to suggest each other, but m which the usual 



much to prevent misT-pprehension 

U3 to observe is, that there are sequences uhoso teims 
h^VlQg been presented in one order, admit of being repre* 
eented m tha opposite order with great facility Not that 
they occur in this opposite order with os much facility as m 
the original order Two feelings that were cxpenenced in 
a certain succession, tend, when recalled, to pass through 
consciousness in a bko succession , and it is in virtue of 
their tendency to do this that we know them to have 
occurred in that succession, or rather, it is their recur 
Tcnce in this succession which comhtiitcs our knowledge of 
their onginal succession But though, when unintcrfered 
with, the represented feelings follow one another lo on order 
like that m which tho presented ones followed, yBt,m cases 
such as the one instanced, tho slightest effort of volition 
reverses the order — an effort so slight as to bo unaccom- 
panied by any sense of tension That sows effort is re 
qmred, may be inferred, since, while tho represented 
impressions mvohvitanly follow one another la the original 
order, they do not follow m the opposite one, unless 
voluntarily This, however, is the sole appreciable dis- 
tinction And these are the sequences whicdi, objectively 
considered, we class as accidental 
If now, mstead of two phenomena that have occurred in a 
fortuitous succession, or m a snccession which to our 
Ignorance seems fortuitons, we tako two phenomena that 
have occurred in a certain order with considerable regu- 
larity, we shall find that the relation subsisting between the 
stales ot consciousness ansxrering to them has a somewhat 
different quality Instance the sliouling to any one and the 
taming of hia head These two phenimena, freqaentlj 
experienced m this order, have produced a mental con 
nesion such that tha occurrence of tho one i Imost mentahly 
suggests an idea of the other Moreover, the states of con- 
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to inouiro how the classes ar ■ j 

^ rr, t experience have no tendency 

another To do this comj 

Tivon ^ 3SHS?Ja”(joe3 not make ns thmh of a shout Never 
theless, there is little or no difficulty in reversing the order 
of these states The thought of a person turning his head 
may he instantly followed by the thought of a shout, if we 
so will it Sequences of this hmd then, are distinguished 
by the peculiarity that though, when the antecedent is pre- 
sented or represented, a representation of the consequent 
cannot without difficulty be prevented from rising m con- 
sciousness, yet these two states can readily have their order 
of succession changed And this is the character of the 
sequences which, objectively considered, we class as pro- 
hahle 

When, however, we pass from non necessary sequences to 
necessary sequences, we find not only that the states of con- 
sciousness are so connected that when the antecedent is 
presented it is impossible to prevent the consequent from 
following it, but ^so that tbe antecedent and consequent 
do not admit of transposition As an illustration of the 
first peenhanty, may be taken our inability to think of 
a heavy weight as breaking the string by which it is 
suspended, without thinkiag of the weight as falling And 
the last peculiarity is illustrated in the fact that the relation 
between a blow and an antecedent motion, cannot be repre- 
sented to the mmd m the reverse order 


§ 876 Thus the relation of sequence, considered sub- 
jectively as a change in consciousness, is of three general 
kinds The fortuitous, in which tha two terms are as 
nearly as may be ah\e jn their tendency, or want of 
tendency, subsequently to suggest each other, and in which 
the change may be reversed m thought with a feeling of 
non resistance like that with which it originally occurred 
The probable, in which tbe terms are unhke in their 
tendency to suggest each other, hut m which the usual 
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order of the terms may be inverted witb bnt little effort 
And the necessarj, m wlucli tlia antecedent being pre- 
sented or represented to consciousness, the consequent 
Cannot be prevented from following , and m which the 
direction of the change cannot be changed 

Leaving though it dora much to bo explained, this state- 
ment will serve to show that the classification of sequences 
IS itself effected through other sequences This classifica- 
tion, depending on the different modes in which the 
aequenccs comport themselves when tested, involves, at the 
outset, the ideas of hke and unlike, while the process of 
testing them is itself an observing of the degrees of likeness 
or unlikeneas between certain feelings they severally yield 
under experiment And smee the relations of liLenesa and 
unbkeness are the one a doable sequence cud the other a 
single sequence, it resnlLs that the classing of sequences 
implies the making them the terms of secondary sequences 
As all relations are finally reducible to one, which is 
nothing else than a change m consciousness, it follows, even 
a pnon, that all relations among the changes in conscious- 
ness mast themselves be other changes 
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CONSCIOUSNESS IV GENERAL. 

§ 377 Sacces«' fe decompositions of the more complex 
phenomena of telhgence into simpler ones, and of theso 
mko still simpler ones, have at length bronght ns doim to 
tho simplest , which we find to be nothing else than a 
change in the st xte of conscionsncss This is tho elLtoent 
out of which aro composed tho most insolved cognitions 
Analysis leaves ns no alternative but to hold that tho per 
coption of a vast landscape consists in a mnUitnde of co 
ordinntcd changes , and that of co ordmated changes also, 
consists tho most abstract conception of tho philosopher 

This resnlt, reached by taking o pieces oar cognitions, is, 
indeed, tho one indicated by a prior* considerations To bo 
consenons is to think, to think is to put together impres- 
sions and ideas, and to do this, is to bo the subject of 
fntemal changes It is admitted on all hands that without 
change, consciousness is impossible consciousness ceases 
when the changes in conscionsncss cease If, then, incessant 
change is tho condition on which only consciousness can 
coutmuCi it would seem to follow that all tho vanons 
phenomena of consciousness aro resolvable into changes 
Even from a general i lew of the facts, therefore, maj bo 
prophesied tho issco to which a detailed analysis has led ns 

Still more clearly may this *)ame issue bo foreseen, when 
It IS rtmembered tbit wo can bt.>como conscious only 
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throagh the changes caused m us by surrounding things 
Here is an organism placed in the midst of ob]ects If it is 
uninfluenced by them, it can know nothing of them — think 
nothing of them Their existence cannot be revealed to it 
unless by the effects they produce on it — the changes they 
work in it Only through changes can it be made conscious 
of an external world , and only out of changes can be con- 
structed that knowledge of an external world which is pos 
Bible to it 

But a full comprehension of this truth that the primordial 
element of all intelligence is simply a change, and that every 
complex mental phenomenon is a co-ordinated group of 
changes, will best be gamed by arranging synthetically the 
results lately reached by analysis After contemplating m 
their order of genesis, a few of the primitive cognitions 
treated of in recent chapters, both the particnlar conclusions 
there reached, and the general conclusion based upon them, 
will be clearly understood 

§ 378 As already sufficiently explained, absolnto 
quiescence m consciousness is cessation of couscioosnoss 
To constituto a consciousness, however, incessant change is 
not the sole thing needed If the changes are altogether at 
random, no consciousness, properly so called, exists. Con- 
sciousness 18 not simply a succession of changes, but an 
orderly succession of changes — a succession of changes com- 
bined and airanyed in special ways The changes form the 
raw material of consciousness , and the development of con- 
sciousness IS the organization of them. This premised, let 
us consider under what conditions consciousness becomes 
nascent. 

’Did lowest form of conscioosness that can be conccivcd,i3 
that resulting from tho alternation of two states When 
there is a chiugo from stale A to state and from state 
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cbauge coii'«titutes a pbenojnpnon in conscionsness ; and 
tlie rec.nrroiice of sadi changes becomes a consaonsness 
Kot that such a consciousness is one which we can realise to 
ourselves, or on© which would ordinarily he termed con- 
sciousness "We must regard it as the first step towards the 
evolution of consciousness proper — a step such as we may 
imagine to have been taken in the lowest animals that mani- 
fest Eensibdity Bot now let ns inquire what is 

given m this first step. By the hypothesis, the second state 
B differs from the first state A — constitutes a second state 
onlym virtue of being different, that is to say, A and B are 
unlike That there can exist any cognition of them as nn- 
like IS not to he supposed Such a cognition imphes a com- 
plicated mental act that becomes possible only after con- 
siderable development. All we have now to note is, that 
this first phenomenon is one of the experiences out of which 
are ultimately elaborated the ideas of change, of sequence, 
of unlikenees Suppose that there occurs the 

change B to A. Here are the materials for a second relation 
of sequence — a second relation of nnlikeness Bnt this is 
not all There has now arisen a second state A, like tho 
first state A Data have been presented which, m an 
advanced consciousness, would constitnte a relation of 
likeness. At present, however, even suppo'sing a 
latent capacity for thinking such a relation, it can- 
not bo thought from lack of experiences to class it 
with Let there occur another change, A to 

B This constitutes a second relation of nnlikeness, of the 
same nature as the one first established — a change or rela- 
tion like the befure-expenonced relation. There are now 
given tho materials which, did there exist a power of co- 
ordinating them, might compose a thought There have 
anscn two relations of likeness between primitive states of 
consciousness — ^between A and A, and B and B , and also a 
relation of likeness between two changes — ^betvicca two 
relations of nnhkcness. By a practised consciousness. 
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this second change or relation would be thmhable as 
like the first — might be classed witb it, or assimilated 
to it Let another change B to A anse A 

further relation of unlikeness la presented, like a foregoing 
one And by a perpetual repetition of these changes A — B, 
B — A, the two states and their two relations tend to become 
more and more cognizable Thus, even m a consciousness 
of the lowest imaginable type, tbeie are foreshadowed the 
relation of sequence the relation of unlikeness among the 
sensations, the relation of likeness among the sensations, the 
relation of unlikeness among the changes, and the relation 
of likeness among the changes The earliest possible ex 
penences are those supplying the nw material from which 
these cognitions are developed 

Suppose that a thud state, C — a third kind of sensation, 
IS now joined to the others Further relations of likeness 
and unlikeness between stales and between changes result 
But not simply can there occur a greater variety of pheno* 
mena of the same kind now kinds of phenomena become 
possible The two states A, B, we have assumed to alter 
nate with equal facility in each direction A— B, B— A If, 

however, the new state C frequently follows B but nevet 
precedes it, there results an experience of two orders of 
change which become known by contrast the duplex 
change A — B, B — A, answering to the relation of co exist 
ence, and the single change B — C, answering to the rela 
tion of sequence proper Moreover, after this mtroduction 
of a third state, it becomes possible for some particular 
combination to be established as one of more frequent 
recurrence than the others, and the recurrence of such 
particular combination, B — A — C lor example, supplies the 
material for a relation of likeness, not between one single 
change m consciousness and prenons changes, bnt between 
a group of changes and previons groups Nor is this all 
The more varied experiences that now arise of the rehtions 
of likeness and unlikeness, which subsist between several 
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kinds of primitive states, several kinds of single changes, 
and several kinds of compound clianges, afford data for the 
conscionsness of likeness and nnhkoness in general, apart 
from the particular terms between which they were first 
established 

Supposing this introdnclion of new sensations, new 
changes, and new combinations among them, to be carried 
on step by step, let us mark what must result from that 
nmversal law, that tho more frequently mental states have 
occurred in a certain order tho more easily and rapidly do 
they follow one another in that order In proportion as the 
specially combined states D — — A — C, have been repeated, 
the time occupied m tho transition from the first to the last 
becomes abbreviated, and ultimately this senes of states 
and changes takes no more time than one of its constituents 
ongmally did The consequence is, that these compound 
changes tend to become more and more clearly thinkable es 
single phenomena in consciousness — more and more readily 
clascable with the like previous phenomena aod distmgmsh* 
able from others But now observe the important fact that 
m proportion as a chain of such changes is con'^olidated into 
a single change, tn the same proportion do the several sensa^ 
fions which form the antecedents and consequents of the 
ctianges, become present together When the compound 
change D — B — A — C, takes place, as it ultimately does, 
almost mstmtaneonsly, it results that before the first sensa- 
tion or idea D, has ceased, the others B, A, C, have 
severally arisen Hence there is produced a consohdated 
conscionsness in which many sensations appear to be simul- 
tinnfmaLy ^rosenteA — a confiohdatfid. consciousness, answer- 
ing to some outward object Uiat habitually gives this 
group of sensations And wb have but to conceive an 
endless progress in tbis consolidation of changes, to com- 
prehend how there can arise the consciousness of complex 
things — how the objects with which human intelligence 
deals become thinkable aa like and uuUke — how the 
highest acts of perception and reason become possible 
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§ 379 Of course the actual geuesis of intelligence is 
incoujparahly more complex than it is here represented to 
be This description simplj shadows forth the nature of 
the process — exhibits the fundamental principles of it 
The SQCcessi78 complications above suggested m rapid 
succession, can in reality ansa only by msensible degrees 
Each order of experiences must be registered m the 
nervous structures by long-continued habit, before any 
higher order can be dealt with Each constautly-umted 
group of states of consciousness must be more or less 
completely fused into one state, before any further com 
plexity can be reached by the combmation of such groups 
In respect of its progress, this organization of expenences 
must conform to the laws of organization m general, and 
must therefore be extremely slow 

Takmg the above descnption, however, as exhibiting 
the method of the process m its most general outlioes, it 
will serve to show that at the very outset there are in* 
volved the materials of those fundamental relations to 
which analysis has, from the very beginning, pointed It 
wih serve to make more comprehensible how, out of 
change, baud of change, degree of change, facility of 
change, arrangement of change, d,c , the infinitely varied 
states of consciousness may bo elaborated And it will 
serve to suggest how, by the ever-progressing consolidation 
of changes — the rnnmng together of larger and larger 
groups and senes of them — ^there can arise, out of internal 
phenomena originally successive, the means of representing 
those extremely compheated phenomena of coexistence 
which constitute the external world 



CHAPTER Xmi. 

HESULTC 

§ 380 Among tlie tratha to be gathered from the fore- 
gomg chapters^ ono of the moat signiScant is that there 
exists a wnity of comjiQsitton throaghont all the phenomena 
of lutelbgenre At the outset we saw that the most com 
plez processes of reasoning are resolrable into intuitions oi 
hkeness and unhkeuess between terms more or less involved 
Under various modes, complications, and degrees of 
perfection, these intuitions wore found to be traceable not 
onij throughont all kinds of reasoning, but throughout all 
kinds of perception constituting in every case the general 
structure of the cognition, whatever its particular sub- 
stance And wo have recently seen, both analytically and 
synthetically, that these intuitions are foreshadowed in the 
very first stages of an incipient consciousness 

Standing together, this consistency in its parfcicnlar re- 
sults and their subordination to one general result, supply 
strong confirmation of the analysis , both as a whole and in 
its several parts But they will be seen to supply yet strongei 
confirmation if we reflect that it is inferable, even a pnon, 
that analysis must disclose some such universal law For 
whatever may be the conditions under which alone con 
sciouaness can exist, they must be common to all kinds 
and degrees of consciousness They must be disclosed along 
with the initial phenomena of consciousness, and must 
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§ 37^ Of course tbe actual genesis of intelligence is 
incompirably more complex than it is hero represented to 
be This description, simply shadows forth the nature of 
the process — exhibits the fundamental pnnciples of it 
The successive complications above suggested m rapid 
succession, can in reality arise only by msensible degrees 
Each order of experiences must be registered in the 
nervous structures by long continued habit, before any 
higher order can he dealt with Each constantly united 
group of states of consciousness must be more or less 
completely fused into one state, before any further com 
plexity can he reached by the combination of such groups 
In respect of its progress, this organization of experiences 
most conform to the laws of or^muation m general, and 
must therefore be extremely slow 

Taking the above description, however, as exhibiting 
the method of the process in its most general outlines, it 
will serve to show that at the very outset there are in 
volred the materials of those fundamental relations to 
which analysis has from the veiy beginning, pointed It 
will servo to make more comprehensible how, ont of 
change, kind of change degree of change, facility of 
change, arrangement of change, Ac , the infinitely varied 
states of consciousness may bo elaborated And it will 
serve to snggest how, by the ever-progressing consolidation 
of changes — the rnnmng together of larger and larger 
gronps and senes of them — there can arise, ont of internal 
phenomena originally successive, the means of representing 
those extremely compheated phenomena of coexistence 
which constitute the external world 
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RES17LTS 

§ 380 Among tlio traths to be gathered from the fore- 
going chapters^ one of the most sigmScant is that there 
exists a unity of eomjpostUon throaghont all the phenomena 
of intelbgenee At the outset we saw that the most com 
plex processes of reasoning are resolvable into intuitions ot 
likeness and unlikenoss between terms more or less involved 
Under various modes, compbcations, and degrees of 
perfection, these intuitions were found to be traceable not 
only thronghont all kinds of reasoning, but thronghont all 
hands of perception constituting m every case the general 
strncture of the cognition, whatever its particular sub- 
stance And wo have recently seen, both analytically and 
synthetically, that these intuitions are foreshadowed in the 
very first stages of an incipient consciousness 

Standing together, this consistency m its particular re- 
sults and their subordination lo one general result, supply 
strong confirmation of the analysis, hoth as a whole and in 
its several parts But they will be seen to supply yet stronger 
confirmation if we reflect that it is inferable, even a pnon, 
that analysis must disclose some such universal law For 
whatever may be the conditions under which alone con- 
sciousness can exist, they must bo common to all kmds 
and degrees of consciousness They must be disclosed along 
with the initial phenomena of consciousness, and must 
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underlie each of tlie more complex plienomena built out of 
these initial phenomena In other words — there must bo 
some /om of thought, exhibited alike m the very lowest and 
the very highest manifestations of intelligence Hence^ 
when we 6nd that m the first changes of the simplest con* 
ceivable consciousness, data for the relations of likeness and 
unlikeness are given — that these relations form but another 
side of the very changes which constitute the nascent con 
sciousness, we may condnd© that these relations must be 
the foundation of all intelligence And this being the 
conclusion reached at every successive stage of an analysis 
pursued quite independently of any such a prion considera 
tion, there can, I think, scarcely be n doubt of its correctness 

The various divisions, therefore, which we ordinarily make 
among our mental operations, and which psychologists have 
mostly regarded as marking out distinct faculties, have 
merely a superficial truth They are to be understood as 
indicating modifications of detail which distinguish pheno 
mena that are essentially similar— modifications which do 
but mask that fundamental unity of composition possessed 
by all cognitions whatever 

§ 381 Contemplating the facts from another point of view, 
we may see that not only tbe^/om of thought, but tbe process 
of thought IS the same throughout The mode m which tho 
elements of a compound qnantitatira argument are dealt 
with by the mind, is essentially similar to the mode in which 
the elements of every other human thought are dealt with , 
and the impressions received, by inferior intelligences, even 
down to tbe very lowest are dealt with after a like mode 

"W^e saw that all reasoning is definable ds tbo classification 
cS Tclatjons We saw that the perception nf nn olyect is 
possible only by the classing of a present group of attributes 
and relations with a past group We saw that the consti 
tuents of any complex perception must be severally clashed 
nitb previously known constituents of the same order And 
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\re saw that not; even tto simplest attribute or relation can 
bo tnown until tbero exist others with winch it can be 
ranged , since the knowing it is the thinking of it as one 
with certain others — tho classing it with those others Nay, 
the relation of unlikeness itself is cognizihlo only as hko 
prenously.experienced relations of unlikeness — is mcogni 
zahle unless there exist other relations with which it may bo 
classed As above hinted, this law applies not 

to human thought alone The life of the lowest sentient 
being is made possible only by an organic classification of 
impressions The condition on which every creature exists 
18, that it shall behave in special ways under special stimuli — 
that contact with nutritive matter shall modify its motions in 
a manner different from that in which contact with innntri- 
tiro matter modifies them — ^thal one impression shall lead it 
to attack, another to hide, and ao on ilamfeslly, if there 
IS no adaptation between its acts and surrounding circum- 
stances, it must quickly cease to live And if it exhibits 
any adaptation, it can do so only because certain impressions 
made upon it call forth one kind of action, while others call 
forth another kind There most exist m it some means 
whereby these impressions ore distinguished as such or 
such, or are classified— some oiganic registry of external 
differences and simdanties Not that there need be any- 
thing hke what we know as a consciousness of external 
differences and similarities there needs only an innate 
capability of acting thus or thus, according to the nature of 
the stimulus But so far as this implies it, the organism 
must have a power of appreciating differences and simi 
lanties — a power of automatic classification 

CJearJy, then, the Jaw is the sasse throaghoat TVies 
regarded under its fundamentaliaspect, the highest reason 
ing IS seen to he one with all the lower forms of human 
thougut, and one with instinct and reflex action, even in 
their simplest mamiestations Tho universal process of 
intelligence is the asoimilahon of impressions And tho 
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sciousness is maintained, so there are two antagonist 
processes by which bodily life is maintained By the 
actions it IS exposed to every tissue is being difFerentiated , 
and every tissue is integrating the materials supplied by 
the blood No function can be performed without tho 
differentiation of the tissue performing it , and no tissue is 
enabled to perform its function save by the integration of 
nntnment In the balance of these two actions the organic 
life IS maintained By each new integration an organ is 
fitted for being again differentiated, while each new 
differentiation enables the organ again to integrate And 
as with the psychical life, so ivith the physical— tho 
stopping of either process is the stopping of both 

liloreoier the parallel equally holds under the second 
aspect Commencing as a uniform mass of matter, every 
organism is cvolrod by tlio differentiation and integration of 
part^ So, too, on contemplatug the phenomena of organ:* 
zation at large ns exhibited thronghout creation, we find 
that tho integraltoa of elements which perform tho same 
function, goes on pan pastfu with the differentiation of 
elements which perform diverse functions That advance 
from homogeneity to heterogeneity, m which all organisa- 
tion consists, IS wholly effected by this duplex action 

Thus, la two senses, there is a contmuous difflrcntiation 
and integration throughout tho body, as, m two senses, 
there is a continuous differentiation and mtegration 
throughout tho mind 

"W hen w 0 remember that the laws of structnro and func- 
tion must necessarily harmonize, and that tho structure 
and function of the nervous system must conform to tho 
laws of structure and function in general , wo shall sco that 
tho parallelism hero roughly mdicated is such as might bo 
expected "Wo shall see that the ultimate g^r'^ralizations 
of Psj cliologj and Physiology must be, as they hero appear, 
different sides of tho samo primordial truth both are 
expressions of the samo fundamental process of Life 
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CHAPTER L 


THE PE?A1, QUESTION*. 

I 3S4. "Wlieu at tlie ontset The scope of Psychology ” 
was considered, it was pointed ont (§ 53) that *‘that Tvhich 
distingnishes Psychology from the sciences on which it rests, 
is, that each of its propositions takes account both of tho 
connected internal phenomena and of the connected external 
phenomena to which they refer. * * * Sappos© that 
A and B are two related manifestations in the enrirosment 
— tay, the colour and taste of a fruit ; then, so long as we 
contemplate their relation by itself^ or os associated with 
other external phenomena, we are occnpied with a portion of 
physical science. Now suppose that a and 6 are the sensa- 
tions produced in the organism by this peculiar light which 
the fruit reflects, and by the chemical action of its juice on 
the palate; then * * * xre pass into the domain of 
Psychology the moment we inquire how there comes to exist 
within the crgumsm a relation between a and b that in 
some way or other corresponds -to the relation be^etn A 
and B.” 

The problem of Psychology as thus posited, pre'^ents 
difierent aspects according as one or other of the inter- 
dependencies among these relations is made the dominant 
topic. Bearing in mind that the law of the relation A B, is 
the problem, of Objectire Science, which takes for granted 
that a h answers to it, wo hare to obserre that the problem 
of Subjective Science is divisible into two problems, 
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THE FINAL QUESTION. 

I 384. Wlieu at tlie outset The scope of Psychology ” 
TOS considered^ it w&s pointed oot (§ 53) that that which 
distingrushes Psychology from the sciences on which it rests, 
is, that each of its propositions takes account both of the 
connected internal phenomena and of the connected external 
phenomena to which they refer. * * * Sopposo that 
A and B are two related manifestations in the environment 
—say, the colonr and taste of a froit; then, so long as we 
contemplate their relation by itself, or os associated with 
other external phenomena, we are occnpied with a portion of 
physical science. Kow suppose that a and h are the sensa- 
tions produced in the organism by this peculiar light which 
the fruit reflects, and by the chemical action of its juice on 
tho palate; then * * » we pass into the domain of 
Psychology the moment we inquire how there comes to ••xist 
within tho organism a relation between o and b that in 
some way or other corresponds -to the relation bc*we< a X 
and B ” 

The problem of Psychology as thus posited, presents 
fidfennA amn^emg as ono or tffirer td Van irftvr- 

dependencies among the«o relatious is made tho dominant 
topic. Bearing in mind that the law of the relation A B, is 
tho problem of Objective Science, which takes for granted 
that a b answers to it, wo have to observe that the problem 
of Subjective Science is divisible into two problems, 

X 
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according as it inquires into the nature of the con- 
nexion a 1) (the rest Lemg taken for granted) or according 
as it inquires into the nature of the connexion betireen A B 
and a b For, representing these mter-dependenfc relations 

A'i ' 

\ / 

\ 


a ; ^ « 6 

diag^aniatically as above, we may, setting out with A B as 
known, and assuming as known the connexionB of A with 
a, and of B with b, go on to ask in what way the re- 
lation a 6 IS established in correspondencB with A B Or, 
on the other hand, setting out with o h as known, we may 
ask how the other mter-dependencies become known— 
whether we have any warrant for asserting the connesions 
of a with A and of b with B? and if so, what that 
warrant is ? 

In the foregoing divisions of this work the first of theso 
problems has been dealt with under its several aspects 
Taking for granted tho objective A B, and its connexion 
with the subjective a b, we have examined how the corre- 
spondence of tho subjective a h is established — tracing out 
the process first of all ^nthetically and then analytical!.' 
Vr'e haie now to enter npoh tho other problem — tho theory 
of tho connexion between A B and ah In other words, no 
now pass from our inquiry concerning tho nature of tho 
human mind to an inquiry concerning tho nature of human 
knowledge 

This, which IS the last problem, has not uncommonly been 
dealt with ns the first Tin unlikelihood of success when it 
13 60 dealt with, will bo xnaniftst on glancing at the condi- 
tions of the case 
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§ 335 Knowledge implies sometluag knoira aad some- 
thing which knows, whence it follows that a theoiy of 
knowledge is a theory of tho relation between the two 
Observo how distinct nro tho three things 
Here on tho ono hand, is on aggregate of propositions 
respecting objects , wnd each group of these propositions, 
as for instance those constituting tho scicnco of ^Vstronomy, 
wo regard as expressing certain connexions which contmno 
to hold irhcthcr wo continue conscions or not Hero, on 
tho other hand, is an aggregate of propositions concerning 
states of consciousness, and wo regard these propositions 
as expressing certam connexions which continue to hold 
irrcsptctivo of tho continuance of any other connexions 
And now hero aro certain propositions which do not o<«serfc 
connexions among Things, and which do not assert con- 
nexions among Thoughts, but which assert connexions 
between Things and Thoughts Or, to speak etnctly, though 
they tacitly assort certain connexions among Things and 
certain connexions among Thoughts, which are indispensable 
elements of them, yet tho connexions with which they are 
immediately concerned are thoso between Things and 
Thoughts If, then, we distinguish Objective Science 

as the theory of the known and Subjective Science as the 
theory of that which knows, it becomes manifest that a 
theory of knowledge, which answers to what is commonly 
called Jletnphysics, is a co ordination of the two And if so, 
a true theory of knowledge involves a true theory of that 
which knows and a true theory of that which is known, 
since error in either factor must involve error in the pro 
duct Doubtless, in a sense, all three questions must be 
rightly answered m ngTitlj answering any one Dut while 
a true theory of knowledge is impossible without a true 
theoiy of the thing knowing and a theory of the thing 
known which is true as far as it goes , and while it follows 
that advance towards a true theory of any one depends on 
advances towards trne theories of the others , it is I think, 

X 2 
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manifest that, since a tune theory of knowledge implies 
a true co ordination of that which knows with that which is 
known, the ultimate form of such a theory can be reached 
only after the theories of that which knows and of that 
which 13 known have reached their ultimate forms 

The only hopeful conrse is the course which has been 
pursued, not by metaphysicians, but by mankind at large 
It is this — first, to accumulate and classify crude observa 
tions and inferences, such as constitute the mental pos 
sessions of the savage and the rustic Next, as the accumn 
lation increases, becomes orgamzod, and is freed from its 
grosser errors, to observe how the errors are separated from 
jfc, and so to got a rude conception of the knowing process 
and the process of discriminating troth from falsehood The 
rndimentary theory of knowing, accepted provisionally, has 
then to be nsecl as a means bf farther purifying and system 
atizmg that which is known Along with the growth of that 
which IS known— the gradual expnlsion of falsities from the 
mass of truths— the frequent detection of that which is as* 
sumed m the midst of that winch is proved, there goes a con- 
tmuous activity of tho process of knowing and a contmuoas 
opportunity of examining it — an opportumty that becomes 
ever better as the antithesis between fact and fancy becomes 
i-learer Thus, tho theory of the Known and tho theory of 
tho Knowing ad\ ance step by step, yielding mutual aid — 
each further progress of tho one making possible a further 
progress of the other Meanwhile the theory of Knowledge, 
growing into definiteness as its factors become definite, 
advance-! towards tho condition of a true theory a stago 
behind its advancing factors, and has to assumo its 
finished shape after theso have assumed their finished 
shapes 

liiat tho theones of tho Known and of tho Knowing 
have assumed their finished shapes, and that a finished 
theory of Knowledge is now possible, wonld, of course, be 
an absurd assumption Bat if it be granted that the theory 
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of the Elnown has been reduced to a more systematic fom, 
and that the theory of the Knowing has also been better 
systematized, it is to be mferred that we are m a position 
for reconsidenng the theory of Knowledge Let us 
observe where we stand The Abstract Sciences 

long ago reached a sufficient d'^gree of development 
The Abstract Concrete Sciences have now made such 
great advances that we may fairly consider ourselves as 
understanding the laws of the more important physical 
actions The Concrete Scien'*es, dealing with the con 
tmnons transformations of sensible existences taken alto 
gether, or in groups, or singly, have been severally pro 
gressing in definiteness and coherence— a definiteness and 
coherence now made greater by the recognition of certain 
laws which hold of the transformation in general and m 
detail Meanwhile, examination of the actions of 

the Knowing has been lately earned on with the aid of this 
fuller and more precise account of the Known In the pre* 
ceding volume Objective Science has helped us to explain 
the genesis and nature of the process of knowing , and m 
the Part just closed we have examined analytically the 
knowing process under all its forms, from the most com 
plex down to the most simple, reaching at last a con 
elusion respecting that which is essential to it throughout 

Such being our preparations, we have now to examine 
afresh the theory of Knowledge, and see what revision of 
it may he made hy the help of these revised theones of 
the Known and the Knowmg 

^ 38Q To do tiua wdl ha to reicem. tbo ■prounae mada hy 
implication m First Fnncijfles, when dealing with “ The 
Data of Philosophy'^ It was there argued (§ 39) that 
‘ developed intelligence is framed upon certain organized 
and consolidated conceptions of which it cannot divest 
itself, and which it can no more stir without using than 
the body can stir without help of its limbs In wbat wav, 
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tlien, IS it possible for intelligence, striving after Pbilosopby, 
to give any account of these conceptions, and to shov^ either 
their validity or their invalidity ? There is but one way 
Those of them which aro vital, or cannot be severed from 
the rest ivithout mental dissolution, must be assumed as 
true prmisionalhj The fundamental mtmtions that are 
essential to the process of thmVing must be temporarily 
accepted as unquestionable leaving the assumption of their 
iinqueationahleness to be justified by the results ” And it 
was further argued (§ 40) that “ setting out with these 
fundamental intuitions provisionally assumed to be true — 
that IS, provisionally assumed to be congruous with all other 
dicta of consciousness— the process of proving or disprov- 
ing the congruity becomes the business of Philosophy, and 
the complete establishment of the congruity becomes the 
same thing ns the complete umfication of knowledge in 
which Philosophy reaches its goal ” 

This much having been premised, we ashed what data 
Philosophy needs , and after gKucmg at the genesis of 
them, we accepted as its data certain pnmary conceptions 
taken for granted in every act of daily life, and assumed as 
beyond question in scientific investigations of all orders 
Since then we have been occupied m carrying on the unifi- 
cation indicated , and thus for have found everywhere 
the required cougnnty We are now called upon to 
reconsider these provisional assumptions The process of 
unification, as earned on throughout the great classes of 
phenomena distinguished as Biology and Psychology, has 
brought ns at length to these a‘=sumptioD3 themselves, and 
the question here to bo met is, whether they admit of being 
npifed with the coherent body of conclusions to which ac- 
ceptance of them has led us Fop some critics hold that 
under a final analysis there evolve irreconcilable incon- 
gruities between these postulated dicta of consciousness and 
the conclusions which consciousness otherwise interrogated 
leads us to Hence it becomes needful to look closely at 
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these postulates and to teat the arguments of those who 
deny their validity. 

§ 387. In other words, we have to take up the vexed 
question, of Subject and Object. The relation between these, 
as antithetically-opposed divisions of the entire assemblage 
of manifestations of the Unknowable, was our datum. Thp 
fabric of conclusions built upon it must be unstable if this 
datum can he proved either. untrue or doubtful. Should 
the idealist be right, the doctrine of Evolution is a dream. 

Some definite issue, then, mnst here be reached. Either by 
critical examination we mnst be forced to relinquish all the 
inferences we have thus far drawn ; or we mnst be driven 
into that position, apparently satisfactory to some, in which 
are entertained two motually-destructive beliefs ; or wo 
must discover that the reasonings of idealists and sceptics 
are fallacious. I need scarcely say that the last result is the 
one to be e.vpected. 



CHAPTER II 

TUB ASSUMPTIOV OP METAPHTSICIANS 

^ 888 IVLen n scLoolboy takes up to Iiis teacher a sum 
m long division, bo is not nncotnmonly told to “ provo it ” 
Retarmng to his desk, ho nmltiphes tho dinsor by the 
quotient, nod adds to tho product tho rcmnindcr, if there 
happens to bo one Sapposing tbo amount which results is 
fonnd to agree wub the diTidcnd, tho inference is that the 
division has been nghtl) performed, but if the two dis 
agree, error, either in tho division or in the process by 
which it was checked, is inferred Imagine, however, that 
the boy, while rccogni 2 ing tho disagreement, assorts that he 
has performed both processes nghtly His teacher mil 
roncludo that he la either impertinent or stupid Bub 
should his comprehension of arithmetical principles he tin 
questionable, and should there be no reason to doubt his 
smeenty, the teacher will probably begin to suspect in 
cipient insanity And if he presently duds that his pupil, m 
dealings with his school fellows, habitually buys and sells on 
the assumption that his multiplications aro correct, though 
they are habitually contradicted by tho long divisions winch 
he affirms to be correct, be will conclude that if there is not 
incipient insanity there is some inexpbeable mental tmst 
Substitute for the intellectual processes here supposed 
mtellectual processes of a partially different kind, and wo 
have something hke the attitudes assumed by idealists and 
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sceptics The parallel Bolds bo far as tins, that by them, 
too, mtelhgence is brought to bear on a given problem , 
that through a certain complex mode of action of this in- 
telligence they reach a particular conclusion , that through 
another mode of action of this intelligence an utterly in- 
congruous conclusion IS TCached, and that while they con- 
tinue to affirm the first conclusion they continue to behev e 
the second some of them, indeed, (as Hume) admitting 
that “ Nature, by an absolute and uncontrollablo necessity, 
has determined us to judge” that to be true which we have 
yet no rational ground for concludmg to be true 

I put the case thus strongly with the view of distinctly 
raising the question — How happens it that metaphj sicians 
have 60 nnfallermg a faith m one mode of intellertual 
action, and are so ready to treat "mth comparative disregard 
the results reached through another mode of inteUectual 
action ? How is it that they have xmbounded confidence in 
their long division, and so httle confidence in the moltiplu 
cation by which it is cheched ? Why do they tacitly assume 
the error to be m the short process rather than m the long 
one ? 

§ 389 The answer to this question is, that metaphysicians 
greatly over-value a particular mode of mental action They 
tacitly assume the Bupreme authority of certain highest and 
most recentlj -developed powers which have been tho leaders 
to immense conquests , and they act as though this supre- 
macy were unconditional Through Keasontog multitudes 
of manollous results have been reached, and Iteasonmg has 
come to excite an amount of faith greatly in excess of that 
which IS its duo 

Tho proximate causes of imposing effects always draw to 
themselves exaggerated respect Am example is famished 
by the prevalent feeling shown towards tho press as a 
teaching agency " I read it in a booh,” is a phrase often 
to bo heard among tho half-cdncatcd as equiialent to "it 
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must be true ” Even tbo better educated habitually mani- 
fest the same feeling m a smaller degree A statement 
made by some sottish penny-a Iraer, or the conclusion drawn 
in the leading article ol some shilling-a-liner who writes 
opinions to order, is received with a degree of confidence far 
greater than that which would bo given to the man himself 
Nay, we may detect the illosioa in the now current belief 
that the nation is about to be moralized by lessons leaint 
out of school books Print upon paper having been so 
widely instrumental m diCfusing toformation, and the know 
lodge of all the highly cultivated having been mainly 
acquired through print upon paper, there has been ostab 
liahed such an intimate association between truth and print 
upon paper, that much of the reverence given to the one 
gathers round the other 

Similarly with reasoning By it we have been led op 
from the few, simple, vagne notions of the savage to the 
multitudinous, complex, and definite truths which now so 
largely serve to guide us By it we have been helped to 
explore a Eniverae compared with which our Earth is a gnio 
of sand, and to detect the structure of a monad compared 
with which a gram of sand is an Earth By it we have com- 
plicated and perfected those arts of life which require 
cyclopsedias to describe them Hence there has naturally 
arisen an awe of Reason which betrays many into the error 
of supposing its range to be unlimited , and which betrays 
others, who recognize the limitations of its range, into the 
error of supposmg that within these its dicta are above 
question. 

^ 390 Another influence has fevoured the establishment 
of this autocracy among the faculties Reason has been in- 
strumental m putting down the inferior forms of mental 
government — the government by prejudice, the government 
by tradition, &c , and wherever it has replaced them tends 
to play the despot in their stead For of the developing 
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mmd, as of a developing society, ifc seems to be a law 
that progress towards the highest form of government, 
13 throngh forms each of which establishes a new raling 
power that behaves only a little less tjTannically than 
the rnlmg power it displaced Or, to change the lignre, 
we may say that by extinguishing other superstitions 
Heason makes it<?elf the final object of superstition In 
minds freed by its help from unwarranted beliefs, it 
becomes that to which an unwarranted amount of belief 
IS given It absorbs, as it were, the strengths of all the 
errors it has subdued, and the unquestioning respect once 
felt for all these errors, swells by accumulation mto a 
servility which never dreams of asking for tho credentials of 
this power that has expelled them 

In thus describing the worship of that which puts down 
superstitions as m itself the final superstition, we come, 
indeed, much nearer to literal truth than at first appears 
For this worship implies the assumption that by shaping 
consciousness into a pwticularlorm.tWo is given toil some 
power independent of tho power which belongs intrinsically 
to its substance Koasoning, however, is nothing more 
than re-coordmnting stites of consciousness already co- 
ordinated m certain simpler ways , and re-co6rdination 
can no more give to the results reached a validity indepen- 
dent of that posse'ssed bj tho previously coordinated states, 
than cutting a piece of wood mto a certain shape can 
gi\ 0 it a power independent of that which tho substance of 
tho nood alreadj has 

^891 Thn Tcmaskablft (anfe vs. Ibak th-vs. cxcftjssxvn enn- 
lidenco in Itca^on, as compared with Bimpler modes of 
intellectual action, is not seen lu those by whom Reason 
hvs been employed with sucb astonisbing results Men of 
science, now ns in all past time’*, subordinate tho delncr- 
IU 1 CC 8 cf consciousness reached through mediate processes 
to the deliverances of consciousness reached throngh im- 
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mediate processes, or to ^eak strictly, they snbordmpte 
those deliverances reached through prolonged and conscions 
reasoning, to those dehveraiices reached through reasoning 
that has become so nearly automatic as no longer to be 
called reasoning The astronomer who has through the 
elaborate quantitative reasonings which we call calculations, 
concluded that a transit of Venus will commence on a 
certain day, hour, and minute, and who on turning a tele 
scope to the Sun at that time sees no black spot enter 
mg on its disc, infers an untruth in his calculations — 
not an untruth in those relativelv brief and primitive acts 
of thought which make up his observation The chemist 
whose reasoned out formula for a new compound implies 
that the separated precipitate put into his scales should 
weigh a gram and who finds that it weighs two grams, at 
onco abandons the verdict of his reasoning, and never 
dreams of calling in question the verdict of his direct per- 
caption So is it with aU classes of the men whose joint 
efforts have hrough*^ our knowledge of the Universo to its 
present coherent comprehensive state It is rather among 
the spectators of these vast achievements of Reason that 
we find this exaggerated estimate of its power , nod in the 
minds of these spectators its usurp ition is often marked m 
proportion ns the converse with Nature has been remote 
Of course, I shaU not be suspected of taking sides with 
those who would subordinate Reason to Faith The ques 
tion raised is that of the comparativo validities of beliefs 
reached through complex intellectual processes and beliefs 
reached through simple intellectual processes I put in a 
detnttrror to the tacit assumption that the complex pro 
cesses are the relatively outhontahvo ones , and a«k the 
jvarrant for this assumption I drair atteat/on to tho ficfc 
that metaphysicians, setting out with this as their postulate, 
seem unconscious that they have postulated anything, and 
inny bo brought to a stand by demanding proof that their 
postulato has a greater certainty than tho countcr-postu- 
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late Deliverances of consciousne’ss are of two kinds — tho 
one given throagh a proce^^ comparatively direct, the other 
given throngh a proces.-^ comparatively mdirect The mass 
of men take for granted that when, the results of the two 
processes are at vanance, these reached by the direct pro- 
cess mnst be accepted , and men of science, who use both 
proce^ises to most purpose, agree with the mass of men in 
nnhe«i±ahngly assnmmg this supremacy of the direct pro 
ce<5s The few metaphysicians, however, assume that the 
indirect proce'S is •supreme Here, as a first step m the 
criticism of their conclusions, comes the question — ^Why is 
the mdirect proce^ss supreme ? If they can give a satis- 
factoiy answer, they establish a claim to proceed with their 
case If not, the fllosion is as likely to be with them as 
with their opponents 

As likely, I have said — should ha>*e eaid more likely 
For here we Bavo only to a«L Bow their assumption u to 
be justified, to find that there is no possible waj of jnstifj- 
ing it In the tnal of Kea«on Perception, Reason 

claims superior trostworthine«« If this claim is chal- 
lenged, Reason can do no more than employ somo process 
of Reason to justify the claim But buch process of Reason 
it'self needs to be proved vabd if Reason in general needs 
to be proved vahd The validity of Reason is already 
taken for granted in anj argument by wbich the superior 
tru«tworthine*«s of Reason is to be shown There can bo 
nothmg but a disguised pcti/to jinnripii If, of two wit- 
nesses brought into court to testify each on his own behalf, 
A as«erts one thing and B tbo opposite thing, B does not 
increase his crtdibihtj by any number of ns>ertion& abich 
seveniUy take for granted his credibility Reason, tbeu, is 
absolutely mcapablo of justifying its assumption An 
assumption it is at the outset An assumption it roust 
remam to the Last 



CHAPTER m. 

THE WORDS OF MFTAPHYSICIANS 

§ 392 The meaning acquired by each word during its 
development has been determined partly by its genealogy 
and partly by its environment To the one are traceablo 
the natures and powers of its component parts, which 
severally once had distinct meanings that are still implied 
though inconspicuous To tbo other are traceable the 
successive differentiations winch Lave given it the particular 
form and adaptations it now possesses That each word 
has dtrned from a long oncestiy its present constitntionj, 
and that a complete understanding of it is m many cases to 
be obtained only by studying ancestral words, is a familiar 
truth , though a truth not duly remembered m philosophical 
discussions But that tbo constitution of each \iord has, 
in tho course of its descent, been ever undergoing modiS- 
cations fittmg it to co operate with environing words, is a 
corrclntive truth which is not familiar Yet tho second 
factor IS no less important than the first "Words have be 
cotno specialized and defined onlj m the course of thoso 
actions which they have joined one another m performing 
Tho meaning of every ono has been gradually restricted by 
the growth of others, which have trenched upon tho sphere 
it once occupied alone Every ono has como to liave special 
classes of words, and often special groups of those classes, 
with which it habitually acts And m many cases, adjust- 
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able appeadagGs are formed by -wbicli it articulates with the 
other words that give to it its power, direction, and effec- 
tiveness 

Otherwise expressing these truths, we may say that each 
word has both an intrinsic connotation and an extrinsic 
connotation It does not simply imply, with \ anous degrees 
Ol distinctness, the meanings of ancestral words, but it im- 
plies also the meanings of coexisting words, which limit and 
extend and individnahze its meaning, and in the absence of 
which it IS meaningless Let ns consider in the concrete 
these two kinds of connotation * 

Suppose we take for our example the adjective "Sroum 
Philologists, of whom Grimm is one, trace this back to n 
word common to the Aryan languages, meaning " to bum " 
Some derivatives of this refer to a brightness like that of 
flame, and the derivatives braun, imin, bruen, bruin, hrun, 
III uno, brumiB, which in sundry languages mean broivn, refer 
to the colour produced in a thing exposed to flame That 
IS to say, as originally used the word described a certain 
kind of appearance metaphorically, by reference to one of the 
concomitants of a certain process ivrought in an object 
Tnere were contained m the consciousness summoned up by 
the word, combined ideas of temperature, touch, pressure, 
form, motion, given by the thing and the action connoted , 
and without all these the meaning acquired could never have 
been acquired It matters not to tho argument whethei 
the derivation above given be the true one or not Some 
derivation of this kind, implying experiences of special 
objects or actions or both, there certainly was We have 
+.S!, call, tss, is, 

lilac, to be fully assured that all names of colours were 
originally 'pecial, and became general only by dropping 

* I believe 1 am giving here, and tbroogbnat tbia chapter, meaningi 
that are wider than nsual to the wtrds connote and connotation , but the 
license appears to be jaatidcd by the derivation and u needful for taj 
purpose. 
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lions, sncli as the geneml relations of likeness anil difference 
involved in all the foregoing connotations, it will be 
solEciently manifest that there can be no consciousness 
answermg to tho word &roien, nnless there go along with it 
namtrons consciousnesses denoted by other words not 
mentioned Only bj co operation with tho many thoughts 
answering to the«o many words, does the thought hroicn be- 
come possible * 

This being understood, wo aro prepared to examine the 
language used hy metiphysicians, and to mark all its direct 
and indirect itnphcations 

^ 393 At the outset of his Principles of Human Knon- 
ledge, Berkolev discusses the use of abstract words , ob erv- 
ing, very truly, that m no case can on abstract word be 
rendered into thought without some one or more of tho 
concrete meamogs embraced by it bomg thought of He 
sajs —"I can consider the hand, the eye, the nose, each by 
itself abstracted or separated from the rest of the body But 
then whatever hand or eye I imagine, it must havo some 
particular shape or colour * * * And it is equally im- 
possible foi me to form the abstra»*t idea of motion distinct 
from the body moving, and which is neither swift nor slow, 
Lumlinear nor rectilinear, and the like maybe said of all 
other abstract general ideas whatsoever ” Having pro- 
fessedly cleared the ground from the ambiguities due to 
the careless use of abstract words, Berkeley commences 
his argument "We will interpret its words after his own 
principle o*" interpretation, and os dehned by their counota 
tions, intnusic and extnnsic 

In the first paragraph of the sncceedmg chapter, we come 
upon these words —"By sight I hate the ideas of light and of 
colours ” Let ns 1 nke scnalim each member of this statement 
and consider all that is meant by it Tho word hy is 

* Tor another expos tion of this general doctrine see Second EJi :oa of 
Pir« rnnepkt §10 
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a liiglily-abstract word — bo abstract that wo are very apt to 
overlook the relation, having at least two terms, invariable) 
implied by it Its intrinsic connotations are lost m tba 
remote past , but its extrinsic connotations, abundantly 
obvious, n ill suffice us Originally the word means “ near ” 
or “ close , " as to sit by,” to pass hy " Proximity being 
the root notion, there come the secondary notions of 
proximity with agency, either subjective or objective, as 
m ‘ hit hif a stone,” “ broken by mo ” And then a further 
complication gives us proximity through an agent, as m 
“ I voted hy proxy,” “ I learnt it by telegraph ” Always, 
therefore, the word hy connotes two or more things, in rela- 
tion of position, 01 action, or both To put it m lierkele/s 
way, "I cannot by any effort of thoaght conceive ” what by 
means, unless I think of two somethings that are adjacent, 
or are brought into relation by something adjacent to both 
So that the expression by sight implies m its first member 
something else than sight The word sight itself, 

yields us the hke implications with still greater distinctness 
It 18 applied both to the faculty of vuion and to a thing 
seen — a sight, and in the Anglo Saxon gesighi this latter 
meaning seems to have been tbe dominant one Bo this as 
It may, the word sight intrinsically connotes something seen 
and something seeing Along with ita original signification 
there was posited the relation of subject and object, and if 
this relation be supposed absent its meamng is gone ilore 
than this is true No thoaght answering to the v ord sight 
can be framed without thinking of a visual organ Sight is an 
libs ract word having no signification if there does not exist 
in the mind the idea of an eye and of the function of an eye 
If, as Berkeley says, it is “impossible for me to form tlie 
abstract idea of motion distmct from the body moving,” 
then with no less certainty may I say that it is impossible 
for me to form the abstract idea of sight distmct fiom an 
eye seeing and an object on which it is turned Thus the 
word sigJtt expanded into its fall meaning, immediate and 
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remote, tells us speciEcallj what the word hj told us 
generally — that there is somo unspecified existence in some 
relation of proximity. Next comes the third word 

of the sentence, I. Wo need not go into the vexed question 
of the notion of personal identity Nor need we dwell on 
the fact that, as originally used, and as used by the mass of 
luauhind now, I means the individuality as a whole, of 
\\hicli the extended organism forma m thought the dominant 
clement It will not be needful, either, to commit ourselves 
to any speculative conclusions respecting the original mean- 
ings of the personal pronouns, of which it is said that the 
first means ** the here *' and the second “ the near to the 
hero”— derivations which seem to ms extremely doubtful 
It will suffice to point oat the unquestionable fact that the 
personal pronouns exist, and ocquiro meanings, only by 
ihoir relations to one another Nowhere can there be foand 
a language which has a pronoun in the fir»t person without 
one in the second person— an I witLoub a ** thou ’* 

Leaving ont all question of tho intrinsic connotation of 
the word I, its extrinsic connotation bos all along been, 
and still continues to be, the existence of that which is 
not 1 primarily under the form of another like mdi- 
ndual , secondarily under forms implying othei such indi- 
viduals ; and tertiarily under forms implying entities of 
alien kinds We come now to the word haie 

Such light as is thrown by philologists on tho intrinsic 
connotations of this word, implies that its deepest known 
root signified “ to touch '' or to grasp ” — signified, there- 
iore^ the autvon. qC a haod^ tipua. sam.etlmi» seizad^ Huw 
truly this is the original mcaumg of tho word, we have 
evidence in its still extant legal use To seize means, 
in Law, “to take pMsession,” ond ^'seizm” means 
both “possession” and **the thing possessed” So that 
“ to have,” originally connoted a connexion between tho 
organism and an exteimal object It acquu ed irider mean- 
ings gradually, as this connexion became more mdmect and 
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various , and only bj a comparatively-late metaphor vras 
applied to mental modifications Eien noiv it wonld be 
meaningless in the absence of the multitadinous ideas 
of outer things which go along with it I have, is a com- 
bination of words that can give rise to a thought, only by 
connoting a distinction between something nhich I have 
and someth jig which I have not If all things stand m that 
relation to me implied by the notion of possession, then 
possession ceases to be thinkable from the absence of a cor* 
relatu e So that both bv its rntnusic and its oxtrmsic con 
notations, the word hate necessarily involves the thought of 
existence other than self-existence The next in- 

quiry is, what do wa mean du^ctly and indirectly by idea ? 
liotU its derivation and its current use imply a something 
that IS connected with sometliing else The primitive ren- 
dering of the Greek word is form Thence camo th< 
8 ccond<%ry notion of a sembboco as distinguished from a 
reality And then, in the Platonic philosophy, we have the 
meanings so inverted that i^eai are the eternal archet)’pea 
of which sensible things are the temporary antitypes 
Throughout all these mcaumgs, however, there is one element 
constant— the connexion of the %dea with something of 
which lb is the idea be it the connexion of form wnth 
substance, of semblance with reality, or of divine matrix 
with objects moulded from it This intrinsic connotation of 
an existence which is not the idea, has survived alike ui 
philosophy and m common hfo , andwhatever ho may profess, 
no ouo can use the word without carrying this concotTtion 
into his thoughts IVTioevcr doubts this, needs 

but to a'lk t)i0 implications of tbe succeeding word, of It xs 
a highly abstract word expressing a relation — a relation, it 
may be, between one thing and anothei, or between a thnig 
and an attribute, or between an object and an act, or between 
a cause and an effect , but a relation universally and neces- 
sarily implying two terms, as a son 0/ John,” “ the smell 
0/ a lose," "the Lick of a horse" So that the word of 
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extnnsicall) connotes two existences, just as much as tbo 
word idea does , and tho two words together, xdea of, 
jointly connoting tins second existence, are meaningless m 
Its absence — can no more be rendered into thought than the 
words "motion of can be rendered into thought without ■ 
a consciou'inoss of something that mores Wo come 

listlyto th0wordcoZoKr(fornemajr omit hglitD.s being dealt 
with in dealing with colour) Already wo have seen that colour 
IS unthinkable without tho extrinsic connotations of time, ex 
tension of two dimensions, position, class, likeness, di/Ter- 
cijce, Lq , and that if conceived as some particular colour, 
which Berkeley says it most be, it mtnnsically connotes 
a something conspicuous for that colour Now wo have 
further to observe that this particular colour, charactenzmg 
some object it originally connoted, is tho missing term of 
the relation expressed in blank by the words tdea of Here 
IS tho second existence implied by the first existence xdea, os 
well as by tho connecting link of, expressing relation Not 
only done find on examining critically the thoughts that 
are mdisponsable for giving meanings to these words, that 
colour and idea refer to two different existences , but we also 
find that the existence to which tho word colour refers, is m- 
dissolubly bound up mth other existences conditioned m a 
particular way * And so it turns out that every 

* It may be irell to shut tbe door upon the iclealiat who seeks an escape 
from this interpretation. He will perhaps say that by t/e vlecu of eolo in 
IS to be nnderstood— the ideas belongug to tbe class of ideas distm 
gn shed ss colours and that Cerkeley n>eaRS xo state that be has various 
classes of ideas which he disttognisbes as those of tonch, of taste of smell 
nf-sraisil W57151 hft dafcJigMahAs. sa. Rt, w 

belonging to its class. That this is not what the words mean will be 
obi lous on taking a parallel case Snj^iose referring to oysters, 1 call them 
the an mals of mollnsca will it be a knitted that T have correctly expresse I 
myself as meaning animals of the class mollasca * bappose further, tbs; 
the interpretation of the word aniwi*! u itwif m d spute. Can we accept 
an nnnsual rendenog which reijaires ns to suppose the sentence incompl te, 
when tie nsual renl<nng makes sense of the sentence as it s^ao Is* 
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word of tlie sentence tells the same story Aliko bv 
its indented constitution, and by those specializations which 
enable it to co operate with other words, it proves itself to 
be organized in conformity with the fundamental relation 
^of subject and object Tho same story is told by each clause 
of tho sentence Bij ught I hate, if wo reduce it from 
the abstract to the concrete, as Berkeley insists that we 
ouerhfc, inevitably means that I, through the a jenc j oj my 
eye, receive someihiny, and it 13 impossible to think of re- 
ceiving something through an agent without being con 
Ecioua of a third thing from which my agent receives 
that something The other clause, idea of red (to reduce 
rhe abstract colour to a concrete) just as certainly involves 
the some consciousness— involves the two separate cx 
tstences idea and red, as much os “son of John” involves 
the two separate existences, John ond Lis son IThcn we 
put together theso clauses, the indeBnHe lacamng of the 
first, which IS that through an agent I receive something 
from somethiug, is mado definite, ond I learn that through 
this agent I receive from something red on tdea, which 1 
call an idea of red The whole sentence, then, its divisious, 
and its ultimate parts, separately and jointly jield this 
meaning , and no one, metaphysician or other, can so sup 
press the established associations of tho words as to keep 
this meaning oat of his mind 

But now suppose w© give tho metaphysician full license 
Let US accept his words os he wishes them to be accepted , 
and assume, for tho nonce, that it is possible to exclude all 
consciousness of their intnnsic and extrmsic connotations 
Let us grant Berkeley his entire position paying with him 
that the only existences are m the mind, and that tho 
being of everything is the being perceived And Jet us 
imagine that Ins words imply nothing whatever beyond 
these states of mind or ideas Let us suppose all this, I 
say , and then, rigorously adhermg to his interpretation, let 
us observe what becomes of his proposition — by I hale 
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ile ideas of light and of colours FoUowingBorLeley’s 

precepts, and patting for the abstract word sigrAfits concrete 
meaning, we have, as indispensable elements the thought, 
an eye directed npon something, and also a possessor of the 
eye Leave out any ono of these, and sight cannot be 
rendered into consciousness If there is a possessor without 
an eye, there is no sight, if there is an eye without a 
possessor, there is no sight , if there are the eye and its 
possessor hut nothing to be seen, there is no sight Re- 
cognizing these three indispensable components of the con- 
ception aightf we have now, according to the BerLeleian 
hypothesis, to consider those components as so many ideas, 
or clusters of ideas An eye can be to ns nothing more 
than a combination of the ideas known as colours, arranged 
in a way to produce tho ideas of certain forms, connected in 
thought with certain ideas of touch and of pressure that 
are comhmed into ideas of tangible size, shape, softness, 
elasticity, , and which are also connected with certain 
ideas of motions disclosing these other ideas And now the 
proposition is that through these clustered and connected 
ideas, adjusted in a certain ideal way to something else 
which must bo an idea, I have an idea of colour If tho 
reader finds himself enlightened by this statement, he must 
liave a mental structure of a very unusual kind "When, 
however, he has conceived what it means, there nsos 
before him a far greater difficulty of conception For this 
complex duster of ideas called an eye, through wlncli ho 
1ms ideas of colour, is it'^elf composed partly of ideas of 
colour, and partly of other ideas, which, when defined, prove 
severally to involve ideas of colour Thus if wo put x to 
stand for colour (of which tho several kinds involved may be 
signified by a-,, Xj, ), y to stand for visible form (which 
IS also multiple), z to stand for tangible form (similarlj mul- 
tiple), u and u» for softness, elasticity, d.c ; and if wo pat 
6 and » to stand re‘!pcctively for motion and mnscnlar ten- 
sion, and $ for the nsiblo thing, then we may, in a rude way. 
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bat far too simply, represent tbo idea of colonr according to 
Berkeley's hypothesis by the following equation — 

a + 2 2, + 2 z, 

{* 1 / + z, 1 / + z, yi + z, yt) X 

tf fC + V, fPj 


X = 


208«',v, X 20 t 


X ir 


The absurdity of assuming in tho explanation, that the 
thing to be explained is already known, thus made manifest 
by symbolizing tho explanation, becomes an absurdity raised 
to tho power when we carry tho inquiry a little further 
Tor on seeking tho value of s, standing for the ide-i of 
tangible form, wo find that since the idea of touch implies 
tho idea of a tactual organ, which is known through ideas of 
colour (by all at least who, having sight, cau understand 
tho terms of the definition), z itself has to be defined by n 
formula that involves z Similarly with others of the 
symbols Each of them in the foregoing eqoation mu«t 
have substituted for it an expression containing both itself 
and X , and the like substitutions may bo made for each of 
the terms of tho substituted expressions ad xnJinUxm, with 
out arriving any nearer to a result 

Among mathematicians, rendering tho value of an un 
known quantityin terms of itself and of other unknoivn qnan 
titles involving it, is regarded as unsatisfactory , but among 
metaphysicians \alues so rendered seem very acceptable 


§ 394 The language of ITume furnishes matter for such 
farther criticism as is needful The following extract will 
serve as a text — ^ 

“ Here, therefore, ire maj divide all the perceptions of the mind 
into two classes or species winch are distinguished by their different 
degrees of force and viyacity The less forcible and lively are com 
moldy denominated, Thodgsts or Ideas The other species want a 
name in our language, and in most otl cm , I suppose, because it wis 
not requisite for any, but philosophical purposes, to rank them under 
a general term or appellation Let iw therefore use a little freedom, 
and call them lirrBESSXONS emplojmg that word m a sense somewhat 
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dilTcrcnt from tlie nsQol Bj- the term unprwion, then, I mean all 
our more lively perceptions, when we hear, or see, or feel, or love, o” 
hate, or desire, or will And impressions nro dutmguisl ed from ideas, 
which are tbo less lively perceptions, of which we are conscious, when 
we reflect on any of those sensaltom or movements above mentioned 

Obviously these ivords might bo dealt witb as the words 
of Berkeley liive been dealt with No more when used by 
Hume than when nsed bj Berkeley, can the word xdeahe 
freed from those intnnsic and extrinsic connotations of 
which there is no overt recognition , and the like intnnsic 
and extnnsic counotationa incTitahty accompany the word 
tmprc'siOrt and dekermmo its meaning For though we ire 
told bv Hume that the word is employed by him *^in i 
sense «oraewhat different from the usual /•’ and though he 
perhaps means to siy that an impression is not to be taken ns 
connoting a thing impressing and a thing impressed, jet it 
may be contended that these connotations are surreptitiously 
earned into the argument, and that no word can be sub- 
stituted which does not carry such connotations But 
passing over this, as having been already said by implica- 
tion, let us hero pursue another line of criticism 

And first as to the force of th© words accompanying 
tho«ic wluch we have more especially to consider Hume 
begmsby classifying tbo perceptions of the mind” — using 
the word perception'’, however, not m the modern senst, 
but in a sense which covers all states of consciousness , 
smeo he includes under it sensations, emotions, desires, 
volitions, and tho recollections of these By classifying 
ihe^e perceptions, or stales of consciousness, he tacitlj 
asserts that they exist As bo does not avowedly posit tho 
emsteticc of anything eUe, and as it is tho purpose of his 
reasoning to show that the existence of anything else is 
doubtful, we must conclude tbat the existeuce of “ percep- 
tions of the mmd,” or what we now call states of conscious 
ness, is at any rate beyond doubt '^Vbat, then, are we to 
understand by icing or cxistingt "When, by dividing them, 
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Hume alleg’es the ensienee of impressjons sxid ideas, does 
lie give tiie ordinary meaning to tte word ? It is to bo 
supported so, since he does not warn us that he ts about to 
give it any other meaning Yet the notions which, tho 
words &einj md exisixng convoy do not seoru appro 
priate for his purpose To be 13 to remain, “ to bo 
fixed Existence is defined as '' continued being,” ‘ dura 
tion,” ''continuation Persistence is the root notion run 
mug through all the meanings So long as a pain persists 
we say it ts still there, so long as breathings, pulsations, 
and other vital movements persist we say there ts life 
The flash of hgbtnmg not haying persisted is regarded as 
haying ceased to be, while we assert the existence of 
sanlight so long as sunlight remains Above all, it is this 
continuity, or endurance, or fixity, or persistence, which wo 
especially mean when we assert the existence of what wo 
call objects , among which, too, we draw the distinction 
between existing or ceasing to exist according as we do or 
do not find persistence Considerable difficulty 

anses m thus interpreting the words being and wi 
when we use them in connexion with impressions and ideas 
Tor there are some of these, as the crack of a whip, which 
do not persist for any appreciable time , and there aro 
others, as tho feeling received from a seat, which persist for 
a long time If we aro to speah of the existence of such 
impressions in the way that is most consistent with the 
ordinary nse of the word, I suppose we must say that they 
respectively exist as long as they persist And now, 
thus interpreting the word as best we can in its application 
to Hume s tmpi esstons and ideas, lot us observe the result 
I have what, for consistency’s sake, I will cal! the impre® 
310ns of mountains and in the midst of them I have the 
impression of a black dot I am walking, and after an 
immense number of the mnscnlar and tactual impressions I 
call steps, the impression of the black dot becomes a little 
larger and clearer I go on, and in tho course of another 
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half hour’s walLuig I perceive a change of sKape, as well os 
of size — the impression is now larger vertically than hori 
zontally Approaching nearer, the shape insensibly becomes 
more definite while the subtended area becomes greater , 
and at length my suspicion that the impression I am re 
ceiving IS what I call a man is confirmed I can distinguish 
ins head and ins arms As I come still closer all the 
details grow distinct, and the impression, sensibly changing 
at every step, rapidly enlarges until it occupies a consider 
able pai t of the visual area If I continue my approach, the 
impression begins to exclude other visual impressions — nay 
more, after it has excluded all others, if I persist in ad 
vancmg my eye, the lateral parts of the impression dis 
appear from tho field of view, the central part goes on 
enlarging, and when my eye is quite close to i button, I 
ha\ e an impression only of the button with a small portion of 
tho surrounding cloth All these changes have been perfectly 
continuous , so that from the onginal black dot to tho fully- 
expanded impression of a man, and from this to the impres 
Sion of a bit of his dress finally filling the whole visual 
cousetousneas, there is nowhere a place at which any 
sensible break occurs The matter becomes con 

siderably complicated on observing that as I move round, 
c vrr j ing my eje hither and thither close to this so called man, 
I have continuously changing impressions which have no 
separate individualities, and which yet become from mo- 
ment to Tnomeut totally distinct from ono another Now 
tho pattern of his waistcoat comes into mow, disappearing 
laterally as I move, now tho cloth covenng his arm, now 
tho co)hr of his coat, his shirt coilar, his hair I caaaot, by 
any mark, cut off one of theso panoramically changing states 
from another , and y et the motion of my eye is perpetually 
followed by a state winch has nothing m common with 
that which existed a moment before Again, if 

bemg now on one side of the man or behind him, I 
begin to retreat, a continuously changing consciousness of 
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anotter order begins the impression, unlike the first m 
the distribution of its parts, dwindles as I retire , and may, 
if I go back far enough, vanish into a point Without 
furtlier detail it will be obvious that for every direction in 
space there is a diSerent serially changing consciousness 
produciblo by approach or recession, and that motion 
round the man at every distance, and in every plane, will 
also produce a chauging consctonsness contrasted more or 
less With all the others Moreover, if we suppose 

that the man, instead of being stationary, is himself walking 
01 otherwise moving, every one of these changing conscious 
nesses becomes itself the possible root of innumerable 
other senes, difiering from one another as the man’s 
motions differ So that without counting the vanations 
producible by variations m the quantities and quahties of 
light, wo may say that the visual impressjons thus gene- 
rated admit of milUons of metamorphoses , all of them so 
related that it is possible to pass from any one to any other 
by infinitesimal gradations, and which yet are such that 
multitudes of them contrast with one another as strongly as 
can be imagined 

And now what is my visual impression of a man ? Leav- 
ing out all the rest, let us take the changing consciousness 
Originally described, w hich, beginning as a dot, expands with- 
out breach of continuity until it occupies the whole visual 
field, which, at first without sensible distinction of parts, 
develops by infinitesimal gradations into a multitude of 
variously shaped and variously coloured components , and 
which, doling the last stage of the approach, enlarges so as 
to pass more and more beyond the limits of the visual field, 
until at length the nsnal field is wholly occnpied by a 
small portion of it, that may be gradually exchanged for 
ano’^her small portion, and this for another ^Vhat, I ask 
again, is my visual impression of a man ? Tlirce imagtn 
able answers only can be given It is the state of con- 
Bcionsnc's existing at anyiromenl during the time m which 
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con^cionsnoss is tmdci^mg these changes, or it is a 
certain set of snch states that occur during a certain part 
of the time , or ic is the sum of tho senes of states occnrnng 
dunng tho whole time Let us observo what each of these 
possible answers commits ns to If bv tho im- 

prc'ciou of a man, as ono of those “perceptions of tho 
mind ” that are alone said to exist, I am to understand the 
sum of all those consciousnes'cs, then I am obliged to saj 
that tho mdiiidnal thing winch 1 know as tho inipresaion of 
n man, is at tho 'amo time all those many things which I 
haiQ distingniahed os diflercnt — tho small dot, tho appre 
ciablo figure, tho thing that shuts out e\er^ thing clao from 
now, and I have not only to do this, but also to include 
those muUitudmons different states producible m mo by 
close inspection of his diCTerent parts, since these are 
contmuoQs with ouo another and with tho impression 
that commenced as a dot If, again, tho easting something 
which I call tho impression of a man, is to be understood as 
mcluding only a part of the senes, there ori«o the unanswer- 
able qoestions— uhat part of tho scries ? on what principle 
am I to cut out of the senes some portion that is continuous 
inth tbe rest at both of its extremes ? and by what names 
shall I call the excluded parts of the senes ? And if, to 
a\oid these insuperable difficnlties, I tale the third course, 
and say that by the impression of a man is to be understood 
any one phase of this conhonoa«»Iy changing consciousness, 
then I find myself in difficnlties no less insuperable In tbe 
first place, to consider any one transverse section of this 
continuonsly changing conscaoasness, as that impression 
tho existence of which. I am cutitlfid. to as«ert, besides 
implying an arbitraiy separation of what was not in the 
least separate m my conscionsness, implies the as'sertion of as 
many such existences as this continuous consciousness can 
be divided into In the second place, it raises the un- 
inswerable question — at what stage does that expanding 
impression which I receive as my eye comes near cease to 
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be tbe impression of a man and become tbo impression of 
tlus or that part of bis dress ? And in tbe tbird place, I 
find myself obliged to admit that tbis impression of a man, 
of wbicb alone I may assert the existence, is something 
which, havuig come into existence, instantly cea'^es to exist 
— something which has a persistence that is inippre- 
ciable See then the alternatives To say that 

tbe existence which I call the impression of a man, is the 
totality of all these changing phases of my consciousness, is 
to say that by unity I mean multiplicity , and is also to say 
that by a thing which exists, I mean an almost infinite senes, 
the remoter members of which are absolutelf different and 
no two of which nro present together And if, to ovoid the 
absmdity of calling that an exiatiog thing which is a 
heterogeneous tnoltitudo of things, successively appearing 
and disappearing, I say that the impression of which I assert 
existence is the impression I have at any one stage of my 
approach, then the thing which I say exists is a thmg whicli 
has no persistence at all existence no longer means 
persistence, but the reverse 

Ihus it turns out that if the words impressions and 
ideas are supposed not to have the connotations which they 
actually have, the words along with which they are used 
cease to have their ordinary m®anmgs and get opposite ones 
So long as I interpret to myself an impression as connoting 
something that impre'ises and something that is impressed — 
so long as I recognize these two somethings as independent 
existences of which the one affects the other, the meaning 
of the word impression remama intelligible , and all these 
peculiarities of an impression above detailed, become com- 
prebensible as caused by the changmg relations between the 
Vne- tsisteact?- 1 tvij/iWiS.'aC thmlang 

of an inipjtssioTO as existing without those two connoted 
existences , thou it results tbat m ginng to it a meaning 
which it has not, I take away from the co opentmg wotiIj 
all the meanings they had 
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§ 3^5 I had intended here to examine other words and ex- 
pi essions used m metaphysical controversy , and to trace ont 
the process by which metaphysicians, rising to abstractions 
and thence to abstractions of abstractions, take their stand 
upon these and proceed to abolish the realities from which 
the abstractions are derived — apparently supposing that the 
abstractions continue to exist Bat it is, I think, needless 
to continue 

lYhat has been said above discloses the significant 
fact that language ahnolulely refuses to express the ideal- 
istic and sceptical hypotheses. No manoeuvring enables 
it to bnng up by themselves the states of conscious- 
ness overtly referred to, while excluding the states of con- 
sciousness referred to by miplication If the words are 
used, as they must in fiict be used by every one, meta- 
physician or other, with all the lutnusic and extrinsic con- 
notations they have acquired , then wo find that sepaintely 
and jointly they imply existence beyond consciousness It, 
while unable really to free the words fiom these connota- 
tions, we suppose them to be freed, the result is that in 
seeking to define their meaniugs we can do nothing more 
than express each in terms of itself And we also find that 
when absolute existence is clountd for what, by the conno- 
tations of the words, is shown to have only relatii e existence, 
the result is either to make unity moan multiplicity, or to 
make mean absence of persishnce Ihe choice i** 

m every case between self-contradiction, or entire absento 
of meanmg, or complete inversion of meaning 

Language has, lu fact, been throughout its development 
moulded to express all lYnugs tnidcr the fundamoulal lola- 
tioa of subject and object, juab as much as the hand has 
been m<»uldcd into fitness foi manipulating things presented 
under this same fundaiaentil relation , and if detached from 
this fundamental relation, language becomes as absoluto'y 
impotent as an amputated hmb in empty spiee 
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THE REASONINGS OP METAPH1SICIANS. 

§ 396 Let ua grant the metaphysicians aU which ihe 
two foregoing chapters have denied Let us not stop tl^em 
by asking the warrant for their tacit a'lsnoption that the 
mode of intellectual action distinguished as reasoning i’ 
more trustworthy than any other mode of intellectual action 
Let U3 allow their language to pass without comment 
assuming that the words they use can be used without 
implying all that is to be disproved And now supposing 
this, let us examine their reasonings and see whether they 
can make out their case 

Of course it will be impossible to do more than deal with 
tjpical example§ ** We will begin, as b°fore, with Berkeley 

§ 397 Imaginary convwsation afibrds great facihties for 

gaming a victoiy When you can put into an adversary s 
mouth just such replies as fit your purpose, there is little 
difficulty m reaching the desired conclusion Berkeley a 
Dialogues ofSylas and Philonous furm'sh abundant illustra- 
tions of this Ilylas repeatedly assents to propositions 
which, on his opponent's own principles, he should not have 
ussented to Soon after settmg out, Philonous, with 
tlie view of provmg the subjectivity of heat, obtains from 
Sylas the admission that an "intense degree of heat is s 
very great pain He then asLa— your matenol sflh 
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stanco a senseless teing, or a temg; endowed witla sense 
and perception ? To winch Hylas replies — “ It is sense- 
less, without donbt ” It cannot, therefore, be the subject 
of pain, continues Thilvnoxa "Bj no means,” rejoins 
Uylas And P/uZo/iomj then argues that ns an intense heat 
IS a pain, and as a pim cannot exist m a senseless material 
sabstincQ, it follows that an mtenso heat can exist only in a 
porcciviDg mind But what right has llylas to ipahe the 
answers he does ? The argument sets out with the position 
that sensible things are the only things we certainly know, 
these sensible things arc defined as ^^tho things we imme 
diately perceive by the senses,'* and Philonova, resolutely 
Ignoring everything else, says — ''"Whatever other qualities, 
therefore, you speak of, as distinct from these, I know 
nothing of them ” Had Hylaa, as he should have done, 
taken the same ground, the dialogue would Lave run thus — - 

P/nl Is your material substance a senseless being, or a 
being endowed with sense and perception ? 

Syl I cannot say 

Plnl How do you mean yon cannot say ? 

Hyl I mesn that like you, "I know nothing” of any 
qualities of bodies save those I immediately perceive through 
the senses , and I cannot immediately perceive through the 
senses whether material substance is senseless or not 

Phil But you do not doubt that it w senseless ? 

ITijl Yes, in the same way that you doubt my external 
reality — donbt whether I am anything more than one of 
your ideas Did w e not, at the beginning, Philonous, dis 
tmgmsh between things known immediately and things 
Luown mediately ? 

Phil Yes 

Syl Did you not make me admit that sensations are the 
only sensible thmgs — the only things immediately perceived , 
and that I cannot know the causes of these sensations im 
mediately, but can only know them mediately by reasomng f 
Phil I did. 
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IIijl And yo*r wliolo argument is an attempt to sliow 
that these things which I know mediately — these things 
which I mfer aa the causes of my sensations, do not exii>t 
at ah 

Phil True 

Hyl How, then, can you put any trust m my reply, if I 
say that matter is not sensitive ? The only sensitiveness I 
can immediately perceive is my own 

Phil You know that I am sensitive 

Ryl Yes, but how f I see you turn when spoken to and 
shrink when burned From such facts, joined inth* my 
personal experiences, I tn/er that you nro sensitive as I am , 
and if you must have an answer to your gncstion, iMifer 
that matter is not sensitive, becanso it shows no such signs 
Plal ■\^ell 

Si/l 'Well 1 do you not see that if you adopt this answer 
j our whole reasoning is vitntcd ? You set out to disprove 
a certain portion of my mediate know ledge To do this, 
you now ask (com me another portion of my mediate know 
kdge, as you has e already asked several, and will, I suppose, 
ask, more You are combining these many portions of 
mediate knowledge, and will dran from them a conclusion , 
and this conclusion' — tins piece of doubUj mediate knowledge, 
you will, I suppose, offer to me in place of the mediate 
knowledge you would disprove Certainly I shall reject it 
I demand that every link m yonr argument shall consist of 
immediate knowledge If but one of them is an mference, 
and not a thing “ immediately perceived by sense,” I shall 
say that yonr conclusion has the same uncertainty with this 
that you combat, ^lus the uncertamty attendant on all 
argument 

This, though sufficient to bring P?ttlonous to a stand, is 
not the line of cross examination best fitted to show his 
self-contradiction Sylas, if he eaw still more cleaily the 
nature of the fallacy, might proceed to pull off its disguises 
somewhat in this manner — ■ 
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PhU Is your material sut^tanc© a senseless being, or a 
being endowed witb sens© and perception ? 

Syl What if I reply that it is endowed with sense and 
perception ? 

P}iil Ton are tnflmg with me 

Jlyl But suppose I affirm, m all sincerity, that material 
«ubstaDce has feeling 

Phil Then your leply is extremely absurd 

SyJ "What do you mean by “ absurd ? 

Phil By absurd, I mean *‘that which is opposed to 
mamfest truth — " that which 13 inconsiateat with reason, 
01 the plain dictates of common sense ” 

Jlyl Very good, bnt to maVe sure that we understand 
one another respecting the meaning of absurdity, let ns 
take a case Suppose I ask you to draw a rerengefn? 
straight hue 

Phil That IS a sufficiently absurd proposal I cannot 
oren think of a rerengeful straight line, much less draw 
one 

Jfy? Tell me non, Philonous, how you perceive the im- 
plied proposition that a straight line can be revengeful, to be 
a mamfestly-nntrue proposition, or, as w© here call it, an 
absurd proposition ? You know it to be absurd through 
some process of thinking, do you not 7 

Phil Certainly 

Hijl I suppose that before you can recognize the absurdity 
of the assertion that there can be a revengeful straight hue, 
you must think more or less clearly of the two thmgs between 
which the incongruity exists So long as you are conscious 
of a straight lino only, you are not conscious of any ab- 
surdity So loug as you are conscious of revenge only, you 
are not conscious of any absurdity You are conscious of 
absurdity only when yon try to thmk of revenge as a pro- 
perty of a straight hne, and find that it is absolutely unpos 
£ible to mute the two ideas. 

Phil That IS manifest. 
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Kyi One further question — 'When you consider that 1 
am absurd if I tacitly assert that there can be a revengeful 
straight lino, you do so because the absurdity is clear to your 
own consciousness ? 

Phil Yes I must perceive the absnrdity myself before 
I can attribute it to you 

Byl We are agreed thus far, then , that to be conscious 
of an absurdity it is needful to be conscious of two things 
avowedly or tacitly alleged to be congruous but between 
whicb there exists some great incongruity , and that when 
yon call a proposition of mine absurd, you do so because it 
seems absurd to you 

Phil That IS what 1 have said 

Byl Now let us return to onr question You ask roa 
whether material substance is a being endowed with sense 
and perception I reply that it ts endowed with sense and 
perception , and you call my reply absurd 

Phil Ido 

Byl That is to say, the proposition that material sob* 
stante can feel appears to yonr mind an absurd proposition 

Phil Unquestionably 

Syl Have we not agreed, Thilonoui, that before you can 
be conscious of an absurdity you must be conscious of the 
two things between which there exists the perceived in 
congniity 7 

Phil We hare 

Jlyl In this case one of the two terms is material sub 
stance The other of the two terms is feeling or sense 
And m being conscious of the absurdity of the proposition 
that material substance possesses sense, jou have to bo con- 
s''ions of the two incongruoua thmgs, sense and material 
suDstanco 

Phil Well, I— 

Byl Yes , no wonder yon stammer I have detected 
you m recognwmg that very existence which you pretend 
net to recognize All the while that you were questioning 
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me about Yvbat you are pleased to call my material substance, 
you were thinking about youi matenal substance — about a 
material substance ivhicb was just as much present to your 
consciousness as to mine 

Thus Berkeley's argument is brought to a dead lock at 
the outset, whatever answer is given If to his question 
respecting the sensibility of matter there be given the reply 
uhicb IS alone consistent with liis hypothesis, that it is im 
possible to say, his argument cannot proceed And the ac- 
ceptance of the repl} that it is not sensitive, is equally fatal 
niththe rejection of the reply that it ts sensitive Since 
neither the truth of the one, nor the untruth of the other, 
can he discerned without a recognition of the subject 
(material substance) as well as the predicate (sense and per- 
ception) 

§ 898 In the last chapter I have quoted a pangrapb 
from Section II of Hume’s Inquiry conemnng Human Tin-’ 
dcpstunduitj — the paragraph in which ho divides ''all tho 
perceptions of tho mind into two classes or species,** which 
ho calls, rc'ipectively, Jmppcwtons and Ideas The distinction 
be draws between these is that the first are original and the 
second are demativo, or, to uso his own words — “all our 
ideas or more feeble perceptions aro copies of onr impres- 
sions or more lively ones ” Having alleged that wo have 
no real ideas but wbat aro thus derived, ho proceeds to 
make this derivation tho tost of real ideas, and muds up the 
Section bj sajung — 

“ tVien we entertain^ tbereforpt anv cion that a pLilosopliical 
term is cmplojed without any meaning or idea, (as ubattoofre< 3 ucnt) 
we need but in<joirc, /rpm v:hattmpn4rvmuVutiruppoKdu.Ua dmttdt 
And if it bo ituposaiblo to assign any, this will senre to confirm our 
suspicion.” 

Passing over some two pages treating " Of the Associa- 
tion of Ideas,” wo come to S<’Ction IV. entitled “Sceptical 
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Doubts concerning tho Operations of tho Understanding *’ 
wliicli begins thus — 

"All tLe objects of buman reason or inquiry may naturally be 
divided into tivo kinds, to irit, Hetations of Idttu, and SfalUn of Foot 
Of the first kind are the sciences of Geometry, Algebra, and Antb 
metic, and, m short, every aOirmation which ts either intuitively or 
deraonstnitively certain That the s^tuire of the kypolhenxue w eqxuxl to 
Ih/- s^tana of the two tulee, a a proposition which expresses a relation 
between these figures That three times ^ce u equal to the half of thirty, 
expresses a relation between ibcse numben Propositions of this kind 
aro discoverable by the mere operation of thought, without dependence 
oQ wlint IS any where existent in the umrerse Though there never 
were a circle or triangle in nature, tho truths demonstrated ly E ichd 
would for ever retain their certainty and evidence 

"3Iattersof fact, which aro (ho second objects pf human reason 
are not ascertained in the same ni inner , nor is our evidence of their 
truth, however great, of a Itko nature with tho foregoing Tlte con 
trary of every matter of fact is still possible, because it can never 
imply a contradiction, and is conceived by tho micd with the same 
facility and distinctness, as if ever so conformable to reality That 
tho sun leilf not rue to-morroxe, is no less intelligible a proposition, and 
loiphee no more contradiction, than (he affirmation, that tt wili rur 
W e should in vain, therefore, attempt to demonstrate its falsehood 
\N ero it demonstratively false, it would imply n coniradictioo, and 
could never be distinctly conceived by the mind " 

Here, tben, in Sections II and IV arc two classifications , 
in the one of wluch “ all tbo perceptions of tho mincl ” are 
divided into ivipressions and ideas, and m the other of 
which "all the objects of human raason or inquiry’* aro 
divided into relations of ideas and matters of fact The 
first question to be asked IS — "What connexion exists between 
the two assemblages of ihingB thus respectively divided ^ 
Is the assemblage called "perceptions of the mind” coex- 
tensive with the assemblage (»Iled " objects of human 
reason or inquiry ** ? As Hume has not told us, we must try 
and asceitam for ourselves 

If the two assemblages are not coextensive, there aro 
tliree possibilities The first assemblage may include the 
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secoud aud sometKmg moce , or the second may include the 
first and something more, or vrhvle the two have a part in 
common, each may contam something ■which the other does 
not Let ns test these respective assumptions If 

there are objects of human reason Or inquiry ” that are 
not perceptions of the mind/* then it is possible for human 
reason to perceive things Tvhich do not become “ perceptions 
of the mind*’ in being perceived , and this is a contradiction 
in terms If, conversely, the assemblage, called 

“perceptions of the mind,” includes, but ezeeeds in 
extent, the assombLaga called “objects of human reason 
or inquiry,** then there are some perceptions of the 
mind** that are not “objects of human reason or inquiry ** 
'—a cunons pinposition ■which at once calls for a definihon 
of those which are, as distinguished from those which ore 
not And if the third possibility is the one in- 

tended'— if while the two assemblages overlap, each contains 
somethmg which the other does not, then there are both 
some “objects of human reason or inquiry’* that are not 
“perceptions of the mind/* and there orosome "perceptions 
of the mind ** that are not “ objects of human reason or in- 
quiry ** there arise two insurmoontable difficulties 
Hume, therefore, must intend us to understand tho two 
assemblages to bo coextensive, or rather, there is but one 
assemblage called by different names Tho aggregate 
which m the one Section is divided into impressions 
and ideas, is, in the other Section, divided into Tclabons 
of ideas and mailers oj fact Hence there suggests 
itself as a preliminary question — How do these different 
c^assihcations o5 Vne same assemblage stand to one anot’nerl 
Tins question subdivides into several questions, which wo 
will consider seriatim What are relations? 

Nothing was said about relations when tho “ perceptions of 
the mmd *’ were divided into impression* and ideas Is it 
meant that relations are not “perceptions of tho mmd** ? If 
SO, then though ideas are “perceptions of the mmd** the 
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relations 'between tbem are not, and if the relations be 
tween them eure not “ perceptions of tbe mmd/’ wbat are 
they ? where are they ? and how do we become conscious of 
them ? When failmg to answer these questions, we infei 
that relations are infilnded among the “ perceptions of the 
mind,’ there comes the inquiry — under which of its sub 
divisions, impressions or ideas ’ Suppose we say they are to 
be classed with impressions Then a relation of ideas 
Consists of two ideas and an impression — a conception irre 
concilable with the definition given of impressions and ideas , 
since it requires us to conceive of two copies of past impres 
sjons joined together by a present impression If, con 
trariwjse, a relation is to be classed among ideas , then, as 
wo are told that whatever is known as an idea was pre 
vioasly known as an impression we have to ask—Wliere 
is that impression to which the idea called a relation corro 
sponds ? Here we are introduced to a still more 

serious question— What about the relations of imptessions ? 
If os we are told ** all our ideas are copies of our impres 
810ns it follows that if there are relations of ideas there 
must be relations of impressions Tor suppose there are 
not Then we must say (1) that impressions exist out of 
1 elation to one another — exist in such wise that we can per 
ceive tbem individually, and yet cannot at the same time 
perceive them to be one before another, or one like another 
or one different from another We must also say (2) that 
impressions having generated ideas, which are copies of 
them these can exist in relation — can be known as like 
or unlike, before or after, though their originals cannot 
And W0 must further say (8) that smee such relations be- 
tween ideas are not copes of relations previously known be 
tween impressions they are either exiatouces of a new 
order, or else they are ideas that have not pre existed as im 
pressions a conclusion which contradicts the fundamental 
proposition Lot ns try to amend Humo’s classi- 

fication, BO far as seems needful to avoid these fatal criti 
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tisms Let us qnalifj Iiia statement ihat “ all the objects ot 
lioman reason or inquiry*' are divisible into relations of 
ideas and masters of fact, by recognizing relations of impressions 
as incladed in the assemblage to be divided Shall ive 
make of this a third class ? or is it to be identified •with the 
class, matters of fact ^ Clearly it cannot be identified with 
the class, matters of fact For Hume distinguishes between 
relations of ideas and matters of fact by this, that the ‘^con 
trary of every matter of fact is still possible,** whereas the 
contrary of what he calls a relation of ideas is not possible 
Kow since we find ourselves obliged to conclude that rela 
tions of ideas are derived from relations of impressions, it 
folloivs that as relations of ideas are necessary, the relations 
of impressions they are denved from must be necessary If 
not, ■whence comes the necessi^? Are we to suppose that the 
necessity anses in the relations between the copies, and did 
not exist in the relations between the originals f We ran 
not say this , and unless we do say it, we most say that the 
relations of impressions are not what Hume calls inaliers of 
fact, since he distinguishes these as being sot neces 
sary Thus it becomes manifest, on comparing these 

two classiGcationo, that they cannot by any mantEuvnng be 
reconciled All possible suppositions made with tho view of 
reconciling them, lead us into contradictions and absurdities 
Suppose we pass over thc^e incongnuties between 
tho two classifications, and stody tho second classification 
by itself The moment wo begin to look carefully into 
it wo find oursehes in perplexities Hero are some of 
them When an aggregate assemblage is divided 

into two classes, we do not expect each class to contain 
members of tho other — ^we do not, when separating objects 
into onimnto and manimato, make each division sneh that it 
contains both living things and not-living things Henco 
wo must snpposo that Hnmc*a two clashes, relations of ideas 
and matters of fact, arc mutually exclusive no matter of 
fact 13 a relation of ideas , and no relation of ideas is a matter 
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of fact If his two dassea are to be thus conceived, how. 
ever, we must give to the titles of them very unusual mean, 
mgs According to Hume’s definition, it is not a matter of 
fact that 2 and 2 make 4 this is a relation of ideas 
According to Hume’s definition, the conclusion that the sun 
will rise to morrow is not a relation of ideas this he 
instances as a matter of fact Obviously, language is here 
greatly strained from its ordinary acLeptation , for that 4 
results from adding 2 to 2, is commonly cited as a matter 
of fact which there is no gain'uiymg With some reason, 
therefore, we might hesitate to follow an argument in which 
words are employed m senses so arbitrary, until some 
guarantee la offered that wo shall not be betrayed into error 
by giving them their ordmaiy senses Bat wamng th s, 
let us ask what is meant by saymg that the proposition — 
the sun will rise to morrow,” does not express a relation 
of ideas Does it express a relation of impressions ? Tins 
cannot be , for impressions exist only m time present, and 
the word "to moiTow” implies time future If, then, tho 
conclusion— the sun will rise to.morrow,” is '‘eperception 
of the mind,” it must be admitted that, as it does not consist 
of impressions, it must consist of ideas Do these ideas exist 
out of relation ? If so, what is tho purpose of the proposi* 
tion — ” the sun will nse to morrow”? Is it not the purpose 
of every proposition to assort a rel ition ? See, then tho 
predicament This winch Hume instances as a matter oj 
fad, must cither bo at the same time a relation oj %d(.as, or 
olso bis definitions of impressions and ideas must bo aban- 
doned But now let us overlook those further 

incongruities Let us accept in all faith, this di\ ision of the 
“objects of human reason or inquiry” into relations of 
xdnas and. matters of fad » and. let ua aco whether wo 
can put under one or other of these two heads, all the 
objects of human reason and inquiry" that arise Suppose 
I Bay that a rope, of which. I see one end, has got another 
t ud Shall I call this a matter of fact or a relation of 
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ideas ? Oa tnil it refosos to come under either If it 
IS a matter of fact, then since, as Hume tells us, "the 
contrary of ereiy matter of fact is still possible,” it 
must be possible for the rope of Trhich I see one end 
to have no other end — tho absence of another end can bo 
distinctly conceived by the to use his own words, 

Shall wo say this ? If not, we choose the cecond alter 
native, and class it as a relation of ideas Let us see 
how it agrees with this class Hume says that propositions 
respecting relations of ideas " are discoverable by the mere 
operation of thought, without dependence on what is any- 
where existent in tho universe ” But if so, this proposition 
that a ropo of which I see one end has got another end, 
,aun.ot be a relation of ideas , for I cannot tbrnh it without 
thinking of something existent To speak of an end of a 
thing IS nonsense if there is no thing to have the end 
Hence this is neither a relation of ideas nor a matter of 
fact , and Hume’s dm«ion of ^'ali objects of human reason 
or mqmiy” into these classes fails 
Taming from the^e multitudinous fallacies of classifica- 
tion and definition, let us now observe Hume’s mode of 
arguing, and see how far it conforms to the principles he 
lays down If, m a philosophical work, we came upon a 
chapter entitled Unhesitating Faith in the Operations of 
the Understanding,” we should of course expect to find in 
it largo claims An attempt to show that the ultunate 
nature of matter may be ascertained, would not surprise us , 
or we might read without astonishment the assertion that the 
ultimate nature of the existence out of which consciousness 
13 evoVred, may ’no disceniod ^ivon m a c’mrpter ViruB en- 
titled, however, we should bo taken aback by the assump- 
tion that we can know not only the ultimate truths pre- 
sented by the Umverse as it exists, but also that we can 
know wnat would remain true if the Universe did not exist 
How, then, shall we express our amazement on finding sncli 
on assumption in a chapter entitled ' Sceptical Doubts con- 
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cermng the Operations of the Understanding ” ? Yet Hunio 
makes this assumption The test by which he professea to 
distinguish relations of ideas, is that their truth does not 
depend “on whafc la anywhere exiatent m the universe ” — 
they would remain true were there nothing in the Universe 
So that the Understanding is supposed to be capable of 
perceiving what would hold under conditions which do not 
exist , while “■ sceptical doubts are entertained respecting 
its ability to perceive what holds under the conditions which 
do exist 1 And the marvellous fact is that this exalted 
faith in the Understanding, furmahes a datum, for the argn 
ment which is to justify “ sceptical doubts ” concerning it I 
On the belief in its transcendent power is based the proof 
of its utter impotence ’ To show, m a direct way, 

the illegitimacy of this proceeding, we have but to appV 
Hume’s own test, above quoted He tells us that when '^e 
suspect a philosophical term is used without any meaning 
OP idea, “we need but inquire, from tchai impiexsion la that 
etqpoaed idea denied^ and if it be impossible to assign 
any, this will serve to confirm our suspicion ” that the 
term is meaningless Let us esk, then— Where is the tin 
pression corresponding to the idea of a Universe in which 
mathematical truths hold “ without dependence on what is 
anywhere existent in it ' ? There is no such impressiou , 
consequently there is no such idea, consequently the pro 
position 18 empty sound 

"Were it requisite to carry the criticism further, and to 
examine the validitv of the conclasions which Hamo draws 
from his premises, several bnes of mquiry might be pursued 
of which I wiU briefly indicate the directions Ho 

asserts that “ the foundation of all our reasonings and con* 
elusions concerning the relation of cause and effect is expe- 
rience ' Suppose we put the question — experience of uhnl? 
Hume began by dividing **b 11 perceptions of tbe mind 
into impressions and ideas, and tacitly professed to pos- 
tnlata nothing rise Mastweth‘*n sny that this 
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tlirongh wticU we discover relations of cause and effect, is 
espenencQ of impressions and ideas ? — are these parhcnlar 
connesions among our states of mind, determined by the 
recurrences of particular connexions among our states of 
mind ? This is to make their connexions self-detormining 
For if not, how come some connexions to recur so as to pro- 
duce in thought the relation of cause and effect, while others 
do not so recur ? The very conception of experience implies 
something of which there is experience — implies something 
which determines particular connexions of thought rather than 
other connexions , and so imphes this very notion of cause 
which 13 said to be derived from experience AVe 

are further told that when a man has found certain things 
habitually joined together m expeneace, there is ‘^a prin- 
ciple which determines him to form ** the conclusion that 
there is a secret power or cause connecting them, end that 
this principle is custom or hahit Now what is hatfit ? 
Hume tells us to test the reality of a professed idea by 
asking for the impression from, which it is derived Where, 
then, is tho impression corresponding to the idea, habit ? 

I know of none If Hume cites cases of often-recumng 
actions and often-recumng thoughts (say, of words and 
their meanmgs) as showing ns the establishment of con- 
nexions by habit, I answer that according to his own inter- 
pretation, nothing IS presented in experience except the re- 
current impressions and ideas; and that no one can point 
out an impression answering to the idea habit, any more than 
he can point out an impression answering to tho idea 
cause And hero wo are introduced to the 

further question that might be asked — Hew can 
iience and habit be assigned as giving ongm to the notion 
of cause, without involving the notion of cause in the ex- 
planation ? How IS it possible to convey tho thought that 
e'^penence produws m ns this notion, without taking as the 
very basis of the thought the notion of causation ? How is 
It possible to speak of habit as a **prmciple which deter- 
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mines ” (i e , causes) us to think of things as causally ro. 
lated, withoat including this conception of cause in the ex- 
planation ? The concephon of cause is surreptitiously re 
introduced jn the very act of explaining ifc away As usual 
with metaphysicians, proof of the non existence of a thing 
IS based on the assumption of its existence 

Such, ns I have said, might bi the lines of criticism 
pursued were it requisite to carry the inquiry further 
Bat further inquiry is, I think, manifestly uanecessirj 
Either the sceptical conclusions Hume diaws are legiti 
mately deducible fiom the premises ho lays down, or they 
are not If they are not so deducible, then his leasoniug, 
being inconsequent, need not be examined If thoj arc 
legitimately deducible, then they are invalidated by the 
badness of the piemises A logical apparatus that is to 
overturn the deepest of human behofs, must have on ex 
tremely firm base, must have parts rigid enough to bear 
any strain, and must have these parts so firmly articnUted 
that there is no dislocating them Tar from finding that 
the CO ordmated groups of propositions with uhich Homo 
seta out, fulfil this requirement, we find them incapable of 
bearing any strain at all — wo find them altogether inco- 
Lerout Isay, worse than incoherent On trying to fit them 
together, to see how they -will work as an argument, wo dis- 
cover that the difftrcnt parts obsolutely refuse to jom one 
another , and tumble apart as fast os they arc placed m 
apposition 

§ 399 It IS cunous to see a doctrme which positi'fcly 
contradicts our pnmaiy cognitions, cho<cn as a refuge from 
another doctrine i\hich simply doubts them In the 
plitlosophy of Kant, however, this is done Scopticisio, 
questioning all things, professes to decisuely affirm nothing 
Kantism, in anxiety to escape it, decisively affirms things 
contrary to universal belief 

I propo«o hero to examine somewhat fully the Kantian 
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doctrine tliafc Time and Space are subjective forms winch 
have nothing abjective corresponding to them : being 
prompted to do this nob only with the view of farther 
illustrating metaphysical reasonings, but because the doc- 
tnno itself still keeps its hold on many minds * 

If all B IS made possible by A — cannot exist in the absence 
of A, we must call A original and B denvative If C'’s and 
B’s, and P s, &c , cannot exist in the absence of B, it is 
obviously a mistake to make their existence primarily de- 

* Tiirooghout tbis diacusatoa 1 aso the expression “forms of intuitioo, 
and avoid the expression “forms of thonghc,” nhich I nsed m the drat 
edition of this work , and for using whah I have, along vnth other writers 
been blamed In the coarse of ft controversy earned on in Mature, from 
January 3 to Febroary ZOth, 1S70, it was pointed out by Mr I-ewes, who 
was one of those charged with this aisrepresentatioo, that among others 
who have used the phrase “forme of tk<iaght’'to express this doctrine of 
Kant, are sundry professed Kantuts, ae Dr WhewelJ and Sir W Hamilton 
(ft great stickler for precision), sad he might have added to these, Dr 
Manse], who u also an exact writer, not likely to have misapprehended or 
misstated bis master s meaning The fact is that, relatively to the question 
at issue, whether Time and Space belong to the ejo or to the non ryo, the 
distinction is wholly uumportant, and indeed irrelevant. If some one were 
to quote the statement of ft ceitaio cbeniut, to the effect that broadcloth 
IS a mtrogenons sabstance , and if another were to contradict him, saying — 
no, Zus statement is that wool is a nitrogenous substance , the objection 
wonid, 1 think, be held frivolous, when the question in dispute was whether 
the matter of wool contains nitrogen or not And 1 do not see mneh more 
pertinence in the objection that Kant called Time and Space “forms of 
intuition (raw material of thought), and not ' forms of thought itself 
(in which the raw material is woven together) , when the thing contended 
18 that Time and Space belong neither to woven thoaght nor to its unwoven 
materials 

Here, bc>ond tins general replv to the charge of misrepresentation I may 
give the special reply which he* patent in the foregoing division of this 
work This reply is, that no such divisions aa those which Kant makes of 
human intelligence into Intuition Underetandmg and Beason, are tenable. 
Whoever has followed with attention the successive steps of the Special 
Analysis, through which we were led down without break from the highest 
Compound Quantitative Beasoning to that lowest consciousness la which 
two simple states are known as like or unlike, will see that this classi 
hcation of Kant u not fundameatal , and that a criticism bused upon it 
cannot stand 
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pendent upon B to the ignonng of A, and stvU more bo if 
ineir existence is dependent directly upon A as well as m 
directly through B I use this symbolic illustration to pre- 
pare the way for the statement that the so called mental 
forms, Time and Space, are the B of our alphabet , that the 
A of our alphabet, by which the B becomes possible, is the 
consciousness of hkeness and cnlikeness , and that the 0 , 
D, i, Ac — the mtuitione and conceptions presented and 
represented in Time and Space — are directly dependent on 
this consciousness of likeness and unhkeness, as well as in- 
directly dependent on it, through the derivative forms Time 
and bpace The only tme form, whether of Intuition, 
or of Understanding, or of Reason, 19 the consciousness of 
likeness and unlikeness , which is common to all acts of m 
telligence whatever 

The assertion that fiohjcctive Time and Space are forms 
derived from this pnraotdial form, will take metaphysical 
readers by surprise Nevertheless, analysis wU show it to be 
undeniable Whatever la separable into parts contains that 
which 18 contained m the parts If tho conscioasness of space 
includes consciousnesses of parts of space, then whatever is 
necessary to the consciousness of a part of space is necessary 
to the consciousness of space Now no consciousness of 
any space, linear, superficial, orsobd, is possible save under 
the universal form of all conscioasness — the dual relation of 
like and unlike A space of three dimensions can, m 
respect of its size, bo conceived only as less tinn the 
space in luding it and greatertban the space it includes, or 
as like some magnitudes of space before presented, and 
unlike ethers No shape can bo given to it m thought but 
what implies Umiting sorfaces that are unlike in their posi- 
tions, unliko (some of them necessarily) m their (firectious, 
like 01 nnlike in their areas Each limiting surface must bo 
imagined ns either having or not having all its parts in tho 
same plane — like in their directions, or unliko m their 
directions , and the hmitmg Imes of each limiting sarface 
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aro inconceivable except as some of them unlike m direction, 
imd the others as either unlike or like in direction (parallel} 
Nay, each ono of these limiting lin^ can bo represented only 
nnder the same form all its parts must bo thonght of as 
like m direction (conshtnhng ifc a straight line) or they must 
be thought of as some or all of them unlike m direction (con* 
stituting a crooked hue or a curved line) Even when wo 
reduce the space consciousne‘S3 to its ultimate components, 
tins necessary form of it js equally mamfest, if not, indeed, 
more manifi-st That two positions may be conceived as re- 
lated, they must be conceived as like or unhkc in distance, 
or direction, or both And if the ultimate component of the 
space tonscionsness can be known only throVgh tho con- 
BCionsness of like and unbko, then, a fortiori, the space con* 
Bcionsnoss as a whole can bo known only through this same 
consciousness of like and nnbkc* Still more 

obvious, if It bo possible, is the fact that tho consciousness 
of Time can exist only through the consciousness of hike 
and unlike It needs but to listen to the tickings of u 
clock, or to feel ones pulse, to bo ai'nro that tho essence 
of tho time consciousnc''s is the consciousness of unlike- 
ncsses among tho positions of the successive impressions, 
in relation to tho impression now passing Had wo no 
consciousness of dilFercnces in tbcir distances, ns measured 
by tbneroDCcs in tho numbers of intervening states, wo 
should bo con<scious of them as existing ad together — tirac- 
consciou'mc’S would bo itnpos*-ible 

• Kant ilocs, in Je<^l, appc-ir tn assert that there la a transcen tent intni 
tion of ^pace n hich go«a before all cooscioosncss of ita parts lie tayt — 

* Tbrsc patta cannot anteccee this one all embraaeg apace, as the com 
ponent parts from which the aggregate can ho tnaile up, but can bo cogitalexf 
onl> as existing ta lU Space u easentially one, an t mnUipI city m it" 
Kow if by this it IS meant tK.t there u an intuition of Spioe which 
involres no conicionsoeca of near and remote or that there is a couacioo*- 
nesa of near sod remote whicb WToUes so conseiocmeas of parts then t 
esQ only aa> that thia intuition of Space la one I cannot diacos^ for I do 
Out possess it 

A A 
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Having thus observed in what position these derived 
mental forms. Time and Sp'ice, stand towards the ultimate 
mental form, wo are in a better position for weighing the 
reasons given by Kant for regarding Time and Space as 
ultimate mental forms We will begin with Space As 

pomted out in § 830, the proposition on which the Kantian 
doctrine proceeds, that every sensation caused by an object 
IS given in an intnition which has Space for its form, is not 
true it 13 true only when the surfaces that receive the im- 
pressions can have their parts moved relatively to tho agents 
producing the impressions * It will be manifest, also, to 
any one who studies Kant’s statement, that he refers only to 
the visual spdice-conscionsness saying nothing about tho 

* Should any one need more evidence than woe before given that the 
searatiOQ of round ir aot presented under this so'Oalled ssiversal lorai, 
ha iviU hud it if 1 c compares bis musical ideas with 1 is ideas of t1 gs 
he has seen and touched Let him first cs)! to mind any object 
or place and observe that he is obliged to represent it in s| ace , let bun 
Bimilarly call to mind the tactaal impressions which any object gave him, 
and observe that these, too, are unrepresentable except as in space , and let 
him note that here where the sensation bad space for the form uoder wh ch 
it was presented it has also space for the form under which it is 
represented ^ow let him observe wbat happens when sooie melody tabes 
possess on of hts imagioation. Its tones and cadences go on repeating 
themselves apart from any space-consciousDess— they are not local xed. He 
may or may not be reminded of tl a place where he heard them— tins 
association is incidental only IlaviDg observed this, be will see that 
such space implications as sounds have are learnt in the course of individnal 
exjjenenc and are not given with tba sounds themselves. InJecl if we 
refer to tbe Eantum definition of form, vre get a simple and conclusive 
proof <f this Kant says form re ‘(fast vrhtth efTects that tbe content of 
the ibteoomenoD can be arranged under certain relations. Uou then can 
the content of the phenomenon we call sound bearraigeil* Its parts cao 
be arranged m order of sequence — that is in Time. But tl ero is no 
possibility of arranging its parts in order of coexutence— that is, in Space. 

rJ if /Erf msw Wfjfa s)J«w ei.wfar Siuf rrumJ and 

odour have Space for their form of intaition may convince himself to the 
contrary by tr} log to find the right and left sides of a sound, or to imsgiuo 
an odour turned the other way apwarda. So that there are two aril ” 
of external jbenomena not presented under the so called un »crsal form of 
externs' intuition. 
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aving thus olDserved in what position these deriTecI 
Cai! forms, Tima and Space, stand cowaids the ultimate 
tal form, wo are in a better position for weighing the 
ons given bj Kant for regarding Time and Space as 
nate mental forma We will begin with Space As 

tied out ZQ § 330, the proposition on which the Kantian 
nine proceeds, that evorj sensation caused by au object 
treo in an intuition which has Space for its form, is not 
it IS true only when the surfaces that receive the im> 
sions can have their parts moved relatively to the agents 
iucing the impressions * It wiU be manifest, albO, to 
one who studies Kant’s statement, that ho refers only to 
visual splce-consciousness saymg nothing about the 

Should any one need moce evidence tbun was before given that the 
Ltion of sound is not presented under this bo called universal fonoi 
lU And \t It lie ccmpiTCS Usa musical ideas with Ins Mens of th 
has seen and touched Let him first call to miud any object 
lace, and observe that be is obliged to represent it in spaco , let luin 
iarly call to mind the tactual impressions which any oljcct gave hin> 
observe that these, too, are unrepresentable except as in space , and let 
note that her^ where the sensation had spate fur the form uoder which 
raa presented, it has also space for the form under which it is 
ssented. Mow let him observe what happens when some melody takes 
cssion of his imagiaation. Its tones and cadences go on repeatm^ 
isclvcs apart from any spscc cousetonsneas — they are not local se L He 
or may not be reminded of the place where he hoard them— this 
ciation 18 iDcidenUl only Having observed this, ho will see that 
. <,pace implicatious as sounds have, are learnt la the course of individual 
irienci*, and are nut given with the soands themselves, lodeel, if we 
' to the Kantian dehnition of farm, we get a simple and cooclusive 
f ( C this Kant says form is “that which effects that the coutent of 
phaiQomruon can be arranged nn ler certam relations. ' Ifow then can 
conUnt of the phenomenon we call sound be arranged* Its parts can 
arranged ui order of sequence— that la, u Tune. But there is us 
ihilitv of arranciue its naits m order of coexistence— that U, in Space. 
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totally different space consciousness slowly developed m 
tlioso wlio are bom blind Bat passing over all this let us 
critically tcot bis assertions respecting the bebaviour of the 
visual space consciousness Ho says — “ We never can 
imagine oi malco a representation to ourselves of the non* 
cxiteteuce of «ipacQ, though wo may easily enough think tbit 
no objects are found m it ” Now this proposition may be 
disputed, — first, on the ground that when every trace of 
ideal existence has been expelled, relative distances become 
unthinkable from want of something to yield the thought of 
mark or measure, and that without tho consciousness of 
relativo distmcea there can be no consciousness of Space, 
second, on the ground that the shape and extension of a body 
do not, as Kant alleges, sminve m thought when the body^s 
propel ties are ab^ol^teiy suppressed m thought, since limits 
are thinkable only in terms of idealized properties origin- 
ally known through sensations , and third, on tho ground 
that whoever supposes the space consciousness remains aftci 
ho has expelled all ideas of objects, has forgotten to expel 
tho idea of lus own body, which furnishes him with units of 
measure if he li-vs no others, and. that could, ho suppress hia 
own body in thought (ivhich be cmnot), the consciousne:>s 
of Space would disappear, because thero iiould be nothing 
loft lo yield relitmty of position But merely indicating 
theso minor criticisms, I pass to the major criticism, 
namely, that tho fact which Kaut hero supposes ho has 
piovtd is not tho /act ho set out to prove Tho Spacu 
which, as ho above says, reinams after wo haio couccived 
all things to disappear, is tbo Space in which they wero 
imajined — tbo ideal Spaco m which they vrevo rtprcj>cntel, 
and not tho real Space m which they wcio presenUd Iho 
Space said to surviio its contents, is tho form m which 
rc »»£uihon takes place, not tho form in which mlui- 
tion takes place Kuut «ays that tho (mark tbo 

word) produced by an object, is tho u-tterof intuition, 
and that tho Space m winch lo pcrcciio matter is tlie 

S A 2 
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form of intuition To prove tins lie turns from the Space 
known ttrougk our open eyes, and m wlucli the said in- 
tuition occurs, to the Space known when our eyes are dosed, 
and in which the re-mtmtion or imagination of things 
occurs , and having alleged that this ideal Space survives 
its contents, and therefore must he a form, leaves it to 
be inferred that the real Space has been shown to be a form 
which survives its contents But the real Space caunot 
bo thus shown to survive its contents The Space wo are 
conscious of in actual perception, stands on just the same 
footing with the objects perceived neither of them can 
be suppressed from consciousness So that if survival of 
its contents is the test by which form” is distin- 
guished, the Space m which intuitions are given is nob a 
form Still more obvious is a parallel criticism on 

the parallel reason given for asserting that Time is an n 
pnon form of intuition Kant says —"With regard to 
phfionomena in general, wo cannot think away time from 
them, and represent them to ourselves as out of and uncon- 
nected with time, but wo can quite well represent to our- 
selves time void of phienomena " Now since he has already 
told us that " all which relates to the inward determinations 
of the mind is represented m relation of time , ” and that 
" of time wo cannot have any external intuition, any more 
than we can have an internal intuition of space”, it is 
mamfest that the phenomena of which wo can conceivo Tune 
to be void, are internal phenomena For, if otherwise, the 
statement must be that while Time is an internal form, the 
phtnomcna of which wo are able to conceivo it void are 
external — are already out of i6 , which is nonsenso 
proposition is, then, that wo can represent to ourselves 
this form of our internal mtuitions as persisting when 
all tbo matter of those intmtions has vanished So fir 
from recognizing this as a self-evident tenth, it seems 
to me a self-evident nntmth. In the first place, it is 
impossible to suppress these internal mtuitions of which 
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Time IS said to bo tbo form to suppose it possible, is 
to suppose that we may get nd of all thoughts and yet 
continue to think And, in tho second place, though quite 
unable to iid ourselves of the ideas filling this internal fom 
of intuition, wo may readily perceivo that tho successive 
positions of these ideas in the ever passing senes yield us 
the consciousness of those mtenails which mako up the con 
‘sciousness of Time, and that m tho absence of all ideas 
marking these positions, consciousness of Time would dis 
appear So that of these assertions respecting 

the behaviour of these two forms of intuition, both aro 
deniable Instead of forming a trustworthy basis for a 
system of behefs at vanaoco with tho universal dictum 
of consciousness, theso two propositions would tend to dis 
credit n system of beliefs that was m harmony with that 
dictum 

Accepting, however, theso proposinons tor argument's 
sake , and accepting as necessarily mvulvcd tho conclusion 
that Iimo and Spaco aro forms of intuition, let us consider 
how tho several statements mado respecting them aro to bo 
reconciled with ouo another Kant tells us that Spaco is a 
form, of intuition in which all tho sensations caused bv ex 
itriial objects occur, am] he also tells us that “ tho origiual 
n.pn.seutatiou of spaco is an intuition o priori, ami not a 
couctplion ” Llscwhero ho unites these statements, »aying 
— ‘ hut space and time are not merely forms ot sensuous 
lutiution, but themselves” Suppose we try to 

i-eudtr this proposition into thought Let us, if wo can, 
coiictivo i thing us being both tho matter of intuition and 
tho Jot III of intuition Wo look at an object, and tho 
doctnno la that wo can perceive it on^y in Space as its 
form Jvow let us remove tho object — Space, considered as 
Its form, remaining This Space wo aro said to know as an 
intuition bp.i(.i. IS here the mailer of tho intuition— that 
which occupies consciousness 'N\Tiat, then, is tlie Jonn 
under which this matter is presented? No form Iming 
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been named, we must conclude either that the same thing 
13 at once form and matter of intuition, or that there xaaj 
be matter of intuition without any form, m which case 
why need any matter of intuition hare form ? If 

we inquire more closely, this irreconcilability becomes etiH 
clearer Kant says — "That which in the ph®DOmeuon 
corresponds to the sensation, I term its matter, but that 
which eSects that the content of the phtenomenon can bo 
arranged under certain relations, I call its/orm ” Cairyiug 
with U3 this definition of form, as ‘ that which effects that 
the content * * * con be arranged under certain rela- 

tions," let us return to the case m which the mtuiUun of 
Space 13 the intuition which occupies couBciousness Cau 
the content of this intuition ”be arranged under certain jo 
litioos," or not ? It can be so arringed, or lather, it bo 
amiinCd Space cannot he thought of sareas having part®, 
near and remote, in this direction or the other Hence 
if that la the form of a thing “ which effects that the 
content * * can be arranged under certain relations,” 
It follows that when the content of conscioii'meas is the 
intuition ot Space, which has parts '' that can be arranged 
under certain relations” there must bo a fotia of that 
intuition "What is it? Kant does not tell us — does not 
appear to perceive that there must bo such a form, and 
could not have perceived this without abandoning his hjpo 
inesis that the space intuition is primordial Foi 

on pushing the inquiry — ^\Vhat is the form of mtuitiou 
under which this alleged form of uxtmtiou is presented or 
represented to consciousness ? we are brought back to the 
conclusion above drawn jt is presented or represented 
under the universal form of likeness and imliLeacss Zt « 
this form which ” effects that the content " (when con- 
sciousness is occupied by tho mtmtion of Space) " can bo 
arranged under certain relations’* — relations of like or 
unhko distance, and hke or unhke direction see, as 

before, that the dual relation of like and unhko is the 
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form of tins so-called form, as well as the form of all the 
concrete cxpenences presented under it * 

A. fttrtker step may now be taken AVe will assume that 
Kant’s premises are incontestable, and bis conclusion irreais- 
tible We will assume that the space-consciousness and the 
tinie-conscionsness behave as ho alleges, and that there- 
fore we must agree with him m saying that they are terms 
of intuition We will also imagine ourselves to have got 
over the difficulty of conceiving a thing to be both the 
matter of mtuition and its form — both that which is con- 
ditioned in consciousness and that winch conditions it 
And having supposed all this, wo will observe the position 

* la an &pp«adix tu lua oa ttio “Lavs at \ecse,” Frot Sylvester 
baa repaUisbed trozu Jlalure tbo cootru^ersy to wlucb I bare rtterred 
above la an additioaal aotebesajs — 'It is dear tbat iS Mr bpennr 
bad been made aware of the broad Imo of demarcation u Kaut s ay stem 
betweea lutnitioo, tbo action or tb« product of tbebonsibtlity, and Thought, 
the action or product of the Uaderstaudm^lthe two beloogiog, according Ui 
kant, to entirely difTereot provtocea of tbe mud) he would have seen that 
nis supposed refutalioa proceeded oo a mere ffliscppreheosion uf hauls 
actual utterance aod doctrue on the subject. If Mr bpencer wtU restore 
to Kaut the words really used by bun, tbe sentence voll run thus — ' )[ 
f^tace and time are torus of utuiUou, they uio never be thought 
of , sio(^ It IS irupoasible tor anythug to bo at onco the form of thooi^ht 
and the tnalUr oi thought and hu epigram (for Lir Spencer must havu 
lueaot it rather os on epigram than as a senous argumeut) loses oil its point. 
Was It lihely d yrivrt that Kant (t/<e Kant) should have hud lumsolf open to 
tnth Anc^ioian 7iiuU at the very outset of lus system ? 

I bate only to retuoik that Frot bylvester « mode of readunng my cnti 
miu pointless, is a very cunous, but oo^ 1 think, a very couclnsiie one 
Mohus snVeutnted Kauta wonlaWr my 'noidam one part oi the senttnee 
<luoted (from iVd p jj), wtulo he has mode no correspocdiug 

substitutions iu the correlative ports of the seutcQce. Uad he put “ mtui 
tu n ' lur “ thought everywhere, lustcod of only tn one jdace, my sentence 
H uuld have rua thus — ' If space and time ore lorms of lutmtion they con 
never be intuited , since it is impossible for anything to be at once the 
/</rm of loluuion and the maUcr of mtuiUoa.” I foil to see thot in tne 
scutouce as thus alteivd the point is lust if it was ibcre before, it is there 
nuw ludeod, as I think the text ahuu^ the change of uzprsssion vrhicli 
Fiof. hyUesters oUjocuoa has tod me to make, nnUera the dupeoof much 
clearer than it was before. Whether that disproof is ngbtly described by 
hi> metaphir, i» a ^uesUoa tbat docs apt concun mo—be u tespoLsible for 
1.S use, not L 
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in Tvlucli we stand Consider, first, the thing 

affirmed — that Tiino and Space are subjective forms, or 
properties of the ego Is ic possible to realize the meamng 
of these words ? or are they simply groups of signs which 
seem to contain a notion but really contain none ? An 
attempt to construct the notion will quickly show that the 
latter is the fact Think of Space— of the thing, that is , not 
of the word Now think of self — of that winch is conscious 
Having clearly represented them, put tho two together, and 
conceive tho one as a property of the other What results ? 
Nothing but a conffict of two thonguts that cannot be 
united It would be as practicable to imagine a round 
triangle "What, then, is the worth of the proposition 1 
As hlansel, liimself a Kautist, says in bis subtle work, 
Prohgomeno. ioyica — “ A form of words umtmg attri 
butes not presentable m an intuition, is not the sign of a 
thought, but of the negation of all thinking Conception 
must thus bo carefully distinguished, ns well from mere 
imagination, as from a moro understanding of the meaning 
of words Combinations of attributes logically impossible 
may be eicpressed in language perfectly intelligible There 
is no difficulty in understanding tho meaning of the phiase 
htUnear Jigw c, QT \ron gold The language is intelligible, 
though the object is inconceivable *’ If this be true, Khnt s 
statement is empty sound If, as Sir Wilham Hamilton 
puts it, those propositions only are conceivable of which 
subject and predicate are capable of unity of repieseniation, 
then 13 the subjectivity of Space inconceivable , for it is 
impossiblo to bung the two notions. Space and proptTtj of 
the ego, into unity of representation Consider 

nest that winch is, by implication, denied To affirm that 
Time and Space belong to tho ego, is simultaneously to 
affirm that they do not belong to the «oji ego Bejond the 
above positive proposition, which it is impossible to think, 
there is thus a correlafiva negative proposition, which it 
13 ecjually impossible to think While, in the one ca«e, 
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the assertion :s that two things are united in fact which 
we are iihoUy unable to unite m thought, m the other 
case, the assertion is that two things are disunited in 
fact which we are wholly unable to disunite in thought 
By no effort can any one separate, or thinh away. Space 
and Time from the objective world, and leave the objective 
world behind The proposal to imagine a square divested 
of its cquiangulanty is a kindred proposal And if the 
implied statement that a square has an existence apart 
fiom its cquiangulanty, though a verbally intelligible 
statement, is unthinkable and meaningless, then no less 
unthinkable and meaningless is the implied statement 
that objects have an existence apart from Space and Time 
Nor are we committed to these two impossibilities of 
thought only — there are s^'quent impossibilities The 
Kantnn doctrmo not only compels us to dissociate from 
the m n ego these forms as we know them, but practically 
forbids us to recognize, or suppose, any forms for the 
non ego Kjiut says that " Space is nothing dec than the 
form of all phamomcna of the external seo&e, that is, tho 
subjective condition of the sen«ibihty, under which alono 
external intuition is possible * This is a tacit affirmation 
that thero is no form of objectivo existence to which it 
corresponds, since, if there were, it would be someihtna 
else than the subjective condition of the sensibility He 
says, too, that “Time is noilnng but the form of our in- 
ternal intuition * * * it inheres not m the objects them 
sell os, but solely in tho 'object (or mind) which intuites 
them ” And ho distinctly shuts out the sapposition that 
thero are forms of tho non ego to which thoso forms of tho 
ego correspond, by saying thsA “Space is not a con 
ccption which has been derned from outward expen 
ences, * * * tho representation of space cannot bo bor 
rowed from tho relations of external plmnomena through 
evpenenco ” Let us observe, then, tho two altcmativo con- 
clusions respecting tho fio»-e^o between which we hare to 
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clioose. Tbo fir»t is that the non- ego is formless. 

Though, as csistiug lutcroally, the matter of every intu- 
ition has its form, yet, as eiasting externally, tho ohject to 
winch this intuition relates has no form. As wo have seen, 
Kant defines form, as “ that which eficcts that tho con- 
tent * * * can he arranged under certain relations.'* 

Understanding form in this sense, then, we must say that 
tho non-ego cannot have its content arranged under certain 
relations. But to say this is to say that the non-ego 
has no parts, since to havo parts is to have content arranged 
m relations , and it is equally to say that it is not a whole, 
for a whole necessarily implies parts of which it is tho sum. 
^Vhence tho proposition amounts to this, that tho non-ego, 
having neither whole nor parts, cannot be thought of as 
existing: and we are landed tu Absolute Idealism, which U 
contrary to tho hypothesis.* The alternative pro* 

position is that the non-ego has a form, but that this 
produces no cS'ect on tho ego in the act of experience. 

* L«t ms hero Appeal the pusage from which 1 here just ^uotc<l> f^r 
the purpose of tudicaUDg whet is either a cobIusiod of stetementor acbasgi 
lu tho mesDiogs of tho words Qsed. Ksat says i— “ The effect of sa object 
upon tho faculty of rcpreseatstion, eo far as we are affected by the said oh 
juct, IS sensation. That sort of intuition which relates to an object by 
means of seusation, is called so empincal irtuition. The uodeteruiinrd 
objict of an empirical intuition, is called phamomenoa- That which m till 
j>b-vnomCDOQ corresponds to the eensaUou, 1 term its malttr," (here, re- 
uicinlienDg the detiuitiua just given of phenomenon, ohjectno exutence is 
mauitcslly referred to) “but that winch effects that the content of the 
pliLnomeuoD can be arranged under certain rcfatious, I call its/ono.’* 
tbat/onn, os here applied, refers to objective eittlence.) “Uut that w 
whibh our sensations are merely arranged, and by which they are suscepld le 
of assuming a certain lorm, cannot be itself sensation." (In which scoUnce 
the word /orrn obiiously refers to subjective eaisteace.) At the outset, tbs 
“phenomcnoa " and the ‘'scssstioo " are dieticguished as objcctiie and 
subjcciiro respovUveJy ; and then su the closing senlcncis the/pmisipoVea 
of in connexion first with tho ono and then with the other, as though they 
wero the uune. This passage occurs on tho first page of the Cnli'jae o/ 
Part Aroron Ip. SI of d/tdbjoAn s (raiufolioM). ^Ir. Lewes has oUi<^d ms 
by couipanug tbo wotds with tho original, and tinds the transUUou to bo 
accurate. 
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Though the ohjecti\e existence contained under some ob 
jectue form is cipiUe of impressing the subject, and 
producing sensation, 5 et this sensation is conditioned 
AvhoUy by the subjecti\e form tho objecti%e form is com 
pletelj inopcmtive So tint MhatCAer arrangement there 
may be in tbe content of the won ego, the effect wrought on 
the ego has its content amuged purely according to the 
form of the ego One arxangeinent of the non ego is just as 
good 13 another, in so far as the ego 13 concerned As ifc 
follows from this that no diffciences imong our sensaboos 
aro determined by any differences in tbe non-^ego {for to say 
tbat they are so determined is to say that the form under 
which the «ou-c<70 exists produces an effect npon the ego), 
and as il similarly follows that the order of cooxistenco and 
sequence among these sensations is not determined by any 
order in. the non ego, we are compelled to conclude that all 
these differences and changes in the ego are self determined 
We are, os before, driven into Absolute ideahsm, and the 
premises are contradicted 

To complete the cnticism it remains bat to remind the 
reader that the facts of conscionsness snppo&ed to he inter- 
pretablo only on the Kantian hypothesis, are interpretabln 
on the Espcneni-e hypothesis, when it is adequately ex- 
panded In the preceding Parts of this work, and more 
especially in the last of thtni, wo haie seen that if, in pur 
sumce of the Doctnne of Evolution, we suppose the moditi- 
cations produced by experience to ho inheritable, it must 
happen tbat if there are any universal forms of the no» /> jo, 
these must establish corresponding um\er«al forms in tho 
ejo. These forms, being embodied in the organization, wiU 
impress themselves ou the first intuitions of tho individual , 
and will thus appear to ant^iede all oxpenence But they 
will nevertheless be forms which, when analyzed, prove to he 
derived from that same ultimato consciousness of likeness 
and unlikeness into which all experience is resolvable just 
IS wo have found 
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And now lit us sum np tlio Kntttmn argument — liuuting 
ourach L 3 lo tbo c i^o of Spict, K.mt tells us that Space is the 
form of all o\ter:nl uitmtion , stUicli is not true Ho tclU 
us tliat tho couscion^iiONS of Spaco couliuties vkLro the con* 
sciousticss of all tliiugs cout iiaed tn it ts stippnsacd , uliich 
13 also not true From Iheso nllegcil facts he inftra tlut 
Space 13 an <i priori form of intuition I laftTr, btcauso 
tins conclns on is not prcacnted in ncccs-.ar^ union with tho 
pixmisos, tn tho came way tint tho conseioui.ness of dualit} 
IS uocossanh prcseulod along with tho consciousncas of in- 
equality , hut it 13 a conclusion soluutirily drawn for tho 
purpose of explaining the alhgcd facts And then tint wo 
nnj accept this conclusion, which 13 not uccc 9 ».inly pre* 
Fonted along with tlaso alUged facU which arc not true, wo 
aro obliged to nlhrin bo\ir»l propositions which cannot ho 
rendered into thought Witn S|)aco is itself coaUni* 
plated, wo ha\Q to coocciso it as at onco tho form of 
imiulion and tho inatlcr of lutuitiun , which is impos- 
sible Wo Invo lo unite that which wo aro conscious 
of os Space with that which wo oro cotiscioua of as Iho 
ego, and contcuipluto tho ono 03 a property of tho other, 
which is impossible Wo Imvo at tho s.vmo timo to dis- 
umto that which wo are conscious of as Space, from that 
which wo aro conscioua of us tho tion-cjo, and coattinplato 
tho ouo assepamto from tho other, whicIusolsoiuipOasihlo 
rurthcr, this hypothesis that Spaco is “ nothing eUa" than 
a form of uituition belonging wholly to tho ego, cominita us 
to 0110 of tho two alttruativcs, tliat tho non ego is formlcas 
or that its form produces nhsolutoly uo effect upon tho ego , 
both of which altcrnatiacs idtoUo us m impossibilities of 
thought And all these unpossibibtics of thought^ offered 
to us along with a supposed necessary infcrcnco from sup 
posed [acta, wo oro lo accept that wo may escape a diihcuUy 
of interpretation assumed to bo insurmoimtoble, but whiJi 
is readily surmounted I 
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§ 400 One other oxamplo of metaphysical reasomng may 
be fitly added — an ezample lineally descending from the 
last It will show us how that rejection of the direct testi- 
mony of consciousness which Kantism involYcs,, leads to 
contradiction when jomed with that acceptance of the direct 
testimony of consciousness imphed by Natural Realism 
Sir William Hamilton, who, from some passages in his 
writings (see, for instance, p 882 of the Disdertati07is), 
might be supposed to hold that Space is both a law of 
thought and a law of things, but who proves himself to be 
a disciple of Kant by sajmg — “ It is one merit of the philo- 
sophy of the conditioned, that it proves Space to be by a law 
of thought, and not by a law of things, has been led by 
his Kantism into a suicidal argument In his trenchant 
criticism on Dr Brown, ho brings into strong relief the 
inconsistency of that writer by putting sido by sido tno 
positions lespectively received and repudiated by him The 
passage, which will bo found at page 00 of the Lisserta- 
itone, 18 as follows*— 

" I cannot huf beheie that material things cxiU — T cannot 
lut helteio that the material reality ts the object xmmediaUly 
Inonn tn perception The former of these beliefs, explicitly 
argues Dr. Brown, m defending his system against the 
sceptic, bccanso westslible, ts true The latter of these 
beliefs, implicitly argues Dr. Brown, m establishmg his 
stem Itself, though irresistible, ts false *' 

Now when Sir William Hamilton asserts that Space is 
“ only a law of thought, and not a law of things,'^ ho falls 
into an inconsistency of tho saino kind us that which ho hero 
exposes To shoo this it needs but to make a small adiL- 
tiou to tho foregoing passage, and to change the names, 
thus — 

I cannot hut bchcio that material things exist — I cannot 
hut bdicie that the material reahly is tho object immediately 
hioien uv pcrcepbau — cannot 6 h{ beheie that the space lu 
ichich matcnal realities are percciicd ts objeehiely n-al 
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TliQ t'vo former of theso beliefs, cxphcitly argues Sir Wtl« 
liam Hatmltou, in defending bis system against the sceptic, 
because trnsislthld, are true Ibo latter of tbeao beliefs, 
implicitly argues Sir Willnm ILimiltou, in cstabhsbing bis 
system itself, though imsii,libla, ts false 

Wo aro not now concerned witb tbc tonabihty of Dr 
Brown's position, or with tbo teuability of Sir W Hamilton’s 
ciiticism Wo have to note only that if Sir W Hamilton’'* 
argument is conclusive against Dr Brown, a parallel argu- 
ment IS conclnsivo against himself , and that either tho 
criterion he erects is no cntcriou, or that his belief respect- 
ing tho subjectivity of Space is disproved by his entenou 

§ 401 Such, then, aro metaphysical reasonings, not 
selected from tho works of ono writer or ono school, but 
from tho works of a senes of wnters of different schools 
— Berkeley, Hume, Kant, HamiUon ^VhlIo disagreeing 
m other respects, theso writers agree m the professed rejoc 
tion of some or many of tbe Amdamcntal dicta of con 
sciousucss Tho passages quoted and criticized have been 
typical passages directly refeniug to tbesa fundamental 
dicta, and the reasonings navo been reasonings considered 
sufficient to disprove them Have they tho requisite co- 
gency 7 So far from having it, they are full of defects 
which would invalidate quito ordinary inferences 

In one case wo find that what is to be demed m the coa- 
cluiion IS tacitly affirmed m the premises Now transcendent 
m ntal capacity is made the basts for proof of mental mca 
pacity , and disproof of our consciousness of a thing is made 
to proceed upon our consciousness of another thmg which 
the same argument disproves To escape from a dilficultv 
of thought, lialf a dozen impossibihties of thought are offered 
by way of refuge And once more, the tc'ib of true cogw 
tions, which is alleged to be final, la, without any assigned 
reason, assumed to he worthless m respect of particular 
cognitions 
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§ 402 The foregoing three chapters contain a general 
survey of the metaphj sical po^ltlon IVe have seen that meta- 
physicians proceed on a tacit assumption which they make 
no attempt to justify , and which cannot possibly be justified 
IVo have seen that tho words they use, one and all, turn 
traitors , and along with o\ery proposition they are set to 
express, persist in expressing some fatal counter proposition 
We Lave also seen that the reasonings framed out of 
tUobC propositions cannot bo coerced into establishing that 
which they are intended to establish, but have to tako 
for their fulcrum that which is to be dis established, and are 
powerless when that fulcrum removed 

For ordinarj pui poses such an esammahon, leading to 
such results might bo held sufficient Here, however, it is 
not intended as more than an introduction It foieshadows 
the analytical arguraout on which we aro now to enter, and 
still more vaguely the synthetical aigumenb that is to 
supplement it — tho one a negative justification Realism, 
and tho other a positive justification of Eeal^m 

By a negatii o justification ot Realism, X mean a proof 
that Realism rests on evideuco having a greater validity 
than tho ovidonco on winch any counter hypothesis rest*! 
By such proof the realistic belief is ncgalncly jostiScd, 
inasmuch os no belief hnvinga bettor jasnfication exists 
Beforo proceeding to an ultimate analysis, wo will advance 
tho examination a stage by making a proximate analyi'is 
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llio tiro former nf theso bcliofsj cxplicitJy argues Sm Wil- 
liam HamiUoU) iti dcfcndiog his system against the sceptic, 
because irresisiiblot are true The latter of these bohcfs, 
implicitly argues Sir William ILimiltoo, m establishing his 
system itself, though trnsuihbh, is jahe 

Wo aro not now conccrnoil with tho tenability of Dr 
Browu’a position, or wth tlio ieaabiiity of Sir W Hamilton’s 
ciitiasm Wo have to note only that if bir W Hamilton’s 
argument 13 conclnsi 70 against Dr Drown a parallel argu- 
ment 13 couclusivo against hiuistlf , and that either tho 
criterion he erects is no criterion, or that lus hehef respect- 
ing tho subjectivity of Space is disproved by his entenou 

§ 401 Such, then, aro metaphysical reasonings, not 
selected from tho works of ono writer or one school, but 
from tho works of a sents of writers of different schools 
— Berkeley, Humo, Kant, Hamilton ^^^bllo disagreeing 
m other rc«pccts, theso writers ogrea m tho professed rejec 
tion of souio or many of the fundamental dicioi of con 
8C10USUCS3 Tho passages quoted and cnticizcd have been 
typical passages directly rtferung to theso Amdamentval 
dicta, and tho rcasomogs Have beta rcasoumgs coasidered 
suthcieufc to disproio them Have they tho requisite co 
gency ^ So far from baviog it, they ore full of defects 
which would invvlidato qnito ordinary inferences 

In one case wo find that what is to be demed lU the con- 
clusion is tacitly aftirmcd m tho premises Now transcendent 
m Qtal capacity is made the basis for proof of mental inca 
pacity , and disproof of our consciousness of a thing i3 made 
to proceed upon our consoousness of another thing which 
the same argument disproves To escape fiom a di^cultv 
of thought, half a dozen impossibiUties of thought aro offered 
by way of refuge And once more, the tt. b of true cogni 
tions, winch is alleged to be final, is, without any assigned 
reason, assumed to be worthless lu respei/fc of particular 
cognitions 
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NEGATIVE JnSTIEICATION OP REALISM. 

§ 402 Tho foregoing three chapters contain a general 
surrey of the metaphysical po'^ition Wohave seen that meta- 
physicians proceed on a tacit assumption irhieli they make 
no attempt to justify^ and which cannot possibly he justified 
W^e have seen that tho words they nse, one and oU, torn 
traitors , and along with every proposition they ore set to 
express persist m expressing some fatal counter-proposition 
We have also seen that tho reasonings framed out of 
these propositions cannot bo coerced into establishing that 
which, they are intended to estabhsh ^ but have to tako 
for their fulcrum that which is to be dis-cstabhshed, and oro 
powerless when that fulcrum is removed 

For ordinary purposes ■^uch an examination, leading to 
such results, might bo held sufficient Here, however, it is 
not intended as more than an introduction. It forechadows 
the analytical argument on which wo are now to enter, and 
still moro viguely the synthetical aigument that is to 
supplement it — the ouo a negative justification of Ecalism, 
and the other a positive justification of Realism 

By a negative justification of Realism, I mean a proof 
that Realism rests on evidence having a greater validity 
than tho evidence on which any counter hypothesis rest*’ 
By such proof the realistic belief is negatively justified, 
inasmuch as no bebef having a better jnsiification exists. 

Before proceeding to an ultimato analysis wo will advance 
tho cxamiuatiou a stage by mAinga proximato analysis. 



CHAPTER Yl 


THE ARQDilEVr FttOM PIHOIHTT 

§ lOS Twico in tbo course of this work (§§ 204 and 332, 
note) I kave named, aa illubtraling in a remark ablo way tbo 
eOecb of habit, tbo power acquired by microscopists of so 
moving objects under a microscopo as to neutralize tlie 
apparent larersiona of their motions This adjustment, 
IS such that, to movo tbo object to tho nght the 
Dugers must be mored to tho left, and to move it up they 
inubt bo moved down, is, utter loug practice, made auto- 
uiutically, and conics to seem quite natural— so natural 
that when, for certain purpose , there is used an “ erecting 
gla&s,’* which briugs tho visiblo motions into their ordinary 
relations with tho tactual motions, theso relations seem to 
bo unnatiual, and tho microscopisb is as much perplexed 
by this noimal connexion of impressions as ho ongma)l> 
was hy tho abnormal one 

Habit, tbua shown to produce so sinking a result in the 
sphere of simple external nerception, is capable cf producing 
a no less striking result in tne sphere of that complex 
internal perception which wo call reasoning Here, too, by 
frequently presentmg sequences of thought under an 
inverted relation, there is gradually suptrmduced tho behtf 
tiiat this IS their direct relation From persistently con 
fceiuplating them in a certain hypothetic^ order, exactly 
opposite to their real order, tho hypothetical order even- 
toally comes to appear as the real order and the real order 
as the hypothetical 
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Tills 13 tlie attitude of xuiud generated by babifc m the 
metaphysician So accustomed is ho to look through the 
introspective instrurucut 17111011 reverses the succession of his 
espenences, that the reversed succession is taken by him 
lor tho direct succession, and when he is made to look 
through an ** erecting glass ” which reotiiles the succession, 
everything seems to him turned tho wrong side up 

From this introductory patallel let us pass to the argu- 
ment which it pre figures 

§ 104 Tho postulate with which metaphysical reasoning 
sets out, 18 that wo aro primarily conscious only of our 
sensations — that we certainly know wo have these, and that 
if there be anything beyond these serving as cause for them, 
it can bo known only by inference from them 
I shall give much surprise to the metaphysical reader if I 
call m question this postulate, and the surprise will rise 
into astonishment if I distinctly deny it Tet I must do 
this Limiting the proposition to those epi peripheral 
feelings produced in us by external objects (for these ore 
aloue in question) I see no alternative but to affirm that the 
thing primarily known, is not that a sensation has been 
experienced, but that there exists an outer object Instead 
of admitting that the primordial and unquestionable know 
ledge IS tho existence of a sensation, I assert, contraiiwise, 
that tho existence of a sensation la an hypothesis that can 
not bo framed until external existence is known This 
entire inversion of his conception, which to the meta 
physician will seem so absurd, is one that movifcably takes 
place when we inspect tho phenomena of consciousness in 
their order of genesis using, for our erecting glass,” the 
mental biography of a child, or the developed conception of 
things held m common by the savage and tho rustic 

During his early days a boy eats, plays, pulls to pieces 
his tojs, quarrels with his brothers, and carnes on a life in 
which things, and persons, and places, and acts, becorao 

S n 
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famihar, and arc dealt with m a way implying an apprehen. 
Sion of them essentially similar to dint which adults have. 
During the same period there is acquired a knowledge of 
langungo suflicicnt for understanding and expressing simple 
propositions respecting objects, properties, and relations 
But now let U3 ask, at what ago docs the boy first use any 
word ending in “ ation ** , and how many j ears is it before 
tho meaning of “ scnsUion ” can bo explained to him ? Its 
first component sense,” undcralood as tho general namo 
for hearing, sight, touch, taste, and smell, is for a long time 
incomprehensible Tho forco of tho ending, “atiou,” cannot 
by any possibility bo known until tho power of forming ab- 
stractioua has been considerably developed. tho 

doublj^abstract Urm " scas.itiou,” remaias for a still longer 
period without meaning Dqually obvious, or cien more 
obviott«, IS tho child's inability to know that ho bos sensa- 
tions, when ivo remember his inability to form a definite 
conception of his own inJividuahty. No urchin from tho 
nursery spo iks of himself as ” I.” Ho regards himself as on 
object, ilearmg himself called Georgy,” ho will say ”Giro 
Geoigy,” when ho wants something, or wnll plaiutnely 
mdicato "Georgy” as tho cause of tho evil when he has 
hurt himself. Such a form of speech as I hurt mj self,” is 
never heard among young cUildrou. That synthesis of all 
tho experiences ami powers, past and present, constituting 
tho conception of self, is far beyond tho ability of au un- 
developed intelligenco. So that neither tho subject nor tho 
predicate of tho proposition^ — I have a sens ition,''' can ha 
even separately framed by a child, much less put together. 

The notion of pei'sonal identity, though moio developed in 
the savage, is still so imperfectly developed that ho cannot 
form tho consciousness which tho metaphysician posits as 
primordial. In the languages of tho lowest races there aro 
no words answering to " mmd” and " ideas ” Tho uncivilized 
man has, indeed, got tho belief in another self that goes 
away in dreams, and leaves the body for a longer tune at 
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deatli , but tins other self, as conceived by bim, is simply a 
duplicate, visible and tangible as the body is He has no 
name for that which is conscious, or for that aggregate of 
thoughts and feelings called by us consciousness and 
if he wants to convey the fact that ho perceives some 
thing not present to the senses, ho can do it only by 
'' likening his perception to external vision, and bis mtenial 
power to an eye * So that he is devoid of that conception 
of self as a sentient principle, which the metaphysical pro 
position implies , just as much as he is, m common with the 
child, devoid of any such notion as "sensation ” ^Vo need 
but remember that bis language Las not even a general word 
for tree, as considered apart from particular kinds of trees, to 
see at once the absurdity of crediting him with these highly 
abstract ideas 

It 13 superfluous, however, to go so far for proof Any 
labourer or farmer will fumisU it Ttll him that the sound 
ho hears from the hell of the viUago church exists m him 
self, and that in the absence of all creatures having oars, 
there would be no sound AVhen his look of blank amaze 
ment has waned, try and make him understand this truth 
which is so clear to you Explain that tho vibrations of 
tho bell aro commumcated to tbo air, that tho air conveys 
them as waves or pulses, that these pulses successively 
strike tho membrane of his ear, causing it to labratc, and 
that what exist in tho air os mechanical movements become 
in him tho sensation of sound, which vanes m pitch as these 
movements vary in their rapidity of succession And now 
ask yourself, what aro these things you aro telling him 
about ? When j ou speak to him of tho bcD, of tho air, of 
tho mcchamcal motions, do you mean so many of his ideas ? 

* t <lo cot assert tltis ooly ai an tafetcaca froox pnuutirs Liogaagct. 
Sooio tiQ 0 since [ hail the opportnnity of putting direct qt cstions on tho 
pout to Dr Tbeo] bilas Unha, wlio nas brought op amoog the ilottentots 
has a toU command of their language^ and complete fanuJ aritj with their 
modes of thought, and ho entirely venSol tho dpnon implicat oos. 

n a 2 
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If you do, you full mto tte astounding absurdity of supposing 
that be already bas tbe conception wbicb you are trying to 
give bun By the bell, tbe air, tbe vibrations, tben, you 
mean just wbat be means — so many objective existences and 
actions , and by no possibility can you present to bun this 
bypotbesis tbab 'wbat be knows as sound exists in bun, and 
not outside of bim, without postulating, in common witb 
bun, these objective realities By no possibility can you 
show him that be knows only bis sensations, without sup- 
posing him to be already conscious of all these things and 
changes causing bis sensations 

Up to a considerably-advanced stage of bis mental de 
velopuiGufc, every one thinks of properties not $iwply as 
implying objects, but as being objectively wbat tliev seem to 
him subjectively Aided by tbe "erecting glass” used 
above, even the metaphysician, perplexed by involved 
rcasaning&, will not fail to retueuibcr that originally be re 
garded colours as inbcrent m tbe substances distinguished 
by them, that sweetness was conceived as an intrinsic pro 
perty of sugar, that hardness and softness were supposed 
actually to dwell m stones and m flesh And perhaps be 
will recollect that only after a considerable imount of prac- 
tice in throwing intellectual somersets, did be succeed in in* 
vertmg bis original conception , so as to think, of the im- 
pression produced on bun as that which 13 immediately 
known, and tbo outex object causing it as knoivn mediately, 
so far as it is known Bemembenng all which, be will see 
that tbo Idealistic hypothesis not only came long after the 
Realistic belief, but that when he succeeded in framing tho 
Idealistic bypotbesis be did so only by tbe help of tbo 
Realistic belief 

§ 405 Let us digress a moment to observe the source of 
these metaphysical confusions Tiie error bas been m con 
fouudmg two quite distinct things — having a sensation, and 
being conscious of having a sensation 
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To be impressed by a colour^ a sound, or an odour, and 
thereupon to perform some motion conducive to self-preser- 
vation, la a simple act perpetually performed by creatui'cs of 
low grade — an act closely allied to reflex acts, and passing 
insensibly into these We may figure its natore by iinagm- 
mg to ouraelves, so far as wo can, the process of sneezing, 
as occurnng ivitliout a contemplating self to watch it 
and thmk about it. A seusatioo thus existing before 
there exists an introspective consciousness, is a sensa- 
tion of the kind spoken of by metaphysicians as being 
immediately given in consciousness, m contradistinction to 
the outer agent producing it, which can be but mediately 
given. And did they simply argue that the conception of 
the outer agent cientually framed, is framed out of such 
sensations, and stands m relation to them as secondary and 
derived, their position would bo tenable enough. But it is 
one thing to say th it in such a creature the sensations nra 
the things originally giien, while their objectiio cause 
comes lu course of time to be iiifcricd, and it is quite an> 
other thing to say theso sensations can bo known cu suisa- 
hona by such a creature. So long os a creature is simply 
recipient of sensations, and so long os it Los got only far 
enough to make the synthesis of theso implied m tho con- 
ception of au object — nay, so long as it has not reached tho 
still moro complex synlhcbis required to conceive the object 
and itself os independent existences, it cannot reach that 
consciousness of sensation which tho metaphysician assumes 
to bo primordial 

For, os ive have seen above, tlus consciousucss of having 
a sensation, which tho metaphysical argument postulates, is 
tho consciousness framed by a distinctly -individualized self, 
which long antecedent expentneo has clearly distinguibhcd 
from a not-atlf Iho metaphysical argument idcutihcs two 
things which aro at tho veiy oppo^ito extremes of tho pro- 
cess of mental evolution. Tho simplo consciousness of seu- 
sation, uucoinphcated by any consciousness of subject or 
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objf'cfc^ 13 doubtless primordiiJ TlirougL immeasurablj long 
and complex differentiations and integrations of such pri- 
mordial sensations and derived ideas, there develops a con- 
sciousness of self and a correlative not self And far later 
than this is reached a final stage, at which it becomes pos- 
sible for the developed self to contemplate its own states as 
affections produced in it by the not self And this final 
stage 13 spoken of as though it were the initial stage I 

§ 406 Beturnmg from this digression, that which we are 
concerned hero to note, la that the Realistic conception is 
everywhere and always, in child, in savage, in rustic, lu the 
metaphysician himself, prior to the Idealistic conception, 
and that in no mmd whatever can the Idealistic conception 
be reached except through the Realistic one Realism must 
be posited before a step can be taken to\Tards propounding 
Idealism 

Now if any one, in proof that bis friend died last week, 
produced a letter from his fnend dated yesterday, aunounc- 
mg his own death, ws should think that even Irish extraction 
would scarcely suffice to account for tho illogicality To 
say that a man la dead, and then to give, as evidence of 
his death, that which supposes him to be alive, implies a 
scarcely imagmablc blindness to the contradiction between 
premises and conclusion And yet in what does tins con- 
tradiction differ essentially from that which, having im- 
plicitly postulated external objects, evolves the conclusion 
that sensations only can bo known, and that objects causing 
them are hypothetical, or even non eaastenfc ? 

In brief, then, the argumout ih>m priority is this , — that 
in the history of tho race, os weU as m the history of every 
mind. Realism is the pnmaiy conception , that only after it 
has been reached, and long held without question, does it 
become possible even to frame the Idealistic conception, 
while resting upon the Realistic one, and that then, as ever 
after, the Idealistic conception, depending on the Realistic one, 
must vanish the instant the Realistic one is taken away. 
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THE ARGUirtNT PROM SUIPUClTr. 

§ 407. A bullet fired at a target a hundred jards off, may 
misa Jt , but if fired at the same target placed a thonsand 
yards off, the probability of missing is much less In 
talking orer a frozen lake a quarter of a mile wide, you 
are not unlikely to slip down, buc if the frozen lake is a 
mile wide, there is but little probabibty that you will sbp 
down m walking over it During an hour s ramble m April, 
theie 13 a moderate chance that you maybe caught in a 
shower, but if your ramble occupies the whole day, your 
chance of being caught m a shower is relatively amall 
These propositions, which look so eminently insane, will 
serve to exemplify, in a startbng way, one kind of absurdity 
luch pervades metaphysical conclusions. 

Tor if we compare tho mental process which yields 
Reabsm, with the mental process said to yield Idealism or 
Scepticism, we see that, apart from other differences, the 
two differ immensely in their lengths Tho one is so simple 
and direct os to appear, at first sight, undecomposable, while 
tho other, long, involved, and mdirect, is not simply decom- 
posable bat Tcqturos much ingenuity to compose it Ought 
wo then to hold that m the short and simple process there 
IS less danger of gomg wrong than in tho long and ela- 
borate process, or ought we to hold, with tho metaphy- 
sician, that m tho long and elaborate process wo shall not 
go ivroug, though wo gb wrong in tho short one ? 
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T1jj3 comparison will b© objccteil to on tlio ground that 
tlio two processes differ not m their lengths only but m 
their natuies Doubtless they do this As we shall see 
in the next chapter, tho process carrying us to the Real 
istic conception, is qualitatively so immensely superior that, 
lengths being supposed equal, its outcome is far more 
trustworthy than that of tho process carrying us to the 
Idealistic conception But claiming nothing hero for this 
superiority, the two processes aro, othennse, so far alike 
that they may be properly compared m respect to their 
lengths This will need a littlo explanation 

§ i08 Tho metaphysical argument, whatever be its par 
tioular species, habitually begins by offering proof that tho 
Realistio belief is inferential Now in one case and now in 
another, the listener is mode to admit that the thing present 
to his consciousness is some feeling, that along with, say, a 
particular sensation of colour, there have habitually been 
joined, through certam motions made, sensations of hard 
ness or softness, of smell, of taste, of temperature, that 
when he again has this particular sensation of colour, he 
infers that these other sensations will follow if he makes 
the appropriate motions, that this is the whole content of 
his consciousness , and that if he tlunlcs there is any objec 
tiTO substratum serving as cause for this cluster of sensa 
tions, its existence la an in/erenee — tho inferred substratum 
can never be itself presented ra consciousness Thus the 
metaphysician shows that tho Realistic belief is reached 
through a process of drawing conclusions — a process of 
reasoning Consequently, os lus own belief is also reached 
through a process of reasoning, the two processes are com 
parable in respect to their lengths Let us see how they 
stand when, thus compared 

Tn the first place, this alleged demonstration that the 
Reahstio belief is inferential, itself consists of many 
mferences 'Whatever nsk there, may be m drawing 
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the Realistic infereacej i3 a nak over and over again en- 
countered in drawing the successive inferences proving the 
inferential nature of Realism And hence to suppose tho 
inference of Realism disproved by this senes of inferences, 
13 to suppose, as above, that while there is much danger m 
one step there is little danger m many steps Nay, the case 
13 even stronger, for whatever difierence there is between 
the natures of these inferential steps, is m favour of that 
taken by Realism, wbich is far simpler than any one of those 
taken m showing the inferential character of Realism Let 
it be granted that knowledge of the external object is 
reached by synthesis la it not obvious that the alleged 
demonstration of its synthetic origin, consists of syntheses, 
each of which is more complex than the one called in ques- 
tion ? 

This, however, is by no means ail After the supposed 
disproof oi Realism comes the supposed proof of Ideahsm 
or Scepticism This has thronghout tho same character, 
and involves throughout the same multiplication of possi 
bilities of error The conception to be justified cannot even 
be framed without uniting several highly synthetic acts , and 
every step of the argument used to justify it, is synthetic 
m a still higher degree Take, for example, the proposi- 
tion of Berkeley — “ Ideas exist m Mind •" Here are three 
syntheses Idea is a general word applicable to each of 
our multitudmons states of consciousness of all orders , and, 
as we see in the child, can be understood only after tho 
putting together of many experiences Mind is a syn- 
thesis of states of consciousness — is a thing we can form no 
notion of •mthont re nieinhenwjy, re collecting, some of our 
mental acts Every concepboa of relation is a synthesn.— 
that of inclusion bemg one The child is enabled to re 
cognise one liiing as in another, by observations similar to, 
and simultaneous with, those which teach it the extemahty 
of thmgs, and until these observations have been gene- 
rab/ed, the proposition that ideas are tn mind is un- 
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thinkable Thus, each of tho words idea, in, mind, pro 
supposes a synthesis , and the proposition— Ideas exist in 
mmd,'^ 13 a synthesis of syntheses Passing from the pro* 
position of Idealism to ita reasoning, it might be shown 
that each of its syllogisms i3 a synthesis of syntheses, and 
that its conclusion, reached by putting together many syllo- 
gisms, IS a synthesis of syntheses of syntheses 

§ 409 Here, then, in its briefest form, is the issue 
raised — ^That deliverance of consciousness which yields 
Realism, is either immediate or mediate If it is immediate, 
everything is Burrendered, and tho controversy ends If it 
IS mediate, then it is comparable in its mtrms c nature with 
that delivermco of consciousness which is said to yield 
Idealism this also is mediate Being both mediate, the 
question arises — In what respect do they differ f and their 
most conspicuous diQcrcnco we find to be that while the 
Srst involves but a single mediate act, tho second involves 
a succession of mediate acts, each of which is itself made up 
of several mediate act« Hence, if the one mediate act of 
Realism is to bo invalidated by the multitudinous mediato 
acts of Idealism, it must bo on the suppohition exemplified 
at the outset, namely, that if thero is doubtfulness in a 
single step of a given kind, there is less doubtfulness lo 
many steps of this kind. 



CHAPrER VIIL 

TUiJ AnaUMZNT FIIOU DISTI^CT^£S3. 

§ 41 0 A man passing an acqnaintanco when it is dnslk, may 
feel some doubt about his idenbty — a doubt bo -wonlii not 
feel m broad dayhglifc A witness testifying to words whis- 
pered at the other end of a room, scarcely dares to assert 
thoir import as positively os if they were «poken in loud 
tones close to him Tlie trastworthmess of any outer per- 
ception 13 universally held to bo great, in proportion ns tho 
dements of it are distinctiy presented 

In like manner among ideas, we always pat greater 
faith m those of which the components con be clearly re- 
called, than in those of which the components can be dimly 
recalled If I repeat a sentence I heard a moment smee, 
while the impressions made on me are quite fiosh, I feel, 
and my hearers feel, far greater confidence in the exactness 
of my repetition than if the sentence was one I heard last 
week The description of a person or a place seen yesterday, 
13 regarded as much hablo to be erroneous than the 
description of a person or a place seen a year ago or ten 
years ago 

Immensely more marked is a farther contrast of kindred 
natnre Deliverances of con'Knonsness given in the vivid 
terms we call sensations, excite a confidence immeasurably 
exceeding the confidence excited by dehverances given in the 
famt terms we distinguish as ideas If I think I left a book 
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on the table m the next room, anil on going to fetch it find 
it IS nob there^ I do not suppose that the presence of the 
book on the table as mentally represented, is comparable 
in certainty to its absence os actually observed If, when 
humming an air I heard yesterday on a musical box, I 
imagine ita cadences as taking this or that particular turn , 
and if to-day on hearing again thw same air on the musical 
box, I find the cadences are not as 1 thought, it never 
occurs to mo to accept my recollection and reject my per- 
ception 

By all persons, then, and in aU cases, where the characters 
of the acts of consciousness aro in other respects the same, 
the deliverances given m vivid terms are accepted m pre- 
ference to those given in famt terms Obscure perceptions 
are rejected rather than clear ones, remembrances which 
are definite are trusted rather than those which are inde- 
finite, and, above ail, the deliverances of consciousness 
composed of sensations, are unhesitatingly preferred to tho^s 
composed of the ideas of sensations 

§ 411 The one proposition of Eeahsm is presented m 
vmd terms , and each of tho many propositions of Idealism 
or Scepticism is represented m faint terms Let us grant 
that m both cases the process of thought is inferential 
The two are nevertheless contrasted m this, that the single 
inference of the one is made up of elements most, if not all, 
of which have the highest degree of distinctness, while 
the many inferences of tho other are severally made up of 
extremely indistmct elements Suppose we consider a 
moment the composition of a Imk m the Ideahstic argument 

Each huh IS a consciousness that some one thing or 
group of things, which comes within a larger group of 
things distinguished by a certain character, has also that 
character In the process of thought yielding the conclu- 
sion, there is thus a mental representation of a sub class 
(tho representation being usually but partial) , there is 
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representahou of the mciodmg class (usually extremely 
partial) , there is a representation of tho predicated character 
as common to all members of tho including class (also 
extremely partial) , and there is a representation of the one 
class as included in the other (a representation also sym- 
bolized by a few cases taken to stand for all) Hence, 
besides the fact that the elements out of which this com- 
plex consciouancss is formed are of tho indistinct oitler, we 
have the fact that tho groaps of thoso indistinct elements 
aro bat xndistmctly represented as groups, and that the 
inclusion of tho ono by tho other is but indistinctly re- 
presented 

Bub tho indistinctness of the terms composing each infer- 
ence of the Idealist, is far greater than thus appears For 
tho classes of things dealt with are not simple representa- 
tions they aro mostly representations of representations 
If I allego anything about sensations, 1 do not allege it 
simply of some ono as«embbge, as sounds (which I can but 
very inadequately think, of m their varieties), or of some 
other assombluge, as colours (which I can still less ade- 
quately think of m their varieties), or of odours only, or 
tastPs> only, or touches only I allego it of all these hetero- 
geneous and multitudinous classes together So that when 
I make, or when I accept, any general statement respecting 
sensations, I can but hmnedly think over the indistinct 
ideas of a few of them, and join mth this fragmentary 
representation an extremely vague notion of all the rest as 
supposed to be represented, and then, m a way equally 
vague, I have to observe that some represented character, 
«aid to belong to these things supposed to bo represented, 
therefore belongs to some gronp, the inclusion of which is 
represented m an equally feeble manner 

Ifay, not even now is the hazmess of the consciousness 
fully described For each of these successive propositions 
makmg up the Idealist's argument, is expressed in the 
^mbols wo call words These symbols may or may not 
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bo translated into Ibo equivalent tlioagbts. In many 
instances they are nob translated — tbo equivalent thoughts 
aro not called into consciousness Tho words aro just 
recognized as commonly standing for certain values, with* 
out its being ascertained whether their values aro forth 
coming just as cheques and bilb aro accepted and passed 
ou, without inquirmg whether there aro assets to meet them 
So that very frcqucutly there is net even tho indistinct 
representation, or re representation, described, bat only a 
symbolic representation of tliisl 

§ 413 See, then, tho contrast Supposing that tho 
dehvorancps of consciousness which yield Ktalism and 
Idealism respectively, wero othorwiso ahlo lu their degrees 
of validity, it would stiU happen that smeo tho Rcahstio 
dchvorancQ is given m terms of tho highest possible dis 
tmetness, while tho Idealistic deliverance is given m terms 
of tho extremost indistinctness, tho Idealistic dehveranca 
could not bo accepted without assertmg that things aro 
most certainly known in proportion as they are most faintly 
perceived 



CHAPTER IS. 

A CRITERION WAKTEJ). 

§ 413 Tlio tlireo short chapters just concluded^ haro 
advanced our analysis a stago by disentangling, and pre- 
senting separately, the three essential contrasts bet’ivoen tho 
RealistiQ cQuceptiou and the conceptions opposed to it Let 
us glance at them, separately and jointly 

The Realistic conception w pnor in order of time, and 
the Idealistic conception cannot be framed in its absence 
Tho one is independent, tho other dependent upon it , and 
tho IdeaUst, affirming that which is dependent, denies that 
on which it depends The consciousness m which 

Realism re'Jts is reached by a single inferential act , while 
tho consciousness professed to bo reached by Idealism, la 
reached by a series of inferential acts Tho Ideahst pro- 
poses that, distrusting the single uifeiential act, we shall 
have faith m a series of them Tho elements of 

the act of thought which yields Realism as its result, are 
extremely vivid and absolutely definite , whilo tho elements 
of each one of tho acts of thonght said to yield Ideahsm, 
are extremely faint and very indefinite We are asked te 
accept all these successrvo results given in famt, indefinite 
terms , and, on tho strength of them, to reject tho result 
given m vivid, definite terms 

Stated thus nakedly, each of these tacit proposals is seen 
to mvolve the negation of a principle of rational think- 
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mg , and, e\ en taken, by itself, any one of tliem is 
obviously fatal to a doctrme which makes it "What, then, 
fihall we think of the doctwne which requires us to negative 
all these throe principles of rational thmkmg simultane- 
ously ? Tet this 13 what the metaphysical doctnne m general 
does The primary independent belief, the belief reached 
most directly, the behef given in terms of the highest 
distinctness, 13 to be abandoned as baseless , and we are to 
take as well based the belief whicli is secondary and de- 
pendent, which rests on complex indirect evidence, and on 
evidence that is extremely uidistmct All three criteria of 
certainty guarantee the first, while the direct negations of 
these entena are united to foim the postulate of the last, 
and yet the last proposes to overthrow the first 1 

Need we wonder, then, at the strangeness of these meta 
physical systems, as contemplated by those who have not 
cultivated "tlio art of puzzling one’s self methodically ” ? 
\eed we wonder if the unmitiated pass them by with 
unconcern, mmgled, it may be, with more or less of con- 
tempt ? Speculations which set out by inverting all those 
tests men commonly use m the puismt of truth, aro not 
unnaturally thus met 

§ 414 But now wo have to enter upon a further stage of 
our inquiry It la not enough to bo clear that a doctnuo is 
erroneous , it is not enough even to disentangle the error from 
its disguises , it itf further requisite — and in tlus case above 
all others requisite — that wo should trace down the error to 
its simplest form and find its root 

We have abundant reason for suspecting that there is a 
root of error common to all these systems which sttrin to 
establish beliefs that aro absolutely incongruous ivith our 
primary belief I do not mean simply that the difficulty of 
thmkmg them, much more of accepting them, furnishes 
ground for this suspicion , but I mean that, apart from the 
particular results reached, their general aspects aro eminently 
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SQggeshve of an all-pervading iallacj Eacli of tliem requnti’s 
us to chooao between these alternatives — tliat there is some 
fundamental flaw m its method, or that reason necessarily 
leads to unreasonablo conclusions And while it is possible 
to tlunk the first of these, it is impossible to think the 
second For clearly all metaphysics can bo nothing but an 
analysis of our knowledge by means of our knowledge — au 
intjmry by our mtelhgenco into tlio decisions of our intelli- 
gence We cannot carrj ou such an inquiry without takmg 
lor granted the trustworthiness of our mtelhgeuce How 
then can wo legitimately end in proving something at van- 
auco lYith our pnniaiy bebefs, and so pronng our intelligence 
fundamentally untrustworthy? Intelbgence cannot prove 
Its own invalidity, because it must postulate its own validity 
in doing this 

Manifestly, then, there must be some unrecognized datum, 
the overlooking of which makes possible tbis suicidal con- 
flict Each aido of tho argument involves th© tacit as- 
sumption that mtelbgcnce proceeding after somo maimer or 
other can reach a valid conclusion, for on each side intelU 
gence is used If one of these deliverances of intelhgence is 
inong — if of two contradictory propositions uttered by it, 
both cannot be accepted, then doe^ not any choice which 
is made imply soma ultimate principle of thought that 
is conformed to moro in the one case than m tho other ? 
And 13 it not clear that before there can be agreement on 
the general i«sno there must be agreement on the particular 
issue — what is this ultimate prmciple 

§ 415 The need for some such preluninary agreement la 
best seen on contemplating the general conduct of the couti o 
\ ersy , w hich, m the absence of a common ground, amounts 
to httle more than beating the air The argument of the 
Reabst habitually faib from not having as a fulcrum some 
umrersallj admitted truth which tho Idealist also has to 
admit Right as Eeid may have been in his conviction, kt, 

c c 
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cannot be said to liave demonstrated that he was so His 
Inquiry into the Human Mind contains no disproof of Seep 
ticism, but IS little more than an elaborate protest against 
it In hia later work, the Essays on the Intellectual Poiveis 
of Alan, he continues to adopt as premises what the sceptic 
rejects as conclusions Having thrown down has gage, ho 
remains outside the lists, and merely hurls at his opponent 
an occasional sarcasm 

In tho Dissertation, appended to his edition of Reid's 
works. Sir William Hamilton places tho Common»sense 
Philosophy on a more satisfactory footmg But though he 
gives systematic form to its doctrines, he docs not render it 
cnticisin-proof Among the self evident propositions with 
which he sets out, are these — 

** Consciousness is to be presumed trustworthy until 
proved mendacious '' 

The mendacity of consciousness is proved, if its data, 
immediately in themselves, or mediately in their necessary 
consequences, be shown to stand in mutual contradiction ” 

Now a sceptic might very properly argue that this test is 
worthless For as tho steps by which consciousness is to bo 
proved mendacious are themselves acts of consciousness , 
and as they must be assumed trustworthy in proving that 
consciousness is not so , the process results m a^sumiog the 
trustworthiness of particnlar acts of consciousness, to prove 
tho mendacity of consciousness m general 

Perhaps it will be replied that, could it bo shown, a con* 
tradiction between the data of consciousnesa would still bo 
the justification of Scepticism — that though it would not 
prove tho certainty of falsehood, which implies somewhero 
a test of truth, it would yet prove tho impossibility of de- 
termining any judgment to be either true or fnlso TIio 
rejoinder is, that tho cognition of a contradiction between 
two pnmary data of conscionsn^, implying as it does the 
onion of those two data in a certain relation, is a more 
complex operation of consciousness than the cognition of 
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either datum by itself, that any nntrustvrorthmess of con- 
sciousness, did it exist, must render the compound cognition 
more uncertain than the simple cognitions , that henco tho 
consciousness of a contradiction can never havo so great a 
validity as either of the primary data of consciousness be 
tween which it la supposed to exist, that thus tho only 
logical scepticism must bo directed against the seeming 
contradiction , and that, consequently, Scepticism must 
destroy itself at tho first step 

Doubtless all this, merely serving to show that tho men- 
dacity of consciousness cannot bo proved, and that the 
effort to establish cither tho validity or invalidity of con 
sciousness is analogous to tUo mechanic d absurdity of 
trying to life the chair ono sits on, does not dimmish tho 
credibihty of consciousness — merely shows that its credi 
bility must be assumed Sir William Hamilton's test 
snnjily foils to help us tho only harm being that the offer 
of a valueless gnaranteo, lays open to cavil that which it is 
put forward to insure 

One further thing, however, which much concerns us here, 
IS shown Pioving, as tho foregoing cnticisni does, that 
an assumption of tho trustworthiness of consciousness in 
geiieral, fails to help us, and seemg, as ue have done, that 
there must exist somewhero m conscioucness a way of 
determining trustworthiness , wo are left with the implica 
tion that there has to be found some particulaj mode of 
consciousness which is trustworthy m comparison with all 
other modes 

§ 416 Otherwise stating the case, wo must, in place of 
a vague, unmethodic deliverance of consciousness, snbsti 
tute some precise, methodic deliverance In the language 
of Evolution, wo have to nse from a less definite to a more 
definite form of mental action And this, indeed, is an 
aspect of tho matter which we may advantageously pause a 
moment to consider 
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It IS with mental progress as 'witU all otlur progress, that 
along with increasing integration aurl increasing' hetoro- 
gencJty there goes increasing definiteness , ami in the 
region of the mtellccfc, as everywhere else, exactness can ho 
reached only through stages of dccrcismg mesactness It 
13 iinpoasiblo to get accuracy frori undcvdopid minds, and 
iinde> eloped minds disliko picscribcd wa^s of obtaining 
accuracy Cooks bate eights and suiks — prefer handfuls 
and pinches, and consider it an iinputatjoa on their skill if 
jou suggest that definite ipeasurcs would bo better Tliere 
nro uneducated men ho trust their ovm sensations rather 
than the scale of a thermometer — ivill even sometinios say 
tho thermometer is wrong, because it docs not agree inth 
their sensations Tho bko holds with language 

You cannot get uncultivated people, or indeed tho great 
mass of people called cultivated, to tell you neither more 
nor lebs than tho fact Always they either over state or 
imdor stato , and regard criticism or qaahficatiou of their 
strong words as rude or perverse So, too, is 

it with tho processes of thinking carried on by thoao 
Tiho are wanting in poncr or dtsciphno of thought Thvy 
guess at results They will not dchhentely oxiinine pro 
mises and conclusion They aro impatient jf you hint a 
doubt whether tho case in question belongs to tho class they 
have referred it to , or whether that class invariably pos 
sesses the character they predicate of it In short, just in 
proportion as their ability to reason is small, they resent any 
attempt to bring their conclusion, or any part of their 
argument, to the test 

Now though among men who philosophize, there has com 
monly been a prolonged exerciso of the reflective powers, 
though they recognize the needformethod md precision, and 
though by studying Logic many have deliberately prepared 
tor carrymg on tho higher mental processes correctly, 
jet even among them there is a lemnant of indefiniteness 
and an apparent reluctance to use the final precaution re- 
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qmred to reach defimteuess jJTot only is there an ignoring of 
the qucstion—WlLib is ifc which makes one deliverance ot 
consciousness preferable to anothor ? but there is no leadi- 
ness to join issuo on tho question, and to let conclusions 
stand Or fall by tho result 

let to thorn, if to no others, it should bo obvious that 
there must be somowhei-e, m some shape, some fundamental 
act of thought by which the lalidities of other acts of 
thought aro to bo determmed ? Unaided internal perception 
can no more suflice to build up subjective scieuco than uu 
aided external perception can suifico to budd up objective 
science As wo cannot by simple outward inspection de- 
termmo with exactness tho relation between two objects, so 
wo cannot by simplo mwoid inspection determmo with 
exactness tlio relation between two states of consciousness 
In tho one cose, as m tho other, some method of 'v erifymg 
our empirical cognitions must be found, beforo any sure 
results can be reached have to proceed m the ascer- 
tamnient of interual truths, as wo proceed m the ossertam- 
ment of external tiaths— vve have to make a particular mode 
of perception the guarantee of oU other modes. 

I 417 Press them homo, and the antagonist schools of 
philosophy are both compelled to recognize some ultimate 
law of lutelhgence which Dom the beginning dominates over 
all conclusions, and which must be tacitly, if nob avowedly, 
recognized befoi o any conclusion caa be accepted rather than 
some other 

\\hoeTer says there are mental forms or innate powers, 
thereby asserts the pre-existenco of something which im- 
poses itsell on all that is given m expenenco If, before 
expeiicuce begins, there is possessed an inherited frame- 
work of thought , then the structure of that framework must 
fix, m great part if not entirely, the manner m which the 
experiences ai-a dealt with Hence before any conclusions, 
metaphysical or other, can be estabhsbed, there has to bean- 
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awored the previous qucstiou — In what waj do theiubented 
forms of mental action, determine our thoughts in, respect to 
such conclusions ? 

Those who deny the existence of anythmg innate, and 
refer the whole of every mental phenomenon to experience, 
are in the liko position Suppose that at birth there exists 
jiothmg to determme the way m which impressions received 
from without shall be dealt with Still there is not escaped 
the conclusion that all rational tbinlcmg - is governed by some 
principle which is estabbshed before rational thiukmg 
begins For what has been gomg on during the long period 
between birth and the timo when there is a poss bihfcy of 
philosophizing ? what has been taking place m this which 
we call self, before there is reached the power of 8e(/-mterprt- 
tation— if it ever is reached? The veiy hypothesis alleges 
that the experiences have been during all this time in couiae 
of classification aud organization There have been developing 
multitudinous strong associations — various habits of miud 
vud conceptions that have grown rigid — sundry fundamental 
forms into which the experiences have been put together 
Evidently, then, the natures of these, fixed long before the 
higher mental activities become possible, must govern these 
higher mental activities Self interpretation is a process of 
thought, the nature of that process is already detenamed 
before self-interpretation can begin, the vahdity of this 
pre determined process must be taken for granted in accept- 
ing the results of self-iaterpretetioa — even if self inteipre- 
tation leads to the conclusion that there is nothing lu mind 
but expeneuces That is to say, the necessities of thought 
which experience has produced, must be postulated as un- 
questionably true before th^ can be resolved into experi- 
ences 

In every case, then, by every school, something has to bo 
assumed A certainty greater than that which any reason- 
ing can yield, has to be recognized at the qutset of all reason- 
ing. — bo it the reasoning whicli proposes to show that 
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necessary trntlis are a priori, or be it the reasoning which 
proposes to show that necessary trnths are products of ex- 
perience. 

§ 418. How itnperatfre Is the recognition of an ultimate 
test of truth may, however, be best shown by asking what 
happens if none is recognized. Let us see the result of 
analyzing pure Empiricism, or, as Prof. Masson has called 
it, Experientialism. 

Throughout its argument there runs the tacit assumption 
that there may be a Philosophy in which nothing is asserted 
bnb what is proved. It proposes to admit into the coherent 
fabric of its conclusions, no conclusion that is incapable of 
being established by evidence; and thus it takes for granted 
that not only may all derivative truths bo proved, but also 
that proof may be given of the truths from which they are 
derived, down to tho very deepest. Tho consequence of 
this refusal to recognize some fundamental unproved truth, 
is that its fabric of conclusions is left without a base. 
Giving proof of any special proposition, is assimilating it to 
some class of propositions known to be true. If any doubt 
arises respecting the general proposition cited in justiSca- 
tion of this special proposition, tho course is to show that 
this general proposition is deducible from a proposition of 
still greater geuerality ; and if pressed for proof of such still 
moro general proposition, tho only resource is to repeat the 
process. Is this process endless? If so, nothing can bo 
proved — tho whole series of propositions depends on some 
unassignable proposition. Has the process an end ? If so, 
there must eventually be reached a widest proposition — ono 
which aianoC bo justified by simving that it is inciuded by 
auy wider— ono winch oinnot bo proved. Or to put tho 
argument otlienviso : — Eveiy iufereaco depends onprcmisesi 
every premise, if it admits of proof, depends on other 
premises; and if tho proof of the proof bo continually 
demanded, it must either end in an unproved premise, or in 
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tho ackaowledginent that there cannot be reached any pre- 
mise on, which the entire aenea of proofs depends 

Henco Philosophy, if it does not avowedly stand on some 
datum underlying reason, must acknowledge that it has 
no thin g on which to stand — ^muat confess itself to be baseless 

^419 From all points of view, then, we discern the same 
imphcation Before there can be a settlement of these pro 
longed controversies, there must be found somethmg which 
all sides admit as a transcendent certamty Obviously this 
must be the test of certainty itself, for no truth can be so 
certain as that test by which its certamly is recognised 
In the next chapter and the two succeeding it, we will 
consider where this test is to he found, what xt is, and how 
to apply it 



CHAPTER X 

PROPOSITIONS QUALITATTVELT DISTINGinsUED 

§ 420 If I wish, to ascertain wlietHer ^ is greater or not 
greater than , I cannot do it by direct contemplation 
To reach any tmstvrorthy conclnsion I must reduce the 
two fractions to fractions a common denomination, 
and then, by comparing their numerators, I can perceive 
which 13 the greater Before an investment in England can 
be contrasted ivith on mvostment m America, pounds must 
be changed into dollars or dollars into pounds only then 
can the difference m interest be knomi It 13 so, too, m a 
more involved way with ©very scientific investigation and 
every application of science to tho arts Say that in a given 
cose it has to be found whether wood or coal 13 the more 
economical fuel for boming in a steam engine furnace 
Qoantities of tho two fuels must be reduced to some common 
denomination either of weight or bulk, and such calcula- 
tions made as will show m equal units of money, how much 
a unit of tho ono hind of fuel costs moro than a unit of tho 
other Further, the effect produced by tho engine ivith 
a unit of each kmd of fuel, has to bo fonud m terms of 
horse power a umt of work m which tho respcctivo 
amounts of work done may bo expressed and compared 
And, eventually, by means of such reductions and compari- 
sons, it IS ascer tamed that a unit of ivork costs so many 
units of money with tho ono fuel and so many with tho 
other 
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Everywhere then, exact results are reached only by 
comparing thmgs of the same denomination , and where the 
things to be compared are of different denominations, one 
of them must be reduced to the same with the other, or 
else the equivalent of each in a denommation different from 
either must be found This method we have now to apply 
Uy this means only can exact results be reached m that 
field we are exploring 

§ 421 The umts with which we have here to deal are 
propositions These aro the ultimate components of know 
l°dg6 The simplest mtmtion equally with the most 
complex rational judgment, has the samo fundamental 
structure it is the tacit or overt assertion that something u 
or 13 not of a certain nature-lJielongs or does not belong to 
a certain ckas — has or has not a certain attribute 

No state of consciousness can become an element of what 
we call mtelhgence, without becoming one term of a pro- 
position which IS implied if not expressed Not only whtn 
I say "I am cold,'^ must I use this universal verbal form 
for stating a relation , but it is imposaiblo for me clearly to 
ihinlt. 1 am cold, without going through some ronscious 
ness having this form The mere recognition of a sensation 
as being a sensation of cold, cannot occur without the sensa 
tion bemg thought of as hko certain before known 
sensations , and it cannot be so thought of without makmg 
a tacit assertion respecting it Every wheie throughout 
the Special Analysis, wo saw that the intellectual process 
IS, from begmnmg to end, essentially the same m method 
brem tho fiiat atagea m ■whicb mmplo feelings are vlentifi'id 
and discriminated, to Uie last stages in which the most 

mtneate clusters of thmgs and acts and relations are grouped 

with their similars and separated from their dis imilars, 
the difference is not m tho ultimate nature of the mental 
act, but in the extent to which it is compheated Alleged 
distinctions into Intuition, Understanding, and Reason are 
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sorface distinctions A consciousness propositional m its 
form, IS involved m. i*ecognizing an odour to be of this or 
that kmd, just as much as m reco^izmg State education to 
be a kindof Sociabsm 

Propositions, then, constitute tho common denomination 
to which all systems of belief^ simple or complex, have to bo 
reduced, before wo can scientifically test them Proposi 
tious aro the umts of composition out of which Iteolism and 
Idealism are ahko framed, and if wo are rigorously to 
compare Realiam and Idealism m respect of their validities, 
we must first compare their respective units of composition 
The problem before us is to ascertain what qualitative differ- 
ences, if any, exist between tho propositions out of which 
tbeso couilictmg systems aro composed 

§ 422 Yanous groupings of propositions result, according 
os theso or those differences among propositions aro con- 
sidered Of the many possible classifications, only two essen- 
tially concern ua hero , and of these wo may first take the 
one dividing them into the simple and tho complex Thero 
are some proposuions which tacitly assert httle more than 
they avowedly assert , while there are other propositions, m 
which what is tacitly asserted 1010100561/ exceeds in amount 
what 18 avowedly asserted 

Tko proposition — “ I have a pain,” may bo called, in con 
trust with most proposibons, a simple one, though even it 
iniolves the unexpressed propositions that I have a body, 
that this body has a part in which this pain is localised, and 
that I have before had pains with which I class this as like 
m general nature Stnctly speaking, no such thing exists 
as an absolutely simple proposition, implying nothing 
beyond one subject and one predicate known m relation 
Nevertheless, though the simplest proposition connotes 
sundry other propositions, there is a broad line to be dravra 
between it and the great mass of propositions, which 
Bevcrally make multitudes of predications beyond that which 
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they appear to mahe Let us consider one of these ordinary 
propositions — seemingly very simple bat really very com- 
plex 

On a bench before me i3 a seated figure, and I think, or 
peihaps say — Thera la an old man Not to dwell upon tho 

most general propositionsj that this la a sohd body, and 
that it exists at a certain distance in a certain direction let 
us enumerate the chief special propositions mvolved These 
are that specially shaped areas of colour m special relations 
of position imply a dress , that wvthm a dress there exists 
a living body , that the particular combmation of forms and 
colours shows the Imng body withm to be a man and not 
a woman , that the bent back turned towards me, with tho 
head bowed forwards, indicates that the man is old— 
lyhich special propositions severally involve general propo 
sitions respecting these relations as observed m past es 
penence To prove that my overt predication mcludcs theso 
many tacit predications, we have only to remember that 
the hying body witlnn the dress iTiay bo female mstead of 
male , or, further, that instead of being a living body it may 
be a dummy, such as tailors put in their ivindows. I sco 
tho figure move, however — the head turns Hero I find 
verification if any bo needed tho proposition tacitly asserted 
being, that all objects which have certain aspects and which 
move aro livmg It may happen, however, that this, along 
with the other tacit propositions mcluded m my overt pro- 
position, IS false — the seat may be a seat at Madamo 
iussaud's, and the figure vuiy bo the wax figure of Cobbett, 
with head moved now and then automatically dins 

jnstmeo I do not give to show the untrustworthiness of 
ordinary propositions , for in the immcnso majority of cases, 
those, mth all their implied propositions, are true I do it 
to show distinctly the number of propositions included in an 
ordinary proposition which appears simple, and the many 
possibilities there aro that this proposition may bo falsified 
by the falsification of one or other of tho included propoai- 
tious 
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How much 13 often asserted by implication tbit does 
not seem to be as&crted, and what erroneous conclusions 
Lcuce resnlt, will be better shown by an illustration of 
mother kind On a cold vnnter's night, a gas-light seen 
through the window of a cab, or a hght m a shop looked at 
through a pane that has been much rubbed, is surrounded 
by a halo "Whoever examines will see that this halo is caused 
by scratches on the glass , the corves of which are ires of 
circles having the hght for their centre The proposition 
which expresses the result of has observation, and seem* to 
assert no more than the result of his observation, is that on 
tho part of the glass through which he looks, the scratches 
produced by rubbiug are arranged concentncally inth tho 
light If, however, he should be startled by the strange- 
ness of this proposition, and should so be led to inquire, ho 
will find, on monog Ins head about, that through whatever 
part of the glass he looks, there is round tho hght a similar 
halo of illuminated concentric scratches This discovery 
makes it clear that the proposition ho onginally affirmed to 
himself (that tho gla«s was scratched m curves ccncentnc 
with the hght) was entirely misleading Ho perceives how, 
along with tho proposition that there existed these concentric 
ccratcUcs, ho had inadvertently included another propo:,!- 
tion , namely, that there did not exist on tho samo spot 
scratches otherwise arranged, immeasurably exceeding in 
number tho concentric scratches Ho loams that m fact tho 
scratches on any part of tho glass havo no concentnc 
aiTangement at all , but run m countless directions with 
multitudinous curvatures And at length ho discovers tho 
tvviUi to bo that under the coaditions of the ease, only tlio 
ftw scratches which happened to run concentncally, reflected 
tho light and camo into view, while tho immcuscly -moro 
numerous scratches having other directions, remained in- 
V isible This example is ty*pical of a wide range 

of complex propositions, m which, along with cernua cou- 
spicuous facts aflirmed, there is a tacit denial of facts of an 
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opposite kind, which aro b) tho nccessitie? of tho caso 
spicuous The popular genemlization tlmt "murder wd 
out,” IS one m point Along with tho open affirmation that 
many murders, at first concealed, havo been afterwards dis 
covered (tho eases of disco\cry being thus rendered con 
spicuous) there goes tho implied affirmation that there aro 
not as rainy or moro murders at first concealed, which 
always continuo concealed (tho eases of non discovery thus 
necessarily remaining inconspicuous) Current conclnsions 
drawn from statistical evidence, by political rcasoncra cvcuof 
high culture and scientific discipbnc, furnish many kindred 
esaiuplca 

Prom tins somewhat discursive discussion we are brought 
round to our luiincdiato topic, on ohsemug th.it the last 
named causo of error m complex propositions, is a caase 
which pervades all class reasoning mcludiug that which 
metaphjsiciaus employ I do not mean merely that every 
general proposition predicating '.omethmg of a class, is a 
highly complex proposition, because it colligates tho many 
propositions severally unde respecting tho mdiv iduals of the 
class , but I mean, further, that there is m all eases a markc I 
tendency for the very act of predication to bring into pro 
minenco those niembera of the class which fulfil the predica 
tion, and to leai e in the background those members of the 
class, if there are any, which do uot fulfil it An examph 
in point may bo recalled from the chapter on the " Reason 
mgs of Metaphysicians ” Kant alleges that all sensations 
given to us by objects have Space as their form Beyond 
the fact that this general proposition affirms many particular 
propositions, and may bo mvahdated by whatever ra 
validates any one of them , tliere is tho fact that the sensa 
tions of sight and touch, which fulfil tho predication, aro 
those which, when Space is spoken of, come into the fore 
ground of consciousness leavmg m the background those 
which have uot Space as their form And hence the 
result that Kant has affirmed of all sensations what does 
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not iold of sound or odoQr, and tliat this complex proposi- 
tion of his has passed current, though some of the particular 
propositions included m it would not have passed 

Clearly, then, that wo can compare conclusions with 
scientihc rigour, we must not only resolve arguments into 
their constituent propositions, but must resolve each complex 
proposition into the simple propositions composing it And 
only when each of these simple propositions has been 
separately tested, can the complex proposition made up of 
them be regarded as having approximately a validity equal 
with that of a simple proposition which has been tested. 

§ 423 Before we can clearly discern that fundamental 
character distinguishing the propositions w© accept from 
those wo 1 eject, there needs a farther classification — onoia 
which propositions are grouped according as their terms arc 
real or ideal, or partlj one and partly the other. As every 
proposition expresses somerelataon between some two term'*, 
we must use the same word in all cases to express tho 
mental act by which the relation is hnowo Ihe only 
appropriate word is cognition, and we have here, there- 
fore, to distinguish among the lanous orders of cognitions 
which propositions express, according as the elements of 
them occur m perception, or m thought, or m the two 
combined. 

When the content of a proposition is tho relation between 
two terms both of which arc directly presented, os when I 
pinch my finger and am siinnltaDCousIy conscious of tho 
pam and of the place where it is, we have a simple preinita” 
Uie cogmiion If next day I rcmoaibcr that nij finger was 
pinched, the consciouaness of tho relation betueeu tho pam 
and tho finger, difienng from tho original consciousness m 
having faint terms instead of vi\id terms, but otberwiso 
tho same m nature, is a simplo repriscnlalne cvjmUon. 
If when pinched I seo that tho thing pinching mo is 
u vice, tho content of tho proposition is that along with 
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certain presented appearances tliero go tho U\ngiblo fonn, 
substance, and structural characters irliicli make op my 
conception of n vice, all which aro ropresented , and 
hence the cognition is a jtresentaliio reprcsentaiite one 
If 1 aftenvards, when not seeing it, say that that which 
pinched mo was a vice, tlio content of the proposition is in 
part rej)resentalii,e and in part re re 2 ire 8 cntatiio the visual 
impression, which 13 the first term of the relation I assert, I 
represent, and the accompanying attnhutes which I think 
of as going along wth the visual impression, I re represent 
And here we observe that cognitions, as they thus pass into 
the repiesentative and re representative, become cottsiruc- 
iiieiy eompoiml — each term becomes ono m nhich are 
included many propositions that aro tacitly asserted m the 
way shown above From this stage wo pass to another in 
which tho Cognitions also become cumulaUiclj comjjound 
Thus, to carry oat tho same illustration, if to this case of 
pinclnug by a vice, I add the various other cases m which 
I have been pmebed by a closing door, or by a drawer, or 
by a heavy weight, and make the general ossenion that 
masses of dense matter made to approach one another ivith 
much force, will pinch the flesh that comes between them , 
it IS manifest that the content of the proposition is a rela 
tion between two terms, each of which m con<=triictu€lj re- 
riprcsenlahze and also eumulaUvely re reprcsenlatiie 

And now, bearing m nuud these distinctions among the 
cognitions which aro expressed by propositions, suppose wo 
go on to observe how they severally behave under examina- 
tion 

§ 424 Let us say that a friend with whom I am staving 
m the country shows me a favourite cow I see it to be 
brown and white — brown patches on a white ground IVhile 
I look at the animal, the ci^ziitioa which I have that here 
la a smaller area of brown witiun a larger area of white is 
such that the subject and its predicate coutmue to exist 
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logctlicr I cannot 6nd any interval during winch tho white 
as tho contaming, and the brown as the contained, cease to 
ha\ Q this relation, ilonths afterwards I inquire about tho 
favounto cow, and describe it as tho cow with tho white 
spots on tho brown ground hly cognition respecting tho 
relations of the colours, no longer presentativo but now re- 
presentative, IS such that tho two terms do not maintain 
tho same persistent relation “When I am told that instead 
of whito patches on a brown ground, tho cow has brown 
patches on a white ground, tho elements of tho reprc»eut u 
tion ccaso to exist m the relation under which I had thought 
them m lutcrpreting tho statement which negatives my 
own, I think of tho patches as brown and tho ground as 
white But now mark that whdo theso terms of my overt 
proposition do not coexist in tho unchanging relation which 
they had when I saw tho cow, certain implied propositions 
have the samo character in tho roprcscolation as they had 
m tho presentation That theso colours subtended certain 
areas, that they wero at souio distanco from ni) eyes, that 
thero wero two of them, aro implied propositions tho terms 
of which coexist m tho representation just os luiarnblj as 
they did in tho prc^cutition In this stmpio case, thm, wo 
SCO tint an ordinary proposition is composed of several pro- 
positions which diticr essentially m their character, since lu 
some the predicate never ceases to exist while its subjec- 
vs before con viousuess, but m others it maj ceaso to exist 
On turning to more complex propoailion’*, wo bnd a 
much brgtr j>roportjou of the component propoaitioiia have 
tho cluinctcr that tho subject and prcd]C:itu do not 
invarnblj cxiht in tho relation alleged IMicn, as m the 
COSO givcu above, I «to beforo nic tho back of n ‘•tiled 
figure, and soy— “ Xhero is an old man vanous of tho m 
eluded propoMtions aro such os admit of tho predicaU 
ccaaicg to coeii'-t with its subject If anv ono suggcata 
that tho per-on within tho dt\ s is not uu old man but a 
young man putting on Uio appearances of age, tho prx>- 

0 D 
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position that along with the appearances thero exists an 
old man, changes the rendermg of the counter-proposition 
into thought, involves the representation of a young man 
as existing along with them Or if ifc is alleged that the 
occupant of the dress is a woman, or that it is some mam 
mate matter with winch the dress is stuffed, these predicates 
are represented and the original predicate ceases for the 
time to exist So, too, is it when instead of the con 
ception of hfe as the cause of movement, it is suggested that 
the movement is automatic But here, as before, it is 
observable that though m tho entire proposition — " This is 
an old man,” there are many included propositions of which 
tho subjects and piedicatcs do not invariably exist m tho 
relations alleged , there are other propositions the elements 
of ivhich have this unchanging coexistence "VVlnle looking 
at tho figure its colours never exist out of their space* 
relations Along with the cognition of its near side there 
invariably coexists the cognition of a remoto side • and 
similarly, with the consciousness of it as a visible object, 
there mvanably coexists the consciousness of some posi 
tiou lu front, more or less special in direction 

§ 425 Here, then, w© have a broad distinction among pro- 
positions There are some the predicates of which always 
exist along with their subjects, and there are others of 
which the predicates do not always exist al9ng with their 
subjects Those of the first class express cognitions such 
that the thing alleged continues before consciousness as 
long as the thing of which it is alleged continues before 
consciousness , and thas© of tho second class express cog 
ui ions such that tho thing alleged may disappear fiom coa- 
sciou«ness while the thmg of which it is alleged remains 
'i hese are respectively tlio cognitions we necessarily accept 
ind the cognitions we do not necessarily accept Passing 
oi er the second class, as not hero coucerniag us, we find 
the lirst class tiio distinct orders, at which ive must glance 

There aie cognitions m which the coexistence of tho to'" 
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terms is but iemporanly absolute tDicso are tbo simple 
cognitions of tho presoutative order Suppose I gaza at 
tUe Sun The proposition — percene light,” then bo 
comes ono in whicbj along ■with tho subject (self), there 
miariablj exists tho predicate (sensation of Iiglit) Not 
for in instant is this predicated sensation of light inter 
rupted by a consciousness of darkness As long as I gaze 
at the Sun, so long does this absolute coexistenco of the two 
terms of tho cognition eontmae , and so long I can do no 
Other thin accept tho cognition It is thus, too, with cer- 
tain immediately presented relations If, turnmg my c^es 
to tho left, I SCO an object, tho consciousuc&s that it exists 
in this relation of position towards self, continues ms irubly 
to exist while 1 coutmuu to look at it 1 can, lud d 
supci'poso ou this vivid consciousness of tho object as exist- 
ing on mj left hnudi a faint codsciousdcss of its hj pothcticil 
trinsfer to the right hand, and of mjsclf os seeing ou the 
right Inud, but this faint consciousness docs not rcplaco 
tho viMd consciousness tbo relation as I pcrctivo it per- 
sists as long as my c)cs aro directed to the object And 
tho like holds with simplo relations of objects to uiiu 
another If, of two straight lines placed side bj side, A is 
tmich longer than B, I cannot, while contemplating iho two, 
hml auj uiomint at which this consciousness of their dider- 
cueo cea«.C3 to exist, or is re\crscd iberu are 

certain prcsciitative repre cntatiio cognitions hmiig this 
same character When I feel tho rc&istauco of a bodj, the 
proposition that it has extcnsiou, is ono of which tho predi- 
cate coexists absolutely with its subject iho exUn^ion 
pre euted m eonsciousucss along with tho re^istaucc, niaj 
bo great or may bo small, but tho conseiousueas of sovie 
cxteiiSiOu exists os long as tho coQ«C(Ouau<.ss of tho rcsuit- 
auLt. exist And the hkc holds when this cognuion becomes 
whollj repn.«(ntatuo tho irongmaliou ol rc^i tonco has in- 
vanablj coexisting with it tho miagiaalion of extension 
In iho other order belonging to this hrst class, tho uuiou 
of subject and predicate 13 pfr*noRrn//y ab uhiti Such 
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cognitions are those which contain general abstract rela 
Uons, quantitative or qualitative The axioms of Mathe 
matics express cognitions whidi are such that along with 
the consciousness of the subject the consciousness of the 
thing predicated invariably exists , and many of the more 
special mathematical propositions have the same character 
On© of those is the proposition that any two sides of a 
triangle are greater than the third side We have 

the same trait in those most abstract cognitions which 
Logic formulates If there exist more A’s than B^s , and 
if in some mixed group of the two, the B’s exceed the A’s 
m number, then, outside of this group, theio must exist 
more A’s than B’s Here we have a cognition such that, 
given m consciousness the relations specibed, ond the rela- 
tion predicated will always be found with them. 

One important distinction among these sub classes, 
makmg up this general class of propositions, remains to 
bo noticed , and it js one of great sjgnjficani-t la the 
simplest of them, whether the terms be real or ideal, 
or whether they be feelings or relations, the connexion of 
the predicate with its subject is so close that its coexistence 
cannot be kept out of consciousness , whereas m the more 
complex of them the mvariably coexistent thmg predicated 
has to be sought for in consciousness "When I say that I 
am dazzled by the Sun, or when, touching a body m tbo dark, 
I say that it must have some extension, the predicates ot 
the propositions not only invariably coexist with their sub 
jects (the one as long os I look at the Sun, and the other 
whenever I perceive orimagmo any object), but they mva 
nably coexist with them in such ways that they cannot be 
overlooked Whereas m those cumulatively representative 
cognitions which Logic ibrmulates, the invariable coexist- 
ence predicated is often inconspicuons, and may be ovei 
looked Thus, m the cose above given, the conclusion that 
outside the group described there most exist more A’s than 
B’s, does not conspicuously coexist uith the premisses the 
premisses may bo repiesented without the conclusion being 
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tliQuglit of 'rUough liere, as before, the relation, lui'erred 
does invariably exist in consciousness along witb the rela- 
tions given, it exists implicitly and not explicitly It may 
not be sought for, and m some esses search may fail to 
disentangle ifc So that the stinpleit step in reasoning, 
necessanh/ made relatively complex hy including several 
yropohition^, can never yield a constionsness of invariable 
coexistence of the same unmistakable Kind 

And here no are naturally introduced to the ultimate 
question IVlieu we divide cognitions into those of winch 
the predicates invariably exist along with their subjects, and 
those in which they do not, there arises the question — How 
do wo ascertain their invamble existence ? To this question 
let ns now address ourselves * 

* In this chapter, and in the t«o chapters which foUov, I hare ose i 
term* diiTerent from tboae which I onginaUy used. Thronghest the cone 
sponding part oi the argument as it was art forth m the tint edition of 
this work, 1 desenbeJi as "beliefs which loranablj exist, ’ what I hare 
here described os " cognitions of which the predicates inranabljr exist along 
with their sal jects.’ ht; reason for xnaking this chnsge of expression, is 
that the wonl hanag two radically-opposed tneanings, admits of 

beiog misinterpreted ft u babttoaily appbed to dicta of consciousness for 
which no proof can be assigoed both those wbiiJi are improvable because 
they underlie all proof, and those which are improvable because of the 
absence of endence — both those which are most certain and those which 
are most nneeriam And this ambigoity secessanly brings some con 
fusion into the tbonghts, even where it does not lead to positive error A 
further reason for not etapIo>uig the word &eh</, is that men are liable to 
confound the things they truly believe with the thio^ they beheve they 
believe Wry commonij in Xhilosopby, as in Theology, there is a formal 
acoeptanco of a proposition witboot any real acceptance of it — withoot any 
pro{icr representation of that wbidi it asserts. The proposition having 
bad Its two Icrrns identiSed lo tbooght as known terms , and having bad 
the TtlotioA rtnamea l^cnVllle& u a Vnown re\ation, itu often sepposed 
that the epecided terms bav e been bronght together before conscioasneas in 
the epecided relation, and believed , when in fact they do not admit of 
lieinj brought together before consciousnesa in th,s relation at all, and can- 
not t-erefure be behevod in the proper aense of thenord. This confasioa 
IS a Imitlul source of error which it » very desirable to avoid. It must be 
admitted, however, that the word rovnfton, t>a above used, is also objec- 
tionable , since Its implications acetoo positive. Hat Uiero is no avadsbls 
word that u nnobjectionable, sodtheobjecdions to this ere the least weighty 
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tho resistance I tbmk of resistance, and endeavour to 
keep extension out of thongbt I fill absolutely m the 
attempt I cannot conceive the negation of tbo proposition 
that whatever resists is extended , and mfjfaihae to concene 
the negation, is the discovery tliafc along with the subject 
(something resisting) there tntana&ft/ exists tbo predicate 
(extension) 

Hence the meonceivableness of its negation is that which 
shows a cognition to possess tbo iiighesi rank — is the cri- 
terion by which its unsurpassable validity is known If the 
negation of a cognition is conceivable, the discovery of this 
amounts to the discovery that we may or may not accept it 
If its negation is inconceivable, the discovery of this is the 
discovery that wo are obliged to accept it And a cogni- 
tion which wo are thus obliged to accept, is one which, we 
class as having the highest possible certainty To assert 
the iDconceirabloness of its negation, is at the same time to 
assert the psychological necessity we ore under of thinking 
it, and to give our logical justi6cation for holding it to be 
unquestionable 

That a cognition which has withstood this test, is therefore 
to be accepted as unquestionable, is, however, not univer 
sallj admitted We have now to consider the reasons given 
for not admittmg it 

doctnae of oa&«&os» agreejseat I should value more ihau that of aoy other 
thinker In the first place, the difierence is, I beheTO superficial rather 
than substantial , for it u la the uatereate of the Experience Hypothesis 
that Mr Mill opposes the alleged critenon of truth , while it is as bar 
Tsonmog with the Experience Uypoth^is, and reconciling it with all the 
facts, that 1 defend Ih s critenon. In tiie second plac^ this lengthened 
exposition, of a siHRle •point of diffeienoa, una o(»a.pa3Ms.l by an. exposition 
of the ntnue'vjus puiuts of concarrence, unavoidably produces an appear 
ance of dissent very far greater than titat which ex sts. Mr MiU how 
ever, whose unswerving allegian.e to tralb ts on all occasions so coa‘‘pi 
caously displayed, will recognize the jnstuication for this utterance of 
disagreement on a matter cd sodi profound importance philosophically 
considered, and will not require any ^«logy for the freedom with which 
I have cntiQzed his views while seeking to substantiate my own. 
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§ 127 And first let mo cxclado all possible imsmlorprvt/v- 
tjons of terms Ono of tho rat^liicfi* wrouglit bj tbo pcsti- 
leut habit of exaggeration, is that somo of tho words used 
for scientific and philosophical purposes haro their force and 
precision destroyed mslanco and tn/i n/tfy, which, 

L'.cu from tho mouths of scientific men who should know 
better, may now bo heard applied to quite ordinary quaa 
titles and dilfi-rtuccs Tlio mcanuig of inconceivable has 
been made uncertain b} h ibitnal misuse of this kind People 
uisbing to express strongly their disbelief m something 
alleged, have used this word for tho purpo-^o , and thus in 
ceiueiiaife has coma in iiunj minds to bo tho cquirakat of 
incredible Ihia viliatcd meimng of tho word has been 
assumed to bo that which Z mtended to giro jt tUrougboui 
the argument hero prcsculcd m a revised form — a mimppre 
bcnsiOQ whicb had not occurred to mo os ouo that night 
arisQ Lest this misapprehension should agim oriso, let me 
hero define and illustnito what 1 mean by mcouccivablo, 
as distinguished from tticrcdiblo or unbelievable 
An inconceivablo proposition is ono of which tho terms 
cannot, by any clTort, bo brought before consciouiaess in 
that relation which tho proposition asserts between them— 
a proposition of which tho subject and tho predicate offer an 
msurmountablo resistance to uuion in thought An tiobe 
Iio\abIe proposition is ono which admits of being framed in 
thought, but is so much nt vananco inth experience, m 
which its terms have habituallj been otherwise united, that 
ita terms cannot bo put m tho alleged relation without 
effort Thus, it is usbchovable that a cannon ball fired 
from England should reach Amenca, but it is not incon 
ceivablc Conversely, it is inconceivablo that one side of a 
triangle is equal to tho sum of the other two sides — not 
simply unbelievable Tho two sides cannot bo represented 
in consciousness as becoiamg equal in their joint length to 
the third Bide, without the representation of a triangle 
being destroyed , and the concepti of a triangle canuot be 
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framed without the sunultaneons destructiou of a concept in 
which these magnitodea are represented as equal That 13 
to say, the subject and predicate cannot be united in the 
‘ 5 anie intuition — the proposition is unthinkable It is 11 . 
this sense only that I have used the word mconceitahle , and 
only when ngorously restricted to this sense, do I regard tho 
test of inconceivahlene^ as having any valne 

§ 428 A leading objection made by ITr Mill to the test 
of the inconceivableness of its negation, as a teat whereby 
an unquestionably-true proposition may be discnminatcd, is 
that propositions once accepted as true because they with- 
stood this tost, have since been proved false Ife sajs — 
“ There was a time when men of the most cultivated intel- 
lects, and the most emancipated from tho dommion of early 
prejudice, could not credit the existence of antipodes , were 
unable to conceive, in opposition to old association, the 
force of gravity acting upwards instead of doivnwards ”* 

Already m tho last chapter, where we distinguished 

* Some of tbo further uistauces which Sir hlHI of behefs the aega 

tioo9 of nbicb were once tbougbi iDcooceirable Vat ere DO\r coaceiictl, &re 
not opco to the objection abont to be made 10 the text. I do not qoote 
them, howerer, Vecanse they cannot. I think, be nghtl/ said to hare 
nnilergone the change he alleges. Mr MiU says that iNevrtoa held an 
^tbcnal medium to be a necessary implication of observei facts , but 
that it IS not now held to be a necessary implication I do not think, 
hnwcTer that scieaUfio men **bare at last learnt to conceire the sun 
ailraetipj the earth witbont any intcrrcmiig dm 1 , any more than they 
ha\e learnt to “conocire the snn tltummaUng the earth witbont some such 
medium. Tho most that can bo said » that they bare gircn up attempt- 
mg to conceive how graritstion rcsnlts. If, however, an astronomer avowed 
that be could conceive giaritatire force as exercised throngh (pace abso 
lately voi I, my private epiaion would be that be mistook the natureof con 
cepUon Conception implies rtynsentation. ilero the dements of tho 
reprcsentaticn are tho two bodies and an agency by which either aCVcU tho 
otiicr To conceive this agency is to cepreseut it in some terms dcnvol 
from onr expcnencos^ldot M yrom our sensaltoM ds this agency gives ns 
no sensations, we are obi ^cd (il w« try to conceive it) to are symbols 
iilcalizcd from onr scnrations— imponderable units forming a mvdinsL 
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between simple proposibons and complex propositions, it 
was pointed out that no scientific compansons can be made 
except between propositions of the same denomination It 
was abown, by implication tlmt a test legitimately applicable 
to a Simple proposition, the subject and predicate of wbicb 
are in direct relation, cannot be legitimately applied to a 
complex proposition, tbo subject and predicate of which are 
indirectly related through the many simple propositions 
implied To this criticism of Mr Mill, therefore, my reply 
la that the propositions erroneonsly accepted because they 
seemed to withstand the teat, were complex propositions to 
which the test is inapphcahle, and that no errors arising 
from its illegitimate application can be held to tell agimst 
its legitimate application 

If the question be asked~How are we to decide what is 
a legitimate appUcation of the test ? I answer that already, 
m restncting its application to propositions which are not 
further decomposable, I have pomttd to the needful dis- 
tinction This question is so all important a one, however, 
that I must bo excused for endeavouring to give such 
further answer to it os will leave no possibility of misappre 
hension Perfectly concrete examples of the appUcabihty 
of the test and of its inapplicability will best serve the 
purpose 

A and B are two lines How xs it decided that they are 
equal or not equal ? No way is open but that of comparing 
the two impressions th^ make on consciousness I L-uow 
them to be unequal by an immediate act if the difierence is 
great, or if, though only moderately different, they are close 
together, and supposing the difference i3 but slight, I 
decide tho question by putting the lines m apposition when 
t(iey are movable, or by carrying a movable hue from one 
to the other when they are fixed In any case, I obtam m 
consciousness the testimony that the impression produced 
by the one line differs from that produced by tho other Of 
this difference I can give no farther evidence thm that 1 
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am conscious of it, and find ifc impossible, while contem- 
platmg the lines, to get nd of the consciousness The pro 


\ 



A B CD 

position that the lines are nneqaal is a proposition of which 
the negation is inconceivable Bat now suppose it is ashed 
whether B and C are equal, or whether C and 0 ai*© equal 
No positive answer is possible Instead of its being incou 
ccivable that B is longer than C, or equal to it, or shorter, 
it IS conceivable that it is any one of the three Hero an 
appeal to the direct verdict of consciousness is illegitimate, 
bccaaso on transferring the attention frcin B to C, or C to 
D, the changes m the other elements of the imprc&sicns so 
cntanglo the elements to be compared, as to prevent them 
from being put in apposition If tho question of relative 
length IS to be dcteriumed, it mubt bo by rcctihcation of 
the bent line, and this is done through a senes of step^, 
each one of which m> olves an immediate judgment akin to 
that by which A and B aro compared Now as here, so m 
other cases, it is only simple percepts or concepts respecting 
tho relations of which immediate conscionsncss can ^atisfaC' 
tonly testify, and as here, so m other cases, it is by re- 
solution into such simple percepts and concepts, that truo 
judgments rc'^pecting complex percepts and concepts aro 
reached That things which aro equal to tho 'aino thing 
aro equal to ono another, is a Cict which can bo known bj 
direct comparison of actual or ideal relations, and can bo 
kno'vn m no other uay tho proposition is ono of uhich 
tho negitioa is inconceivable, and is nghtly asserted on that 
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warrant But that the square of the hypotfaeuiifle of a 
right angled triangle equals the sum of the squares of the 
other two sides cannot be known immediately by compa 
nson ol two states of consciousness Here the truth can be 
reached only mediately, throngh a aeries of simple judgments 
respecting the likenesses or unhkenesses of certain relations 
each of which judgments is essentially of the same kind as 
that by which the above axiom is known and has the same 
warrant Thus it becomes apparent that the fallacious 
result of the test which ilr iliU instances, is due to a nus 
application of the teat 

And now mark that in respect of those questions legiti 
mately brought to judgment by this test, there is no dis 
puto about the answer From the earliest times on record 
down to our own, men hare not changed their beliefs 
concerning the truths of number The axiom that if equals 
be added to unoquals the sums are unequal, was beld by the 
Grreeks no less thau by ourselves, as a direct verdict of con 
Bciouaness from which there is no appeal Fach step m 
each demoEstratJoa of Euclid we accept, as they accepted 
it, because wo immediately see that the alleged relation is 
as alleged , and that it is impossible to conceive it otherwu>e 

§ 429 Even were there no such distmction as that above 
drawn, ITr ilzU s inference ought still, I think, be properly 
contested Beyond the reply that the errors instanced arc 
errors which arise from applying to complex propositions a 
test applicable oulj to simple propositions there is a further 
reply The failure of any method has tivo possible causes-* 
badness of the method itself being one, aud the other being 
inabiUty to use it even for its legitimate purposes 

In alleging that if a belief is said by some to be necessary, 
but by others to be not ncce sary, the test of necessity is 
thereby shown to be no test, Mr Mill tacitly assumes tbas 
all men have adequate powers of introspectioa, whereas 
many are mcapable of correctly mterpreting conscjouiuess 
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m any bat its simplest modesj and even the remainder are 
liable to mistake for dicta of consciousness what prove on 
closer examination not to bo its dicta Tako tbe case of an 
antbtaetical blunder A boy adds np a column of figures, and 
brmga out a wrong total. Again be does it, and again errs 
His master asks him to go throngb the process aloud, and 
then hears him say “ 35 and 9 are 4b ** — an error which ho 
bad repeated on each, occasion Now, without discua,sing 
tbe mental act through which we know that 35 and 9 are 
44, it Id clear that the boy’s mismterpretation of conscious- 
ness, leadmg him tacitly to deny this necessity by asserting 
that “ 35 and 9 are 46," cannot bo held to prove that the 
relation la not necesaary Hiajudgments of this kind, often 
made 6%en by disciplined accountants, merely show that 
there is a liability to overlook the necessary connexions m 
our thoughts, and to assame as necessary others whicl' are 
not And what occasionally happens m calculation, ire* 
quently happens in moro complex thinking men do not 
diatmctly translate into their equivalent states of conscious- 
nesa tbe words they use This neghgenco is with many so 
habitual, that they are unaware that they have not clearly 
represented to themselves the propositions they assert, and 
are then apt, quite sincerely though erroneously, to say that 
they can thmk things which it is really impossible to 
think 

Ev en supposing it were true that the test is proved to be 
fuUacious in every case where men have differed respecting 
tho conceivahihly or mcoDceivahility of a proposition, 
would it therefore follow that tho te«t is nntiu'stworthy m 
those multitudinous ca&cs in which there is, and always has 
been, universal agreement ? I thmk not I thmk it would 
no more follow than it would follow that the procc«s of 
reasoning is invahd because in certain cases men starting 
from tho same data rcath opposite conclusions Wo con- 
sider an mfercnco logic ally drawn from established premisses 
to bo true. Yet, very often, men have been urong m iho 
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inferences tlie^ have thought logically drawn Do we, 
thoreforej argno that it is absurd to consider an inference 
true “ on no other ground** than that it is logically drawn 
from eatahkshed premisses ^ No , we say that though men 
may have taken for logical inferences, inferences which were 
not logical, there neverUibless are logical inferences , and 
ihat we are justified m assuming the truth of what seem to 
ns such, until better instructed Similarly, though men 
may have supposed some things inconceivable which were 
not so, there may still be incouceivnblo things, and the 
inability to conceive the negation of a thing, may stih he 
oui best warrant for believing it 

§ 480 Another aspect of the question may now bo con- 
sidered Against the hypothesis that axiomatic truths are 
necessities of thought, mdependeut of, and antecedent to, oil 
experience, ^Ir Mill opposes the hypothesis that axiomatic 
truths are inductions from experience Ho says that ^ when 
we have often seen and thought of two things together, and 
have never m any one instance either seen or thought of 
them separately, there is by the primary law of association 
an increasing difficulty, which may in the end become msu 
perable, of conceiving the two things apart ’* From which 
passage, as from vanous others, it vs obvious that these 
inseparable associations*’ which constitute necessities of 
thought, and are regarded as axioms, Mr Mill supposes tc 
be formed in each individual by the expenences he acquires 
during his life That the point of view from which my 
criticisms are made may be the better umlerstood, I must 
remind the reader that I comcide with neither of these 
opposing hj potheses entirely, but with both of them m part 
A a said in § 332, 1 regard ** these data of mtelligeuco os 
a jirion for the individual, but ft jiosfenort for that cutno 
senes of ludivaduals of which he forms the last term '* And 
now, making this remark to prevent misapprehension, let 
tnc point out that, even accepting Mr Mill’s version of the 
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Expenence-Hypotlicsis, a good plea may still be put in lor 
the test of mconceivablenesa 

For let ns suppose it to bo true that at any stage of 
civilization, a man s ability or nmbility to form a given con- 
ception depends wholly on tho experiencca acquired, either 
through his ovru converse ivjih thing? or through the accu 
luulated knowledge denved from other men's converse with 
things — knowledge which his education umtes with his own 
knowledge And suppose it to bo also true that bv a 
widening and umUipl^ing of theso ovperienccs, 6 rst~hand 
and second band, men aro enabled to conceive thmgs befom 
incouccivablo bj them Still, supposing all this, it may be 
fairly argued that as tho best warrant men can havo for 
a behef is the perfect ngroement of all preceding expenenco 
in support of it , and as, at any gi\ en time, a cognition of 
which tho negation remains inconceivable, is, by the hypo 
thesis, ono that has been vended by all espeneuces up to 
that time , it follows that at any time tho inconccivableness 
of lU negation is tho strongest jostidcation a cognition can 
have 

What IS tho purpose of critically esamining oui 
thoughts, or analyzing tho dicta of consciousness ? To 
insure a correspondence between subjective beliefs and 
objective facts Well, objective lacts are eier impressing 
themselves upon us, our expericnco is a register of these 
objective facts , and the inconceivablentss of a thing implies 
that it is wholly at vanaucc with the register i.\ea were 
this all, it 18 not clear how, if every truth is pniuaiilj 
inductive, any better test oi truth could exist But it 
must be rcmimbertd that while maayol the facts impre'sed 
upon us, are occasional, and while others are very general, 
some are universal and unchanging fhese umiersal and 
unchanging facts are, by the hypothesis, certain to establish 
beliefs of which the negations are incouceivable , while the 
others are not certain to do this , and if they do it, facts 
subsequently met with niU reverse their action Henci. 
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wLeCj after aa immense accumulation of expenenceSj tbero 
remain beliefs of which the ne^tiOQS are mconceiYablc, 
most, if not all of them, must correspond to uniFersal 
objective facts If there be, as Mr Mill holds, absolute 
uniformities in Nature, if these uniformities produce, as 
they must, absolute umfornuties m our espeiieuce, and if, 
as ho shows, these absolute uniformities in our espenenca 
disable us from conceiving the negations of them, then, 
answering to each absolute uniformity in Nature habitually 
repeated in our expeiience, there must exist in us a belief of 
which the negation is inconceivable, and which is absolutely 
true In this wide range of cases, subjective mconceivable- 
ness corresponds to objective impossibility. Ihrough- 
out the great body of our consciousness, cousistiug as it 
does of things presented from moment to moment under 
definite relations of space, time, and number, the test of 
mconceivableness is valid Perpetually-iepeated experi- 
ences have generated in us cognitions of logical rclar* 
tions, mathematical relations, and some simple physical 
lelations, for the necessity of which the mconceivableness 
of their negations is a guarantee unhesitatingly accepted 
And if among thoso undecomposable propositions alone 
admitting of justification by this test, there aro still some 
which, having its warrant, are nevertheless untrue (though 
I see no reason to think this) , it must still bo admitted 
that such simple proposiboos, verified by this test, ei.pi(?!»3 
the net result of our experiences up to tho pnisrnt tiiiii* 
which IS the best warrant possible for them 

The argument I have here repeated witli slight modu 
fications, has been replied to by Mr Mill He sajs — 

“ Even if it wero true that mconccivablcuess represents iho 
‘net result' of all past experience, why should we stop al 
the representative when we can get at tho thiug loprescutcdf 
If our mcapacity to conceive the negation of a 
position is proof of its truth, because proving that our 
experience has hitherto been uniform in its faiour, tho 
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evidence for tbe supposition is ^ofc the mconceivablenes®, 
but tbo umforinity of expenence Now this, which is the 
substantial and only proo/^ la directly accessible "We are 
not obliged to presume it from an incidental consequence 
If all past experience is m favour of a belief, let this bo 
stated, and the belief openly rested on that ground after 
which the question arises, what that fact may bo worth as 
evidt-nca of its truth ?” 

Of the mstancea which Mr Mill goes on to give of uni- 
formities in experience that were inadequate proofs of truth, 
I have to remarh, that, like instances previously given, they 
are nob of the class to which alone the test of mconceivable- 
noss 13 applicable , since they have not the required simpli- 
city, nor has their recurrence made the least approach to the 
almost mduite ircqueacy of those uniformitios wo are con- 
sidering Bomarking this, I pass to the essential question— 
Why in place of the der vative test of inconccivableness should 
thero not bo used the expcncnces from which it is derived f 
I reply that for tho great mass of our cognitions wo cannot 
employ such a method of venfication for several reasons — 
First, tho imphed enumeration of expcncnces, if possible, 
would postpone mdedmtcly the establishment of any con- 
clusion as valid , second, no such enumeration of oipeneuces 
is possible , and third, if possible, tho warraut gamed 
foi the conclusion could never be as great as that of 
the test objected to Let us con'-ider each of these 
reasons Suppose, before accepting as cortam 

tho proposition that any rectilmear figure must have as 
many angles as it has sides, I Lad to think of eveiy triangle, 
square, pentagon, hexagon, A-c , which I have over seen, 
and to \crity tho asserted relation m each case, tho timo 
required for tho rehearsal of all the'^o memoncs uould bo so 
great that tho proposition nffirtned to day could not bo 
verified before to morrow Wero such a venficatiou needed 
before asserting it to bo a neccasaiy truth that a body of 
uhich tho near side is fJt has got a remote side, a month 

k L 
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would be spent before tbe certainty could be affirmed and 
tbe argument proceeded with But no such eau 

meratioa of tbe experiences on the strength of which a 
cognition IS to be affirmed as certain is ever possible 
only a few of tbem can be recalled The great mass of 
those which according to this hypothesis, should form the 
inductive basis for the truth alleged, have gone for ever, and 
further, it is to he observed that they have disappeared 
most in the ca'^es of those truths that are moat certain 
How many separate occasions can I name on which I have 
consciously observed that where I perceived a near side of 
a thing I found also a remote side P Probably not one- 
millionth of the occasions on which this truth has been pre 
santed m my experience Beyond this quantita 

tive defect on the proposed inductive basis for affiimstiou, 
there is an equally grave qualitative defect The imperfec 
tion of memory is such that tbe register itself, by which 
certainty is to be established, is itself uucertam Whether m 
boyhood I did or did not notice that when from two unequal 
masses I cut off equal shces the remainders were more 
unequal than before, or that two unequal groups of maibles 
Were made more unequal by taking the same number from 
each, I cannot now say with any positiveness, even if at all 
How then can the validity of such an axiom ever be known 
if it has for warrant nothing beyond memones that are not 
only so few but also so doubtful f Tct again, it is to 

be noted that since the testimony of conscious expeneuccs 
IS gi% en only through memory , and smeo iho worth of this 
testimony depends wholly on the tiustworthmess of metuor^ , 
the proposal to test 'the validity of a truth alleged to ho 
necessary by recalling tbe cxpcncucea it generalizes, joiphcs 
ti e tacit assertion that tho trustworthiness of mcoior} w 
uioio certain than is the alleged truth Ulus can sorely 
not be said Our experiences themBehes so fieqututly 
proNo memory to bo trcacberoiis, that we cin mor4> rnddf 
think any one of its tcstrniomes untrue than wo caa think 
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It untrue that if equals bo added to equals tbo sums are 
equal Lastly, oren granting the assumed trost- 

irortlunesa of memory, tUo same conclusion wonld still 
evolve For the moat that can bo said for the experiences 
to which memory testifies, is that tie are obliged to think 
we have bad them — cannot conceive tho negation of the 
jiroposition that lie have had them, and to say this is to 
assign the warrant which is repudiated 
But now, to tho question put by Mr Mill lu the 
above quoted passage, there comes that deeper reply hinted 
at the beginning of the section I hold that the inconceiv- 
ableness of its negation affords a far higher warrant for a 
cognition than does any enumeration of experiences, even 
though exact and exhaustive, for tho reason that it repre- 
sents experiences almost infinitely nnmerous in comparison 
If nervous modifications produced by often repeated nervous 
acts are inheritable, accumulate from generation to genera 
tiou, and result m nervous structures that are fixtd m pro 
portiou as the outer relations to which they answer are fixed, 
then the test has a worth immeasurably transcending the 
worth of any test furnished by individual experiences Instead 
of relatively feeble nervous associations caused by repetition 
in one generation, we have organized nervous connexions 
caused by habit in thousands of generations — uaj, probably 
millions of generations Space relations have been the same 
not only for all ancestral men, ail aucestral primates, all 
ancestral ordeis of ruammaha, but for all simpler orders of 
creatures These constant space relations are expressed m 
defimte nervous structures, congenitally framed to act ii- 
defimte ways, and incapable of actmg in any other ways 
Hence the inconceivableness of the negation of a mathema 
tical axiom, resulting as it does from the impoasibility of 
inverting the ac-ious of the correlative nervous structures, 
really stands for the infinily of experiences that have de- 
veloped these structuri-s As certamly os the eyes before 
birth imply by their lenses light to be hereafter refr icted. 
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imply by tbeir rehntn images of objects presently to be re- 
ceived, imply by tbe muscles that move them, vernations of 
position in these objects , so certamly do the nervous struc- 
tnres ■which, co-ordinate ocuW impressions with one another 
and with impressions received from the limbs, imply all 
those essential space relations hereafter to be simultaneously 
disclosed and verified by personal experience Hence it 
obviously follows that objective necessities of relation m 
space, are represented by established nervous structures im- 
plying latent subjective necessities of nervous action , that 
these last constitute pre determined forms of thought pro 
duced by the moulding of Thought upon Things , and that 
ihe impossibility of inverting them, implied by the incon- 
■ceivableneas of their negations, is a reason for occeptiag 
them as true, which immeasurably transcends m value any 
other reason that can be giien 

§ 431 How IS this view held by Mr Mill respecting the 
test of lucouceivableness, reconcilable with his view respect 
mg the nature of valid proof? In the second of his two 
chapters on “ Demonstration and Necessary liuths,*^ where 
he calls in question the necessity commonly ascribed to the 
deductive sciences, be says — • 

“ The results of those sciences arc indeed necessary, m the 
sense of necessanly following from certain first prmciples, 
commonly called axioms and definitions , that is, of being cer- 
tamly true, if those axioms and definitions aie so, for the 
woid necessity, even in tins acceptation of it, means no moie 
tlnu certainty Hut their claim to the character of necessity m 
any sense beyond this must depend on the previous 

establishment of such a claim m favour of the dchnitious 
and axioms themselves ” — Chapter "vi 

Here, and throughout tho argumeut, Air Mill assumes 
that there is something more certain in a dcmonstRition 
than m anything else — some nnquestionablcncss m the steps 
of our reasoning, which is not possessed by tho axioms 
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they start from Can Uua assumption bo justified? In 
each successive step the dependenco of the conclusion 
upon its premisses, is a truth of which wo have no other 
proof than that the reverse la inconceivable And if this, 
be an insufficient v. arrant for asaertmg the necessity of the 
axiomatic premiss, it is an insufficient wairant for asserting 
the necessity of any huL in tlie argutnenfc 

That logical necessity and mathematical necessity must 
stand or fall together, is, I thmk, inevitably implied by an 
analogy which Mr Mill himseli draws In an earlier 
chapter ho contends that by analysis of the syllogism wo 
arrive at “a fundamental principle, or rather two prm 
ciplea, strikingly resembling the oaioms of maihematics The 
first, which is the pnnciple of affirmative syllogisms, is, 
that things which coexist mth the same thing, coexist with 
one another The second is the principle of negative syllo- 
gisms, and 13 to this cfifect that a thing which coexists 
with another thing, with which other a third thing does 
not coexist, is not coexistent with that third thing ** But 
though Mr Hill here mdicalcs that the truth, "things 
which coexist with the same thing coexist with one an- 
other, * strikmgly resembles the truth, "things which are 
equalato the same thing are equal to one another", he 
claims for the former a necessity which he dentes to the latter 
When, as above, be asserts that the deductive sciences are 
not necessary, save "lu the sense of necessarily foUawinj 
from certain first principles, commonly called axioms and de- 
finitions, that IS, of being cerlaxvly true, if those axioms and 
definitions are so ” — ^he assumes that while the mathematical 
axioms possess only hypothetical truth, tins logical axiom 
involved m every step of the demonstration possesses abso- 
lute truth I do not see how this position is to be defended 
Unless it can bo shown that the truth, "thiogs which co 
exist with the same thing coexist with one another,” has 
some higher warrant than the impossibility of thinking the 
reverse, I see no escape from the admission that axioms and 
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demonstrations stand on the same footing If neces-'ity Bo 
denied to the one it must be denied to tlie other , and while 
we are debarred from knowing any first prmciple as certain, 
we are also debarred from knowing as certain each step in 
the argument by which the uncertainty of a first pnnciple 
13 shown there remains for ns nothing but universal seep 
ticism 

It seems to me, however, that Mr Mill really does admit 
the test of the inconceivableness of the negation to bo valid, 
when he admits the test of the reducho ad ahsurdum to ho 
valid His recognition of this as a entenon of mathematical 
necessity, will be found on p 289 , and his recognition of it 
as a entenon of logical necessity will be found on p 252 
(Zofl'ic, 7th ed ) On the latter of these pages he says — “ If 
any one denies the conclusion notnithstandiug his admis* 
Sion of the premises, be is not involved in any direct and 
express contradiction until he is compelled to deny some 
premise , and he can only be forced to do this by a reiheho 
ad ahsurdum, that is, by another ratiocination now, if ho 
denies the vahdity of the reasoning process itself, he can no 
more be forced to assent to the second syllogism than to the 
first That IS to say, unless ho “denies tho validity of 
the reasoning process itself,” any one who “ denies thf con- 
clusion notwithstanding his admission of the premises ” can 
be forced into a “ direct and express contradiction ” by the 
retlwcho ad ahsurdum But reduction to an absurdity is 
reduction to an inconceivable proposition So that tho 
choice lies between accepting a proposition of which the 
negation is inconceivable, or ahandoDiug reasoaiug alto- 
gether 

§ 432 Of objections to tho test of inconceivability, it 
remains but to notice tho ono pointed out by Sir W 
Hamilton in his ediuon of Reid (p 377) In proof that 
inconceivability is not a entenon of impossibility, ho cite* 
tho fact, that “ wo can neither conceive, on tho ono hand, 
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an ultimate mimmum of space or time , nor can we, on the 
otlxer, conceive their infinite divisibility In like manner, 
we cannot conceive the absolute commencement of time, 
nor the utmost bmit of space, and are yefc equally unable to 
conceive them without any commencement or bmit ** The 
impUcation being, that as there must be cither minimum or 
no minimum, limit or no limit, one of the two mconceivablt. 
things must m each case ho true 

This conclusion Sir W Hamilton considers to be necessi- 
tated by the law of the JCicluded Aliddle, or, as it might be 
more mtelligibly called, the law of the Alternative Keces 
faity A tiling must either exist or not exist there is no 
third poasibihty Now so long as this is alleged to be a 
law of thought m its relations to phenomenal existence, no 
one can call ib m question But Su W llumiltou extends the. 
law beyond the bunts of thought, and draws a positive con 
elusion respecting noumenal existence As inevitably hap 
pens in ev cry such case, his conclusion is merely verbal If, 
in place of the words of his propositions respecting Space 
and Time, we endeavour to put ideas, wo shdl sco that the 
terms of the propositions arc not thoughts but the nega 
tions of thoughts, and that no real inferenco is evolved 
at all.> Clearly to understand this, we must pause a 
moment to ob ervo how the law of the Excluded Aliddli, 
results When romembermg a certain thing as 

m a certain place, tho phico and the thing are mentally 
represented together, while to think of the non existence 
of tho thing in that place, implies a consciousncsa in which 
tho place is represented but not the thmg Similarly, if, 
instead of thinking of uu object as colourless, wo think of 
It os harmg colour, tho chango consists lu tho addition to 
tUo concept of on cictnexd that was before abacnt from ic 
tho object cannot bo thought of first as red and then os not 
red, without ouo component of tho thought bemg totally 
cvpcllcd from tho mind by another Tho doctnno of tho 
Excludenl Middle, then, is sioiplj a geucnliAation of tho 
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universal experience tliat some mental states are directlj' 
destructive of other states It formulates a certain abso- 
lutely constant law, that no positive mode of consciousness 
can occur without excluding a correlative negative mode , 
aud that the negative mode cannot occur without excludmg 
the correlative positive mode the antithesis of positive and 
negative, being, indeed, merely an expression ot this expe- 
rience Hence it follows that if consciousness is not in one 
of the two modes, it must be m the other But imder what 
conditions only can tins law of consciousness hold ? It can 
hold only so long as there are positive states of conscious 
ness that con exclude and can be excluded If no are not 
concerned with positive states of consciousness at all, no 
mutual exclusion takes place, and the law of the Alternative 
Necessity does not apply Here, then, is the daw 

in Sir "W Hamilton’s proposition That Space must bo 
infinite or finite, are alternatives of which wo ore not 
obliged to regard one as necessarj , seeing that wo have 
no state of consciousness answeruig to either of these words 
as applied to the totality of Space, and there/ore no excla 
Bion of two antagomst states of consciousness by ouo an 
other Both alternatives bemg untUmkablo, the propositiou 
should be put thus — Space is either or is t 

neither of which can be conceived, but one of which must 
bo true In this, as in other cases. Sir W Hamilton 
continues to work out the forms of thought when they no 
longer contain any substanco, and, of cour&e, reaches no- 
thing more than semblances of conclusions 

But even wero there no such reply as this. Sir W 
Haimlton’s argument might sUU bo met Ho sajs that 
lucouccn abibty is no cnicnou of impoasibihty ^\'hy ? 
Btcausc, of two propositions, one of ■which must bo true, »t 
proies both impossible — proves that Space cannot hme » 
Iimir, oecauso a limit is mcunccivable, and jtt that it muat 
have a limit, because unbmitcd Spocu is mcocceuahle— 
proccs, therefore, that Space has a limit and liasnohmit* 
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r-lucli 13 absurd How absurd 7 Absurd, because “it is 
impossible for the same thing to be and not to be ” But 
how do we Know that it js impossible for the same thing to 
be and not to be ? '\Vbat is our cntcnon of this impoasi. 
bility ? Can Sir Hamilton assign any other than this 
same inconceivability ? If not, his reasoning is self contra 
dictory , seeing that he t^nmea the yahdvty of the test m 
proving its m\ahdity 

§ 433 And now let ns snm np this argument which has 
been made so elaborate by the necessity of meeting cn 
ticisms Its leading propositions may bo succinctly ex- 
pressed as follows — 

An abortive effort to conceive the negition of a propo»i 
tion, shows that the cognition expressed is one of which the 
predicate invariably exists along with its subject, and the 
discovery that the predicate invariably exists along with its 
snbjecb, is tho discovery that this cognition is one wo are 
compelled to accept It is a necessary relation m conscions 
ncaS , and to suppose there can be any higher warrant, is to 
suppose tbit there are relations which are more than neces- 
sary 

That some propositions have been wrongly accepted as 
true, because their negations were supposed mcouccivablo 
when they were not, doc* not di'proio tho vahdity of tho 
test, for these rcodous — (1) that thc> were complex proposi- 
tions, not to bo Cstabbshcd by a test applicable onlj to pro 
positions no further decomposable, (2) that this test, m 
common ^nth onj te*t, is liable to yield untrue results, either 
from incapacity or from carelessness m those who use it, 
that if it "acTo needful to abandon tho test because an 
ab^mluto guarantee agaiiist*tlio misoso of it cannot be found, 
still more needful would it bo to abandon logical principles, 
tho misapplications of which aro immeasurably more numer- 
ous, but that (1) os appbed oul^ to the undccomposablo 
propositions which embody the ultimate relations of number, 
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space and time, the test when nsed with duo care has ever 
yielded, and continues to yield, uniform results 

That experiences of the relations among phenomena in the 
past, form the only basis for our present knowledge of such 
relations, is fully admitted But if it be a fundamental lair 
that connexions of ideas become strong m proportion as they 
are repeated, then the adjustment between Thought anil 
Things, produced even by the experiences of individual hfo, 
must be such that perpetually-repeated absolute relations in 
things, will geneiate relations in thought that are also abso- 
lute But the test of the inconceivableness of their negations, 
used by us to discover which relations among our thoughts are 
absolute, represents a justification transcendently greater, 
for the absolute relations in our thoughts are the results 
nob of individual experiences only, but of expenencea re- 
ceived by ancestral individuals through all past time 
Reasoning itself can be trusted only on the ossumptios 
that absolute uniformities of Thought correspond to abso- 
lute uniformities of Things. For logical intuitions there is 
no waiTant assignable other than that assignable for all 
intuitions accepted as certain , namely, the impossibihty 
of thinking the opposite. Unless it be alleged that the con- 
sciousness of logical necessity has a different ongm, and a 
higher ongm, it must be admitted that the consciousness 
of logical necessity is just as much a product of past ex- 
periences as is every other consciousness of necessity. Con- 
sequently, it must either be said that the experiences nhich 
yield the consciousness of logical necessity, are simpler, 
more distinct, more direct, and moro frequeiitlj-repeated, 
than are the experiences which yield any other conscious- 
ness of necessity (and this is just the leverso of the fact), 
or else it must bo conceded that the consciousness ot 
logical necessity can have no higher warrant (though it 
may have a loiver) than the consciousnesses of other neces- 
sities. It IS thciefore a corollary from the Experience- 
Hypothesis itself, m whatever way inte.-prctcd, tlmt an 
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argument wliicli questions the authority of such truths as 
mathematical axioms, can do so only by claiming for the 
less deeply-rooted necessities of thought a validity which 
it denies to the more-deeply-rooted necessities of thought 
Fmally, let mo point out that any one declming to re- 
cognize the Universal Postulate, can consistently do this 
only so long as he njuintains the attitude of pure and 
simple negation The moment ho asserts anything — the 
moment bo even gives a reason for his denial, he may be 
stopped by demWdujg his warrant. Against every "be- 
cause ** and every " therefore ** may ho entered a deninrrer, 
until ho has said why this proposition ho aiErms is to be 
accepted rather than the counter-proposition So that ho 
cannot even take a step towards justifying hi? scepticism re- 
specting the Universal Postulate without, m the very .»ct, 
confo3«ing his accep‘^ance of it 
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§ 134 We are now prepared to formulate a method of 
deciding between coodictmg conclusions. In every way we 
have been forced to admit that for those ultimate cogmtions 
on which all others depend, the Universal Postulate is our 
only warrant— that for each of them the solo justification is 
the mvanable caatence of the predicate along with its sub- 
ject, tested by an abortive effort to cause non-enstence 
This IS our guarantee for the reality of consciousness, of 
sensations, of personal existence* no mental eSbrt enables 
us to suppress, even for a moment, either element of a 
proposition expressing one of these ultimate truths This 
13 our guarantee for each axiom • the only reason we can 
give for accepting it, 13 that on trying we find no alter- 
native cognition can be framed And this 13 our guarantee 
for every step in 3 demonstration. To gam the strongest 
conviction possible respecting any complex fact, we either 
analytically descend from it by successive steps, each of 
which we test by the inconccivableness of its negation, 
until we reach aomo truth which wa have similarly tested, 
or we synthetically ascend from such truth by such steps 

Still, there nsea the question — How are we to choose be- 
tw een opposing conclusions, ea\;h of which claims to be legi 
tiiaately drawn from premisses alleged to be beyond doubt ^ 
Arguments of all kinds, innb idin g those of metaphysicians, 
which we have here to value, proceed upon the tacitassuinp 
tion that qach datum, and each successive step, has that m- 
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dubitable warrant the nature of which we have been 
examining On behalf of each counter argument the same 
tacit assumption la made So that m deciding nhichof two 
irreconcilable inferences is true, we do not at first sight seem 
to be helped by this analysis so labonously made 

A. satisfactory way of appraising conflicting arguments 
nevertheless exists Alreadyauescapefrom thedifficultyhas 
been opened by distingmslung between simple propositions 
and complex propositions As was said m. the last chapter 
but one, definite results are to bo reached only by comparing 
things of the same denomination The relative vahdities of 
involved propositions cannot be directly known, but the 
simple propositions they severally contam most be sepamted 
before, by putting these side by side with antagonist ones of 
equal simplicity, any judgment can bo fomed This holds 
abke where the cognition is simultaneously complex (as 
tacitly including many cognitioos along with that which is 
avowed) , where the cognition is serially complex (as bemg 
reached through the chain of cognitions constitoting on 
argument) , and still more where it is both simultaneously 
snd serially complex 

Tuo reasons may be distinguished for insisting on this 
testing process Ono is that, m proportion as propositions 
are compound, direct comparisons of them must be hazardous , 
because their component propositions, each of which is an 
inlet to possible error, cannot be severally tested and verified 
The other is, that only when compound propositions are 
resolved mto their constituents, can it be seen what are the 
relative numbers of assumptions in the tno, and what are the 
relative possibihti^ of error hence resulting 

And here we come wrtlan eleai -vvew of the desired method 
— a method which must hold good whether the Universal 
Postulate be ab'^olutely trustworthy or not 

§ 435 For suppose it could be shown that a cog^tion oi 
which the predicate invariably exists along with its subject. 
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tliougli tlie most certain po&sible to us, is not necessarily true 
Let it bo admitted for argument’s sake that, either from la 
sufficient experience, or from non agreement between subject 
and object, the inconceivable and the impossible may not 
correspond even inthin our mental range Let us go to the 
extreme of assuming that foi the validity of no one single act 
of thought IS the Universal Postulate a perfect warrant Let 
all this, I say, be granted Still be the test fallible or not, 
the probability of error in any inference will mcrcaso in pro- 
portion to the number of times the truth of the test has been 
assumed in amvmg at tho inference If the postulate be 
uniformly \alid, it must yet happen that, as s>o are liable to 
mental lapsvs, wo shall occasionally thmk we ha\ o its warrant 
when we have not, and in each case the chances of our having 
done this will vary directly as the number of times we hare 
claimed its warrant If tho postulate be not uniformly \ ahd, 
then a further source of error is introduced, tho eiftets of 
which will vary m the same ratio Hencc, on either sup* 
position, that must bo tho most certain conclusion at which, 
stalling from tho postulate iistlf, wo arn\e by tho fewest 
ussumptions of the postulato 

"We recognize this fact in our ordinary modes of proof 
Wo hold it more certain that 3 and 2 make 1, than that 
C + 7 + G-h9-f-8 make 35 Wo bod that every fresh 
a<ibUuiption of the postulate mvoUcs some risk of error , and, 
indeed, where the calculation is intricate, and tho assuinp 
tions therefore numerous, experience teaches ua that tho 
likelihood of there having been a wrong assumption made, i» 
greater than tho reverse likelihood &o, too, in argument 
Wo lose faith in a long senes of steps, howe\cr logical they 
bcem , and habitually test tho inference by appeal to f ict— 
that 13 , uecoujiilentl j accept ike inference onl j when it * 

verifitd hj a mnjle use oj the poslalaio* 

• It nercr occatreJ to me that tbu »t*le[nent wm wnnttog la » 

but >t peart to haro beea mtaoiuUrBtuuil la more quarter* tbau cue. 
example, at i age £3 of lii» P! ytteal l,tiuct, Mr Alfrctl liarratl adrerUng t® 
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§ 436. Two possible sources of error involved by tUe 
multipbed use of the postulate, are indicated in tbo fore- 
going* section. Of these Hr. Mill in lus reply recognizes, I 
think, only one, and that the ono •nhich I have merely 
granted for argnmeut’a sake— not the one on which I have 
dn clt as of actual aud admitted loiportaucc. A somewhat 
lengthy quotation from his chapter on “ Theories concerning 
Axioms,” will be here requi«>itc — 

“ In every reasoning, accordmg to Mr. Spencer, the as. 
sumption of the postulate is renewed at every step. At 
each infeienco we judge that the conclusion follows from 
the premises, our sole warrant for that judgment being that 

ujs The weakness of a long argumeot lies, not os be sapposes, on tbe 
frequeat nsa of the Pustulate, (for li it u tbe sUndard of certuoty, it can 
never inttodace cncertaiuti, aoy more than c<)uals added to eqeaU & 
buudred times would remaio less cortamly ^ual tbaa at tirst) , but only m 
tbe multiplied (laager of its muoso. ’ As lu the above paragraph 1 Lave 
eaid that every Iresb assumption of the postulate involves some risk of 
error,’ 1 tbiuL 1 have suflivieutly uidicated that "the uiultiplioU danger of 
ite misuse ” is the source of “ tbe wcaLoess of a loug arguoiiot.*’ 

Ilaviughcre to correct ooe of Mr. Barratt e tuisapi robensjona, I may fitly 
etna the occasioa Cor eorrooUng eeveraf otueie Ou pai;e 3T luote), propus- 
leg to ftincud the accounts I have given of Mciuur>, llcasuu, &c, Mr 
Uarratt tells mo that “ ilcasoa too lovolvts something more tbau tbe mere 
sequence of ideas— it luvolrcs tbe rectgailiou and cousetous claasih.atioa 
bulb of tbe ideas themselves and of tfao nlattoa Lotwecn thim.'* Consider* 
lug that I have occupied sevea chapters of tho “hpcual Analysis” in 
cUUuraUdy demonstrating this troth, it is not a little nmarballe that it 
bhuuld tie ihoipouited out Vo me. Again, on page 40 {note} he says — 
” It may I e answered that Mr h|eucer ouly dilTera from us in his use of 
tbe word consciousness, wbiuh bocuntuies to tbe meaning of i’vrccftion or 
Kuuwlcdge ’ >ow, m saying Uns, Mr Uarratt dues not simply mu 
rtprcsuit me, but ho coutradicts tbe rvptescuiaiion of too which he has 
givcu on page 300, where bo has cunmciited ou the distmctiun 1 dravr 
bctviccn dchmte cousciousness and indiliitito cousuoueness— this last being 
yilacvTl m (»utrast with that whudi m diaUuguuhed as L’crccptiun or Knuw* 
ledge. Similarly, 0Qp.vge46, Mr BarraU, after giving an account of the 
ontaguQum betvrccn SensatiouandrcrceiUun, which is abnvf r«*sUtciueut 
of tbe one 1 have given to the chapter on “retcepUun in Genual,” 

I ruccedf, in tho aj^naided note, to coninieut on my remark that "no 
act of co^iiuon can be altUttlily fito from unotiuu,” by saying —“The 
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WO cannot conceire it not to follow Consequently if tho 
postulate IS falliblej the conclusions of reasoning are more 
ntiated by that uncertainty than direct intuitions , and the 
disproportion la greater, the moro numerous tho steps of the 
argument 

“ To test this doctrine, let us firet suppose an argument 
consisting only of a single step, which would be represented 
by one syllogism This argument does rest on an assump* 
tion, and we have seen in the preceding chapters what the 
assumption is It is, that whatever has a mark, has what it 
IS a mark of. The evidence of this axiom I shall not cou- 
Bider at present j let us suppose it (with Mr. Spencer) to bo 
the mcouceivableness of its reverse. 


reason of this Mr Spencer cannot sec, becanse of bis niatahe about coa> 
sciouaneea, which leads him to tho theory that emotion and cogmtion baiv 
ao real difference." This Mr Barratt aar*. though the very section from 
which be quotes (see chapter on "The Feelings ') » a delineation of tha 
contrast between the two , in which I haie said that, *' thongh difTertcg 
from Sir tt lUiam HauiUton respecting the interpretaCion of the antagosiam 
between Perception and Seasation. I quite agree with him in the doctnoe, 
that the same antogonisoi bolds between cognition and emotion lo general 
Equally at variance with fact is the representation on page 52 of the "grave 
error” into which I ha ro fallen , as lealso the KpreaentaUono! tbedoctnoe 
of mine referred to on page 81» Kindred mis etatements of other mens 
conceptions occur; as, f>r instance, where hir Barratt says—'* Bat Mr 
Spencer 18 not justified in adopting Von Baer's expression of the Inw of 
evolution, which identiies it with tbe integration of matter and the diwi 
patioa of motion For the least observation shows that such an expresFiou 

of it applies at most to the loorganio world ’ 1 am not aware that ton 

Baer used any such expressiou, or bad any ench conception. Certainly I 
did not adopt it from him AU I adopted from him was his geuiral laliou 
that each orgauisoi, in the course of its development, progresses from 
homogeneity to hettrogcnoity. 1 may add that as Mr Barratt s rcrasrli 
able facility of misappreheusion cbaractenzes hia criticisms on tho "Theory 
of the Absolute,” discussion of theiu would bo profitless, even were tins » 
fit place. 

I regret hoviog thus to speaL of one whose work has much merit, »o 
who, in several j laces, refers to me u sjmpathetio language. * jf 
amount of mischief done to on author by repeatedly debiting bun wi 
senout inistakis which he has not made, and then proccodiog to reel / 
them, u greater than can bo compensated by occasional laudatiuo. 
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" Let us now add a second step to the argument we re- 
quire, what? Another assumption? No the satuo as- 
sumption a second time , and so on to a third, and a fourth 
I confess I do not see how, on Mr Spencer’s own principles, 
the repetition of the assumption at all weakens the forco of 
the argument If it were necessary the second time to 
assume some other axiom, tho argument would no doubt be 
weakened, since it would bo necessary to its validity that 
both axioms should be true, and it might happen that one 
was true and not the other making two chances of crioi 
instead of one But since it la the mvie axiom, if it is true 
once it vs true every time, and if the argument, being of a 
hundred links, assumed the axiom a hundred times, the&a 
hundred assuniptious would make but one chance of cn'or 
among them all ” 

Even woro tho source of error hers dealt with, that on 
which I have above insisted, it might still bo held that 
multiphed use of the postulate involves increased possibility 
of error ’Were an argument formed by repeating the same 
proposition over and over again, it would bo true that any 
intrinsic fallibility of tho postulate would not make tho con- 
clusion more untrustworthy than the hrst step But an 
argument consists of unhko propositions Now smee Mr. 
Mill’s criticism on the Uiiivcra.il PoatuI ito is that m some 
cases, which ho names, it has proved to be m untrustwoithy 
tc:;t, it follows that IQ nuy arguDicot cousisting of hctci o- 
gcucous propositions, tlicro is a risk, mci casing as the number 
of pi-opoaitions lucicoscs, thit some one of them belongs 
to this class of casts, and is wrongly accepted bec.iu&c of 
llio inconccivablcntss of its negation 

But tho danger of error alleged la the foregoing section, 
15 , not tho tnliiiutu, one , which I !ia\o admitted hypotheti- 
r illy, bnfc not ui fict The danger of error I refer to is the 
tjinnsic one, arising from tho trcachcrj of tliought, a* it la 
Oidinarib carried on. It is not from tho constitution of the 
warrant itself tlrt mistake is to bo apprehended, but from 
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that inattentiveness which leads us to suppose that we have 
the warrant when we have it not. If, by some remote chance, 
a Bank of England note I take in payment, is not cashed 
when presented, because there are no assets to meet it, I am 
betrayed into a loss because of the imperfect trustworthiness 
of the document itself, but if I inadvertently accept mpaj- 
ment, a note of the Bank of Elegance, supposing it to bo a 
note of the Bank of England, my loss is due, not to any un* 
trustworthiness of the Bank of England note, but to ray 
inaccuracy of observation Errors of this kind, occurring 
occasionally in intellectual acta of all kinds, and endangering 
more especially the complex intellectual acta, are those I 
have m view. Take some instances I look at my i\atcb, 
and seeing it to be 1 1 o’clock, think I shall be quite m time 
for an appointment , find on arriving that I am an hour too 
late, and then discover that when I thought it was 11 
o’clock, my watch marked five minutes to 22. Again, hear- 
ing some one described as short-sighted, I state, as conclusne 
proof to the contrary, the fact that I saw him reading 'uith 
spectacles on , and spectacles used for reading imply aged 
long sight. It turns out that I am ivroag, however, not 
from any flaw in my conscious inloreace, but from a flaw m 
my automatic inference , for the person named, taking up a 
newspaper but for a muiute, and keepmg Ins spcctnclcs on, 
was not reading through them but below them. "When we 
pass to conscious reasoning, tho possibilities of mistake be- 
come greatly multiphed. Each ono of tho data is liable to 
bo wrong from direct error of observation, from inadequate 
number of observations, and from absence of counter obser- 
vations j and tho introspection by which it is decided that 
tho premisses involve the conclusion, is liable to fail both from 
inadequate capacity and from unduo rapidity. Indeed, it 
needs but to recall tho treatises written on fallacits, to bo 
impressed ivith tho fact that, apart from any possible ctvot 
m logical principles tUemscUcs, error is frequently maoe, 
even by the most careful, la tho application of them; au 
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that tho probability of error consequently increases as the 
length of an argument increases. 

§ 437. Do we not here then discern a rigorous test of the 
relative validities of conflicting conclusions ? Not only as 
judged instinctivelyj but as judged by a fundamental logic, 
that must be ihe most certain conclusion Vihich involves ihe 
postulate ike fewest times, 

"We find that under any circumstances — whether tho 
postulate bo uniformly true or not, this must hold good. 
Here, therefore, we have a method of ascertaining the 
comparative values of all cogninons 



CHATTER XIIL 

ITS COROLLARIFS 

§ 438 From tiua cntjcal examination of the processes 
by which conflicting jodgments ate to be appraised, ire 
return now to the judgments fopecially concerning us— 
those of metaphysicians By the test armed at ive haie 
to estimate the worths of tho Idealistic and the Sceptical 
conclusions, m contrast with tho worth of the Ecalish® 
conclusion Let ns suppose all other things cqud Let 
ns suppose that the anti Realistic conclnsion is perfectly 
independent, and can be reached without the Rcahstio con 
elusion being preriously posited (which it can not) , lot us 
suppose too, that the anti Realistic conclusion is given m 
terms as distinct as thoso in which tbo Realistic conclusion 
IS given (which it is not) , and thus supposing tho two con 
elusions to bo otherwise equally good, let us observe tho 
numbers of assumptions made in reaching them rc«pcc 
lively 

Tbit tbo comparison may bo iairly made let the reidcr 
sweep his mind clear of ill hypotheses, and bring it to bear 
afrosh 'Qprtm the facta As tscr as ho can, hven Veep out 
these verbal symbols, so oRcn mistaken for tbo thing'* 
symbolized — this paper currency of thought, which con 
tinually leads to intellectual insolvency Let him cxIh^* 
from his consciousness everytlimg that can bo expelled so 
inducing lus consciousness to its pro "peculativo state 
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18 , and must bo, the object with the addition of oneself,— 
object jjZus subject, * * * Self xs an integral and essen 
tial part of every object of cognition ” Similarly, Sir "VT 
Hamilton says — In tho act of sensible perception I am 
conscious of two things, — of myself as the pereetvtny 
subject, and of an external reality in relation to my sense as 
the object perceived * » * Each of these is apprehended 
cquaUy and at once i» Vie same indtiisihle energy," or, 
as ho elsewhere phrases it — “m the same indivisible moment 
jf intuition ’ 

It seems to me, on the contrary that the consciousness of 
self and the consciousness of not self, are the elements of an 
unceasing rhythm in consciousness — a perpetual alternation, 
ordinarily so rapid as to evade observation, though occa 
sionally so much retarded os to be ob&crvable Like the 
dll ergcnce already sot forth (§ 353) from Sir W Hamilton’s 
interpretation of the antagonism between Sensation and 
Perception, is the divergence that arises here this second 
divergence being, m truth, a corollary from tho first Just 
as before we saw that Sensation and Perception respectively 
dominate in consciousness with degrees of strength that vaiy 
inversely, thus excludmg one another with varying degrees ot 
stringency , so here we shall see that the consciou iicss of 
self and the consciousness of not sel^ are ever tending each 
to exclude the other, but each failing to do this for more than 
an instant, save in those exceptional cases wheie it is raised 
to extreme vividness Thim, on the one hand, 

when tho external object or act is an astounding one, the 
observer partially loses consciousness of hmiself Ho is, as 
we say, lost m wonder, or has forgotten himself, and wo do 
scribe him as afterwards returning to himself, recollecting 
himself In this state, the related impressions received from 
the external object, joined with representations of the objee 
tive changes about to follow, monopobze consciousness, and 
keep out all those feelmgs and ideas which constitute self* 
couBCiousnesB Hence what is called "fascination,” uud 
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henco tho stuptfictiou on witncssmg a tiemendous catas- 
troplie Persona so “ poasebsed” aro sometimes killed from 
tlie inability to recover self consciousness m time to avoid 
danger Even tboso who aro not thus paralyzed are apt 
to show a kindred ^'absence of mmd," for suck are 
sometimes wounded without knoiviug it, and are surprised 
to bear afterwards what they did wUiIo m peril — a fact 
proving that their actions were automaiic rather than con 
scions Convcraely, self consc onsucss occasionally 

rises to a degree in winch tho individual ih, as wo say, 
absorhed m thought and ohlmous of tho things around 
Even inteUcctual pre occupation may become so complete 
that passing in the street persons perfectly well known 
to us, we may look thorn m tho face and bo afterwards ab 
solutoly unaware that wo hav<» met them And when con 
soiousuess is Sllcd with intense pain, sensational or emo 
tional, the thoughts ot external things aro almost excluded 
— returning at relatively long mtervals m hut an imper 
feet way 

Sir W Hamilton's view is, I think, disproved by on© of 
his own axiomatic principles At pago 49 of his “Discus 
hions, d.c ho says — “ Ktlatives are known only together 
the science of opposites is one Subject and object, mmd 
and matter, aio known only in correlation and contrast — and 
by the same common act Now, were all antitheses those 
between self and not self, nothing would remam to be said 
Uut there aie numberless antitheses, both members of which 
pertain to the not self, and numberless others, tot/t members 
if which pertain to self — of tho one class, full and empty, 
near and remote, of the other, pleasure and pam, bclict and 
disbelief According to the foregomg general Jaw, each of 
these pairs of relatives can bo known onl^ by the contras t of it* 
terms — near only as the eorreUtivn of remote, and so on. 
But if tho ego is always present to co^^ousnesa as the cor- 
relative of tho non tjo, Low can two ek-meDts of the no*-, 
over be conceived as the corrl^uta of each other ? 
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know a pai t only by contrast with a isKoh, then the two 
things present to consciousnoss together must be ufAole and 
p irt Ifthatwhichl conteinpl ite as the correlatiretoapart 
13 the self which recognizes it, then I cannot contemplate 
(okole 0.3 its correlative As, however, wo know that whole 
and part aie known as correlatives, it follows inevitably from 
the general principle abovo quoted, that while recognizing 
the, relation between them f am not recognizing the relation 
bettt ecn mj self as subje^-t and cither of them is object 

Lven apart from theso verifications of it, the general 
principle that consuousuess cannot be m two di>tinct states 
at the tamo time, negatives the assertion tliat the conscious 
nesses of subject and object aro absolutely siraultaneons-— 
ocLu'py iho sdJne indivisible moment of intuition’* When 
engaged in interpreting the related impressions which an 
object yields, and identifying the object as such or such, it 
is not possible for consciousness to bo also engaged in con 
toniplating those impressions ns afiectious of self still less m 
contemplating the vano-s other aOlctious which make up 
self consciousness Tbo presented impressions, bound up 
m a plexus of relations with one another and with repre 
seated impressions , and also bound up with those space 
relations which constitute the knowledges of externality 
and position, form a consolidated ronsciousness the com 
poneats of wliioli are for tho time inseparable The propo 
Bition — “ The book exists,” is one of which subject and pre 
dicate are indissolubly united — one of which the negation is 
inconceivable , and it assumes tho Universal Poatnlate but 
once Complex as the coguibon thus expressed ongmallj 
was, it became fused into a siraplo cognition long before 
conscious reasoning commeiiced , and it 'ms simpler 
t h a n any one of the rogmtions out of '•ouscious 

reasoning is framed 
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Rc the 'mti-Realistie doctrineb — or rather ouo of them ; 

tor It Will bo needless to go farther. ^Ve will take Hypo- 
thetical Realism, which is the compiratively-uuassumiug 
parent of the rest. No one can define this, or frame for 
himself any conception of it, without abandoning that state 
ol consciousness in which he is simply percipient, and taking 
up a mental positiou fiom which ho may perceive the act ot 
jiercipience. Instead of this book which ho holds and recog- 
nises as existing, being the solo content of his consciousness, 
ho has also to bring dehmtely into consciousness that highly- 
complex conception which he knows as self, and then he 
has to conceive the one as affecting tho othei . He postu- 
lates tho book, he postulates humself, ho postulates tho 
power by which tho first works a change m tho lost. Tho 
original cognition of the book as existing, cannot bo even 
conceited to bo a compound cognition without a roundabout 
pxoctss \Vhorcaa this which is proposed lu place of it, can- 
uot bee\eu conceived without assuming at least thieo things, 
each of three di&tnct propositions must bo posited os true 
because tho negation of it is mcouccivable. 

Rut tho coutiast is far moro marked than this. No such 
doctuue as that of Hypothetical Realism can be framed 
without laugiuigc. Shut out all uords aud all the specula- 
tions convened through words, and though the Realistic 
conception of the object remains as vivid as evey, tho 
conception of Hypothetical Rtabsm vanishes utterly. To 
bring it back again, you havo not only to uso tbe paper- 
cuireucy’ of thought, and instead ofyour experiences them- 
selves uso ‘symbols of your oiponenecs (many of them 
doubly aud tnply symbolic), but you have to briugiutho-o 
generalized ideas oi forces, aud actions, and causes, ami 
clTccis, which severally postulate ibo validities of countless 
by-gouo mental acts. Nor is this nil Beyond the nume- 
rous assuiuptioos of tho Umvcrsal Postubto iinphod in tho 
words and m tho gcncrobzcd ideas without which Hypothe- 
lical Rtabsm cannot even bo conceived, thtro are thoso 
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numeroas assumptions implied in the argument hj which it 
13 sought to bo justified 

Even supposing, then, that each of these multitudinous 
assumptions of the Universal Postulate ■was equally unques- 
tionable ivith that which Realism makes — even supposing 
each act by which I know the meaning of a word, or frame 
the abstract idea of a cause, 'was as irreversible as that 
which makes me jom to the consciousness of a body's re 
Kistance the consciousness of its externali*^y , it would still 
hold that, since each of these many a&sumptions has but at 
best the same warrant as the single assumption, the con 
elusion reached through the many must at best bo far less 
certain than the conclusion leached through the one, because 
of the multiplied possibilities of error 

Of course, the reasomng which thus shows that Hypothe 
tiool Realism can never have a logical validity equal to that 
of Positive Realism, applies with still greater foico to the 
derivative hypotheses of Idealism, Absolute Idealism, and 
Scepticism 

§ 4il TVe must, therefore, confess that Reason is utterly 
incapable of showing the unreasonableness of tnose primary 
deliverances of consciousness which yield Subject and Object 
as mdependont existences While, as we before saw, it is 
impossible for Reason to prove ita own superior trustwortbi 
nes«, it is quite possible for it to prove its own inferior 
trustworthmess Self analysis shows that all its dicta being 
derivative, are necessanly less certain than those from winch 
they are deny ed To carryout the simile before used, if, 
as ivitnesses. Reason and Perception give opposite testi 
monies, and Reason clamis to bo belie>ed lu piefercnce, 
cross examination brings out the fact that Beacon’s testi- 
mony IS nothing more than hearsay gamed from Perception 
By its own account, it cannot possibly have doue» anything 
more than compare and interpret the evidences which Per* 
ception has given So long as it limits itself to detecting 
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incongruities among these, and finding out where the/ have 
arisen. Reason performs an all-unportant function, bat it 
exceeds its function, and commits suicide, when it concludes 
the evidence to bo false m substance 

In this sphere, as in other spheres, Reason can do 
nothing more than reconcile tho testimonies of Percep- 
tion -with one another When it proved that the Sun 
does not move round tho Barth, but that tho Barth turns 
on its axis, Reason substituted for an old interpreta- 
tion iihich was irrctoncilablo witn various facts, a new 
interpretation which was reconcilablo with them, while it 
equally well accounted for tho more obvious facts Reason 
did not question tho cxistenco of tho Sun, the Earth, and 
their relative motion , but simply furnished an olternatiro 
conception of their rclativo motion And, similarly, Reason 
m being brought to bear on those deliverances of conscious- 
ness which we distioguish as perceptions of tho estemal 
world, has to rectify many of these by oapelhng the crude 
interpretatiOQS ordinarily bound up inth them, but it has 
to do this, m sneh subordination to the perceptions as to 
loave their essential tcstimouics unquestioned 

Finding that while Reason can do this it can never do 
more than this — finding that any hypothetical doubtlulness 
of the Realistic conception must be immeasurably exceeded 
by the resulting doubtfulness of every anti- Realistic argu- 
ment, wo find that Realism is negatively justified. 
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§ 412 Among tlio many contradictions winch 
Jo hypotheses involve, is the contradiction hetween the 
assertion tliat conscioasnesa cannot bo g,, 

assertion that there exists nothing beyond 
1 or if wo can in no way bo awaro of anything beyon 
sc.oJess,whtt can suggest eithei 
demsl of it ? and how can oven denial of it he 
thought! The very proposition that 
be transcended, adnnts of being put 1:, 

sonting a hmit, and consequently imphea some 
suousness of something beyond the lunit whet 

And then aftei this contradiction, there co jjo 

contradiction The assertion that .„e 

transcended, is acccnipanicd by a tacit ™ e„m 

other proof of an external world than that win 
states of consciousness Whilo that as 

consciousness which asserts its soBC- 

ahove question, and whdo its simple deliver t 

thing exists outside its lunits is held to u^istente 

seems to bo reqmred of it some proof of this ou 
other than that given m terms “f “““ „stence can 

Cleaily, one of two thmgs— either object v^ 

1 rllllPrWlSO than in states of consciousness. 


be known otlierwiso uiau m - "of nor 

la granting everything, or else neither proot no 
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of objective existence can be given otlxenvise than in states 
of consciousness And in this case, if states of conscious- 
ness are held adequate to fiaine a disproof, they must be 
held adequate to fmme a proof Othenviao the whole 
question is prejudged by affirming the power to give 
a negative answer and denying the power to give an affirma- 
tive answer 

§ 443 Eeahsm, then, is positively justified, if it is shown 
to bo a dictum of consciousness working after its proper 
laws "When normal acts of thought, like those which 
establish the truths we hold most certain, are proved to be 
the acts of thought which yield the antithesis of Subject and 
Object, no further demonstration can be asked 

Hence we have to trace the processes by which the Eeahstia 
conception is built up Its rebtive validity we have alrcidy 
seen to be imnicasurablj greater than that of any counter- 
conception , and now we have to test its absolute vaUdity 
Its absolute validity will be shown if we find it to be a 
aece&»ary product of thought proceeding according to laws 
of thought that are umversal 

Our analysis and our subsequent synthesis will bo psycho 
logical rather than logical iTe must hero eiamine the 
fabric of consciousness itself, to ascertain in what way its 
components are umted The ultimate answer to the ques- 
liDii — Why do we think certain things true rather than 
others ? involves the question — ^Why do our states of con 
'Ciousness hang together in this way rather than in that ? 

§ 4-14 In carrying on this inquiry, we shall have to shut 
out, so lai as maybe, the ordinary impbcations of thought 
Wo cannot shut them out actually, wo can shut them out only 
hypothetically The Eealisbc interpretation of our states of 
coiisciouAeas, deep as the very structure of the nervous 
system, cannot for an instant be actually expelled All wo 
can do by way of maintaining tho needful attitude, is per- 
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aistently to ignoro theso Realistic interpretations — to sup 
pose ourselves %7itliout them, and limit our attention to states 
of consciousness considered simply as such 

Our first step will bo to present under its psychological 
aspect that ultimato truth which wo lately dealt with at 
great JengtS under its logical aspect. 
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THE DTNAillCS OP CONSCIOUSNESS. 

§ 445 ^Thcn lliongbt is carried on with precision — wlien 
the mental slates we call words, are translated into the 
mental states they symbolize (wlucb they often are not)— 
thinking a proposition consists in tlio occuiTcnce together in 
consciousness of the subject and predicate *'Tho bird iias 
brown/' is a statement implying tbo umon in thought of a 
particular attnbuto with a group of other attnbutes 

If the inquirer compares vanous propositions thus ren- 
dered into states of consciousness, he finds them unlike m 
lespect of tho facility mtU which tbo states of consciousness 
are connected and disconnected The mental state known 
as brown may be muted with those mental states which make 
up the figure known as bird, without appreciable eflort, or 
may be separated from them without appreciable effort the 
bird may easily be thought of »s black, or green, or yellow 
Contranwise, such an assertion us Tho ice ivaa hot,” is one 
to which he finds much difficulty m making hia mind i espond 
The elements of the proposition cannot bo put together m 
thonglit without great resistance Between those other 
states of consciousness which tho word ice connotes, and the 
state of consciousness named cold, there is a strong cohesion 
—a cohesion measured by tho resistance to be overcome m 
thinking of the ice as hot Further, he finds that m many 
c<ases the states of consciousness grouped together cannot be 
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He considers wtether the attribute alleged is really possessed 
by all members of the class — tries to thinL of some member 
of the class aa not having the attribute And he admits the 
proposition only on. finding that there is a greater cohesion 
in thought between its elements, than between the elements 
of the counter proposition [Hius testing each link in the 
argument, ha at length reaches the conclusion, which he 
tests m the same way If bo accepts it, he does so because 
the argument has established m him an indirect cohesion 
between states of consciousness that were not directly co 
lierent, or not so coherent directly as the argument makes 
them mdirectly But ho accepts it only supposing that the 
connexion between the two states of consciousness composing 
It, IS not resisted by some stronger counter connesion 
If there happens to be an opposing argument, of winch 
the component thoughts ore felt, when tested, to be mom 
coherent , or if, in the absence of an opposing argument, there 
exists an opposing conclusion, of wluch the elements have 
some direct cohesion greater than that which the proffered 
argument mdirectly gives, then the conclusion reached by 
this argument is not admitted 

Thus, a discussion in consciousness proves to be simpiy 
a trial of strength between different connexions in con 
Bciousness — a systematized struggle serving to doternnoo 
which are the least cohereut states of consciousness And 
the result of the struggle is, that the least coherent states of 
cou'sciousnesa separate, while the most coherent remain to 
gether formmg a proposition of which the predicate persists 
m the mmd along with its subject 

§ 447 "What corollary may the inquirer draw, or ratber 
what corollary must he draw, on pushing tho analysis to its 
limit ? If there are any indissoluble connexions, ho is com 
polled to accept them If certain states of consciousness 
absolutely cohero m certam ways, he is obliged to think 
them in those ways The proposition is an identical one* 
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To say that they are necessities of thought is merely another 
way of saying that their elements cannot be tom asunder 
No reasoning can give to these abaolnta cohesions in thoaght 
any better warrant , since all reasoning, being a process ol 
testing cohesions, is itself earned on by accepting the abso- 
lute cohesions , and can, in the last resort, do nothing more 
than present some absolute cohesions in justidcation of others 
—an act which unwarrantably assumes in the absolute co- 
hesions lb offers, a greater value than is allowed to the 
absolute cohesions it would justify Here, then, the inquirer 
comes down to an ultimate mental uniformity — a universal 
law of hia thinking How completely hja thought issubor 
dmated to this law, is shown by the fact that he cannot even 
represent to himself the possibility of any other hw To 
suppose the connexions among Ins states of consciousness to 
be otherwise determmed, is to suppose a smallci force over- 
comiug u greater — a proposition which may ho expressed xa 
u ords but cannot bo rendered into ideas 
Ihcso results tho inquirer arrives at withont assuming 
any other existence than that of what ho calls states of con- 
scioubBGss They postulate nothing about blind or hlattcr. 
Subject or Object They leave wholly untouched the ques- 
tions — what docs consciousness imply ? and how is thought 
generated f There is not involved m tho anal j sis any 
hypothesis respecting tho origin of the^o relations between 
thoughts — how there come to bo feeble cohesions, strong 
cohesions, and absolute cohesions "Whatever some of tho 
terms used may have «!ecmed to connote, it will bo found, 
on evamming each step, that nothing is essentially involved 
beyond mental states and tho connexions among them 
Should tho iDqviTor enter vpoa the explanation of thoxo 
facts, he must consider bow any further investigation is to bo 
conducted, and what js tho possible degree of validity of its 
conclusions Every hypotbe^ls ho enlerlams in trying to 
explain himself to hunself, being an hypothesis expressible 
only m terms of lus mental states, it follows that any 
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process of explanation must itself bo earned on by testing 
tbo cohesions among znentid states, and accepting the 
absolute cohesions His conclusion, therefore, reached 
through repeated recognitions of this test of absolute co- 
hesion, can never have any higher validity than this test It 
matters not what name he gpves to his conclusion — whether 
he calls it a behef, a theory, a fact, or a truth These words 
can be themselves only names for certain relations among 
his states of consciousness Any secondary meanings which 
he ascribes to them must also be meanings expressed m 
terms of consciousness, and therefore subordinate to the laws 
of consciousness Hence he has no appeal from this ultimate 
dictum 


§ 448 Here, then, is an all-sufficient warrant for the asser- 
tion of objective existence Mystenous as seems the con* 
sciousness of something which is yet out of consciousness, 
the inquirer finds that he alleges the reality of this some* 
thmg in virtue of the ultimate law — he is obliged to thmh it 
There is an indissoluble cohesion between each of those 


vivid and definite states of consciousness knovm as a seaso- 
tion, and an indefinable consciousness which stands for a 
mode of being beyond sensation, and separate from himself 
When grasping his fork ond patting food into his mouth, he 
IS wholly unablo to expel from liia mmd the notion of some- 
thing which resists the forco he is using, and ho (.muot 
suppress the nascent thought of an independent existentc 
keepmg apart his tongue and palate, and giving him that 
sensation of taste which he is unable to generate in con 
sciousness by his own activity Though self criticism shows 
him that he cannot know what this is which lies outsido of 
him , and though ho may infer that not bemg able to say 
what it IS, it 13 a fiction, ho discovers that such self cntjcism 


utterly fails to extinguish the conscionsness of it 
icahty. So that even could no account of its genesis ^ 
given, this consciousness woold still remain imperative 
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cannot even be imagined to be untrue without imagmmg the 
absence of that principle of cohesion whereby consciousness 
IS held together. 

§ 449 But while it is impossible by reasoning either to 
veniy or to falsify this deliverance of consciousness, it is 
possible to account for it Mioufestly, if our conclusions 
are simply expressive of tho ways in which our states of con- 
sciousness hang tc^etlier, this imperative consciousness 
which wc have of objective existence, must itself result fi om 
the uaj in which our states of consciousness hang to- 
gether 

Here, then, rises before os a definite course of inquiry. 
Let os examme the cohesions among the elements of con- 
sciousness, taken as a whole, and let us observo whether 
there are any absolnto cohesions by which its elements are 
aggregated into two antithetical halves, standing respec- 
tively for Subject and Object 

Though m the coarse of this inquiry we shall have to uso 
words which connote both Subject and Object — though in 
every illustration taken w© shall have tacitly to posit an ex- 
ternal existence, and in every reference to states of con- 
sciousness we shall have to posit an mtcmal cxistcnco 
which has these states , yet, as before, we must ignore these 
implications. 
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PARTIAL DIFFERENTIATION OF 3DBJECT AND OBJSCT. 

i 450 States of oonscionsness wliicli I name 
and pressures, come to me os I sit on this hench with lie 
,ea.hreese hloinug m my face. Sounds from the hm^r . 
motions of tie waves that stretch away to 
are at the same time present; and I am also . 
of the Sun's warmth and the odour of eea-'veed. IMsc 
states I call, according to their respective c asses, load, « 
bright, or strong. They seem to dll the whole area of con^ 

Bolousness; but a closer inspection proves that they 

After that whiff of sea-weed smell which the 
brought me, there come colours and forms such ns 

• la Its d..pto ol Pnaoptc cnl.Ued ” It. 

fouad a nerflul praUauas,, to^ Ih. 'h"““ d„l»- 

eaulaaca .at. two E™‘ ,7,b. uaua.tat o..w 
go.sted as riio sod acwpo As an u.d.Bpen8abIs luili nirast tt« 

lally set lorlh m tt.i work, I an. oU.sod htm to ean 
s.raral eoatrests bttwtaa tkasa two eroat asgrogatai 
I „ suta Uieni, howamr, w.ti now Ulnaluil.onB and ui a I 
;,.fc.at Fa,U.or, .a p.r.n.n.c. .1 . ‘ “1 „ da. as 

chaptar certain classca ol pkonnmcna which j p, Uicaa 

a Juan and schlioa, «.d th. mnsc.la, wd* 

Tho deliacaUon ol these phenomena, lean.Ierrod to the nest i 
me., ha ,o.ncd with In. ddmenUon .1 cortmn Jhol tt-- ” 
nith-classea that am all-.m,»rtant aa “'““'•'‘"'S Tui K t-t 

oh, eel. V. csisleace. In Una chapter the anl.lhem. d^nhoJ, 
uuly ai MO oltscrtallo dunug aUoitiU fij/ttcaJ pautrUy. 
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beach, gave many years ago » as well as thoughts of all that 
Iiappeucd when I first saw the sea Along with this senes 
there goes a secondary senes, constituting what I know as 
language, helping me to distinguish and identify and con- 
nect the members of the first Presently this particular 
double senes passes into some other A. book m the hand 
of a lady passmg by, introduces afresh certain connected 
states which reading lately aroused in me And so, on 
watching narrowly, I find that m, presence of all these 
aggregated colours, sounds, pressures, Ac, which I am re- 
ceiving, there keep appeanng and disappcanng certain 
others which belong to the same classes, but diOer in 
luttnsity and are differently arranged and combined 

Excluding all theory as to their origins, the first cardinal 
fact to ho set down is, that these two classes of states are 
respectivch vivid and famt 

§ 4ol IVLilo I sit, tho light and the warmth diminish, the 
horizon becomes obscure, and presently n sea fog drifting 
m hides everything but tho shingle stretching out before 
me Tho distant headland with its ’nhito cliff aud sweep of 
green down above, is blotted out , as is also the pier to ray 
right and tho cluster of boats authored on my left What 
IS implied in saying this ? There is implied that tho spe- 
cially-shaped Mvid patches of green and white which T 
(hstinguiahcd as a distant headland, now remain with mo at 
faint patches, having shapes and Tciatwe positions approxi- 
mately tho same , and tho like holds ivith those produced m 
ino by tho pier and tho boats If 1 ask what would have 
h ippened il, no\ er having been in tho place before tho pre- 
vious night, tho sea fog then cxistmg had continued up to 
tho time I took ray scat, I ptrctivc that these faint states 
which 1 now c til the distant headland and tho pier would 
not have existed they exist now as specially combined 
famt states, only because they previously existed as simi- 
laily-tombiDt*d vivid state- This I find to bo tho law of 
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all tli 0 combinations After the bursting of each breakci, 
I hear a rattle and a hiss which I know to ho caused by the 
shingle as it la drawn back by the undor*tow But if I Iiad 
not previously heard these sounds along with the sight of 
pebbles as they were rolled over and knocked together, the 
sounds I now hear would not have been followed by the 
faint states representing this process And on observing 
the uncouibmed states themselves, I find the like holds 
Never having eaten a mangosteen, the name calls up in me 
no faint state hke that which the jmco of tho fruit would givo 
me But a weak state which I distinguish as tho taste of 
a pine apple arises after the name, because tho answcnng 
strong state has occurred m my oxpenence 

Gomptrisoa shows me, then, that the vind states are 
original and the faint states derived It is true that these 
derivative states admit of being combined in ways not 
wholly like tho ways in which the original states were 
combined. Having had the states yielded by trees, moan* 
tama, rocks, cascades, &c , thoughts of these may be 
put together in shapes partially now But if none of the 
various forms, colours, and distributions have been vividly 
presented, no faint re-combinations of them are possible 

§ 452 The wind changes, the sea-fog nacs, and I sco 
again the waves, tho horizon, the headland, tho pier, the 
boats These are arranged just as they were, and exhibit 
similar contrasts True, the Sun is lower , and tho colours 
of the headland, the sea, the sky, have changed somewhat 
Still, tins cluster of vivid visual states corresponds, sub- 
stantially m its colours and absolutely in their relative 
positions, with the cluster I saw before rurther, I observe 
that neither tho tints, nor the shapes, nor the distnbutions, 
are m the slightest degree changcahlo by anything m 
consciousness Sitting motionless, as I do, they sovcrall) 
persist in their respective kinds and intensities , and aro 
held together m a rigid plexus. I am equally power* 
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less OTer the states I know as motions and sounds Xhe 
patch of white I call a sail, continues to pass across other 
patches of colour regardless of any thought I have , and 
after the changing cluster of appearances which I name a 
curling breaker, there inevitably comes, whether I wish it 
or not, a thud on the beach These vivid and ongmal 
states, then, have iho farther character that both thoir 
natures and their order havo a temporary absoluteness 

Far otherwise is it with the faint derivative states 
Though the order among these has certain general charac- 
ters not admitting of change (as that which with every 
consciousness of colour unites some consciousness of super- 
ficial space, or that which along with every idea of touch 
joins some idea of position), yet all their special relations, os 
well as the states themselves, are readily changeable 'W'hilo 
the sea fog shut out the view, the faint states auswenng to 
the previously seen headland and pier and boats, admitted 
of being transposed, or varied m their forms and colonrs, or 
escluded entirely, to be replaced by others in endless com 
bmations the like holds among all other dcnvativo 

states 

So that the nvid originals and the faint copies are con- 
trasted os being, the one absolute!) unalterable whilo 1 
remain physically passive, and the other readily alterablo 
wbilo I remain physically passive 

^ io3 Each set of states has among its members both a 
simultaneous cohesion and a serial cohesion I find no 
moment at nluch I am awaro of any break of succession in 
either oggregate, or of its rLductioc to smglcnesS 

While I remain at rest, thero la a continuity of tho sights, 
the sound*, tho pressure*, tho odours, «Lc If I sit till night 
has shut out tho vmd visual states, still tho sounds of tho 
breakers and tho rolling shingle persist, as do tho pressoro 
I feel from tho scat, tho odour of the sea-weed, and tho 
foelmgs of touch and coolness which tho wind gives me 
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Tlieso maintain the intcgnty of the aggregate of nrid 
states , and liowover many elements of this aggregate are 
absent, I can never discover any moment when they are 
diminished to single file, still less any moment n hen they 
are all absent and the aggregate broken m two For even 
when from weanness I doze, I cannot become aware of any 
di«contmuity of the vivid states, since they continue so long 
as tho power of observing them continuesand their prtsence 
IS kuonm t)io instant consciousness is recovered 

The ]iko IS true of the faint states These also have both 
a simultaneous and a serial cohesion among themselves, 
which IS absolute m the sense that no state can be so 
separated from accompanying states as to exiftt alone, or can 
bo detached from preceding or succoedmg states Plistic 
and changeable as is the senes of faint states, yet no break 
in it, or end of it, can bo found or even imagined, since any 
state of consciousness in which an ending of these faint 
states IS represented, is itself a new state of the «ame kind 

Each set of states thus proves itself a persisteut wholi 
The first is present to roe as made up of states rigidly bound 
m simultaneous order , bound also beyoud my control m 
snccessivo order And the second is made up of states 
bound together in a pliable rather than a rigid way tho 
phabihty being such, however, that while minor displace- 
ments are easy, no total displacement constituting a break 
is possible 

§ 454 The two aggregates thus contrasted as being the 
one composed of the vivid ongmals and the other of the 
taint copies, and each of which is coherent within 
longitudinally and transversely, are not coherent in hke 
manner with one another The one is absolutely mde 
pendent and the other relatively independent 

III broad procession the vivid states — sounds from the 
breakers, the wmd, the vehicles behind me , changing patches 
of colour from the waves , pressures, odours, and tlic rest 
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move on abreast, unceasing and unbroken, wholly without 
regard to anything else m my conscioiisne^ Their inde- 
neudence of the faint states is such that the procession 
of these, in whatever way it moves, produces no effect what- 
ever on them llassed together by ties of their own, the 
vivid states shde by resistlessly 

The procession of the famt stales, however, while it has a 
considerable degree of mdependence, cannot maintam com- 
plete independence The vivid states sweeping past always 
atfect it in a greater or less degree — drag part of it with 
them by lateral cohesion To the moving patches of colour 
yielded by the waves, there cling certam faint states which 
make up the conception of a cold, transparent hquid The 
sounds from the pebbles rolled about by the waves, mevit- 
ably draw along ideas of shape aud colour and hardness 
And after each whiff of sea weed smell, there nse up, 
vaguely or distinctly, thcoghts of the black, wet, tangled 
masses yieldmg it In this manner the vivid scries may 
carry with it much or little of the faint senes , but so long 
as the waking state contmues, it always carries some There 
IS, nevertheless, a portion of the vivid senes, sometimes 
broad sometimes narroiv, which moves on inth a substantial 
independence While goziog at the sea, the tram of faint 
states setup by the sight of the lady with the book, may 
rise into a predommauce aud gam a momentum so great 
that the stream of vivid states scarcely affects it Ihough 
entire unconsciousness of things around is rarely if ever 
reached, yet the consciousness of them may become very 
imperfect , and this imperfect consciousness, observe, results 
from the mdcpeudeuce of the faint senes bccommg for the 
time so marked that very little of it clings to the vivid 
senes 

Wo have, therefore, Iho further cardinal fact, that these 
two aggregates move on side by side with an mdepoudenco 
that IS absolute in the case of the one, while in the case wl 
the other it is partial and sometuncs nearly complete 
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§ 455 The separateneaa of tlicao two aggregates becomes 
yet more conspicuous when we examine tbe states com 
posmg each m reference to their order of succession 
We find the significant fact to be that when for any con 
sequent in the vivid senes we can perceive the antecedent, 
that antecedent exists in the vivid series , and, conversely, 
in the independent part of the faint series, we find that for 
each of the famt consequents there is a famt antecedent 
fn other words, beyond the general cohesion which binds 
each aggregate into a whole, there are, in each aggregate, 
special cohesions between its particular meinbers 

Thus, in the vivid senes, aftci the changing forms and 
rnUniw whinh, ns ywfnd, J caM a njjrhng- hrfiaier, there 
comes a sound made by its fall on the beach com 
bination of famt feelmgs serves to initiate this nvid feehng 
of sound , nor when I receive tb© vivid visual feelings from 
the curling breaker, can I prevent the vivid feeling of 
sound from following Similarly with the motions of the 
boat that w being rowed m front of mo, and simdarJy with 
the setting of the Sun and the changes ofcolour which follow 
In all these cases, antecedents and consequents alike exist m 
the vivid senes , as do also whatever links imite thcui, 
since nothing in the famt senes aflects their unions 

In hke manner when w© trace back our thoughts ami the 
components of our thoughts, we discover that each coherrs 
with a special preceding thought , and wa discover that all 
these cohesions, some absolute, some strong, some feehlc/ 
have an order or method proper to themselves, whicli 
admits of being identified and expressed m terms of tha 
fnint senes And that the proximate causo of the order m 
the famt senes lies within the famt senes, is manifest from 
the fact that the famt senes has a power of changing its 
own Order 

So that the two aggregates present tho additional tnut 
of separateness that each has its own laws of coeiistenc*’ 
and succession These laws, too, present a significant coa* 
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trast. Among tKe vivid states, there are not only certain 
general absolute uniformities of relation, but each particular 
relation when it occurs is absolute. Among the faint senes, 
however, while certain of tho laws are derived (as the states 
themselves are denved) from the vivid senes , and while 
some of these umformities m tho tamt senes are absolute, 
like the corresponding umformities m the vivid senes , tho 
particular relations in the faint senes are, when they occur, 
not absolute, but may bo changed with facihty. 

§ 456 A further distinction between the two aggregates 
IS, that whereas m the ono the antecedent to any conoec^nent 
may or may nob be within the limits of consciousness, m 
the other it is always witbm tho Umits of consciousness 

That white cumulus which has just come over the blue 
sky on the lefb, constitutes a change m tho vivid senes that 
was not preceded by anything I could perceive Sudden os 
it was, the sensation of cold I lately had on the back of my 
hmd took me by surprise , since, not having seen the cloud 
behind, I did not anticipate tho rain«drop which caused the 
sensation Kow that I am startled from my rovena by the 
discordant brayings of a three-boy band, I perceive that 
though, after hearing the sound, there nscs in me a cluster 
of famt states representing tho autecedent, yet the ante- 
cedent not having been in sight, tho sound broke across my 
train of thought without there being within either the vivid 
01 the famt senes anythmg to prepare me for it. 

If, on the other baud, I consider what made me just now 
thmk of death from fever, I find the thought was preceded 
by the thought of abnormal molecular changes m tho blood, 
and this was preceded by the thought of unstable molecules 
that bad been takeji into the blood by respiration , and this 
by tho thought that such molecules are generated by de- 
composition in closed cavities, but not by open dccoraposi- 
tion, and this by the thought that decomposition in closed 
cavities has been insisted on by those who undertake to look 
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after our health , and this by the visual impression from a 
largo iron drain pipe, which runs over the beach down to 
the sea Similarly throughout Every state in the faint 
series has an identifiable antecedent, either in the fvint 
series or in the vivid senes 

This difference is significant as implying a circmnscnp 
tion of the faint aggregate which the vivid aggregate has 
not The possibility of finding the antecedent to each cou 
sequent in the perpetually passing senes of faint states, 
shows that it can bo explored up to its boundary m all 
directions the boundary being either the vind aggregate, 
or the vacuity into which memory cannot pass But the 
vmd aggregate admits of no such complete exploration 
Into that part of it immediately present there are ever 
entering new couiponeata, which make their appesrsoce oat 
of some region lying beyond consciousness 

^ 467 This contrast becomes more conspicuous and 
significant still when, to my experiences of the vivid aggre 
gate as now presented, I add recollections of the ways m 
which it comported itself when before presented riicso 
show to me in two ways that outside that part of it imme- 
diately present, there is always a region of potential azzte- 
cedents, and potential vmd states, without knoivu limits 

Thus if I consider simply the pebble which just shot 
across my area of vision and fell into the sea, I can only say 
that it was a change in tfao vivid aggregate, the autere 
dent of which was somewhere outside the vmd aggregate 
But such motions of pebbles have in past cases had for 
their visible antecedents certain motions of boys, aud 
with the vivid states now produced by the fnllmg pebble, 
there cohere m consciousness the hunt states rcprc'^u^' 
mg Bomo similar antecedent outside the aggregate of vi'U 
states 

This conception of the aggregate of vivid states, as having 
beyond its present hmits an unlimited region in iihicU there 
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exist powers of prodacmg sadi states botli in knoivn com- 
binations and in unknown combinations, gams further dis 
tmctness when I remember bow small a portion of it is 
now present, wbat countless sucb portions have been before 
present , how contmuously these have passed one into 
another, how wholly unexpected have often been the com 
bmations they presented , and how incapable explom 
tions have been of exhausting their varieties 

So comparing the aggregate of the vivid states inth the 
aggregate of the faint states, it results that this last is a 
whole mostly very familiar, the hmits of which have at 
one time or other been everywhere visited, while the other 
is part of a whole which has no discoverable limits 


§ 458 If now I enumerate these several contrasts, I find 
the two aggregates marked off from one another by traits 
which, severally striking aa they arc, constitute when taken 
together a difference transcending all other difftroncos , for 
no one member of either aggrcj,ato is distinguished from 
other members of the same aggregate, by traits so many and 
so strong Here, placed in senes, are the several contrasts 


States of the Tinst Class 

1 Btlativtly vivid 

2 Fredtce sors in time (or 

originals) 

3 TTncliangeablo by vob 

tion m their qualities 

4 Uncbaugcablo by voli 

tion in their simul 
taneous order 

5 Unchangeable by voli- 

tion lu their succcs 
sue order 

0 Form parts of a vivid ag 
gregato neicr Lnonn 
to ho broken. 


States of the Second Class 

1 Relatively faint 

2 Successors m time (or 

copies) 

3 Changeable by volition 

m their qualities 

4 Changeable by volition 

m their simultauLous 
order 

5 Changeable by volition 

m their successive 
order 

6 Form parts of a faint ag 

gregato never knonn 
to bo broken. 
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7 Wlucli IS completely in- 

dependentof the famtj 

8 And has laws that ori- 

ginate within it 


9 Have antecedents that 
may or may not he 
traceable 

10 Belong to a whole of un- 
known extent 


7 Which 13 partially inde- 
pendent of the nvid, 

8 And has laws partly do- 
nned from the other, 
■partly peculiar to 
itself 

9 Have antecedents that 
are always traceable 

10. Belong to a whole ro 
stncted to what wo 
call memory 

These several antitheses, nmtmg to form on ontitJiMS 
which predommates over every other, are partly such as cs O' 
blish themselves m my consciousness not only withou e 
but without the possibility of prevention , and part y sue 
get established m my consciousness by processes t 
some degree voluntary To understand S' 

each aggregate hangs together and separates from 
,t IS needful to observe »hat contrasts are 
any deliberation and what contrasts are deUberately kno 

5 -469 On cnticizmg the investigation I 
making, I Hnd that though I have remained p y 
passive, I have not kept out of my 
brancos of pact acUyitlej and the various c ® 
caused and disclosed All those united faint states ^ 
up my ideas of bqnidity, tangible form, coMnes , 
which are now attLhcd to the patches of j “ 

naves, I find bavo been attached by the help o I 
mental motions long ago repeatedly performo o 

I cannot now detach them, I can see tlint had 1 
through such motions the patches of colour wo 
dragged with them tho famt states represcutmg 

experiences In other words, I can sco that U 

to being passiic now I had always been p 



Lneir separateness hy shtUng by one anotUu more 

readily than at present Each would also, as now, show 
itself to be without break Evidently then the primary 
difibrentiation of each from the other, and integration of 
each with itself, precede all those experiences given by my 
motion, and all the deliberato comparisons which my mo 
tion makes possible 

The secondary antitheses (such as that the vivid are the 
ongmals and the famt tho copies , that the vivid ore on- 
changeable m quality and order by volition, while the faint 
are changeable by it in quality and order ; that the bwa of 
each aggregate he within itself, that antecedents are always 
ascertain ible in the one case and not always in tho other , 
and that there are limits to the ono aggregate and no known 
limits to the other) are antitheses which I perceive can be 
established only by conscious compansons — some of them, 
however, being so obvious as to be recognized almost 
automatically Bat be the delibeiation much or little, the,t 
secondary antitheses it establishes serve to strengthen tlow 
pnmaiy antithesis that is self-established « and 

Finally, I observe that the differentiation thus ant^ 
thought, and afterwards verified and increased by two aggre- 
13 imperative in the sense that there is no poj».ich-? If I 
arresting the process by which it is from instant am met by 
reproduced When deahng with, the *' Assrmshes exam- 
Feelings^' and the " Associabihty of Relatuile, as before, 

H B 2 
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7 


Wliich IS completely m- 
dependeutof the famt. 
And has laws that ori- 
ginate within it 


Have antecedents that 
may or may not be 
traceable 

Belong to a whole of un- 
known extent 


Which 13 partially mde- 
pendent of the vivid j 
Anti has laws partly de 
rived from the other, 
•partly peculiar to 
itself 

■ Have antecedents that 
are always traceable 


10. Belong to a whole re 
Btncted to what we 
call memory 

These several antitheses, uniting to form an antithesis 
which predominates over every other, are partly such as es a 

blish themselves m my consciousness not only withou e 

but without the possibdity of prevention , and partly sue 
got established in my consciousness by processes tto 
tme degree vclontai? To understand 
eoch aggregate hangs togethcrand separates fro 
it IS needful to observe what contrasts are kno 
any deliberation and what contrasts are dehberatel, ano 

a 469 On criticizing tho investigation I 
making, I Snd that thongh I have remaine p f 
passive, I have net kept oat of my thoughts th 
hranccs of past aotivitiea and the various fee S 
caused and disclosed All those muted faint states e 

up my ideas of hgmditj, tangible form, ccldMS . 
whieh are now attached to tho patches of ^ ^ 

waves, I find have been attached by the he p , 

mental motions long ago goM 

I cannot now detach them, I can see that had 
through such motions the patches of colour no 
dragged with them the famt states n.prC 3 entmg 
cjpetiences In other words, I lan sec that '* g,,, 

to being passive now I had always been p 



readily thaa at present Each would aLo, aa now, show 
itself to be without break Evidently then the primary 
difierentiatiOQ of each from the oUior, and mtegrahon of 
each with itself, precede all those experiences given by my 
motion, and all the dehberato comparisons which my mo 
tion makes possible 

Tho secondary antitheses (such as that the Tind are the 
onginals and tho famt tho copies , that the vind are un< 
changeable in quality and order by volition, while the faint 
are changeable by it in quality and order, that the laws of 
each aggregate lie withm itself, that antecedents are always 
ascertainable m the one case and not always in tho other , 
and that there are limits to tho one aggregate and no known 
bmits to the other) are antitheses which I perceive can be 
established only by conscious comparisons — some of them, 
however, being 50 obvious as to bo recognized almost 
automatically But be tho dehberalion much or little, the t 
secondary antitheses it establishes serve to strengthen tiow 
primary antithesis that is self established « and 

Finally, I observe that the differentiation thus ant*^ 
thought, and afterwards verified and increased by two aggre- 
13 imperative m the sense that there is no pos ich ? If I 
arresting the process by which it m from instant am met by 
reproduced When dealing with the " Assrnishes exam 
Feelmgs” and the Associabihfy of Relatmle, as before, 

a B 2 
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tUo vivid aro tho originals and tlio faint tlio copies, tliere 
aro numerous gradations uniting tlio vivid with the famt 
Certain ideas of occurrences may cxcito a slight feeling of 
•what I evil vexation, which reflection maymereaso to an 
anger liko that which tho occurrences themselves would 
produce And tho occurrences thcmsoivcs will at one time 
arouse a less vivid feoliug of auger than tho representation 
of them will at another time So that tho ckssiiicatioD 
by intensity hero fads 

There arc, howoiir, other tests which suffice Take first 
that of cohesion In a few cases, an emotion ■'Oems imme 
diately coherent to a incmhcr of tho vivid aggiegate, as to a 
ocautiful colour or a sweet sound But m tho great mass 
of cases the cohesion of an emotion is not to auy vivid states, 
hut to certain faint states combined lu particular ways 
Fear IS not directly joined to tho visual impressious pro 
duced by tho mouth of % pistol turned towards nio , hut it 
IS joined to certain mtermcdiato faint states, or ideas, called 
up by these vmd states Agiin, an emotion has, 

on common with tho faint state**, tho trait that its autcce 
dent IS always traccablo Instead of being liable to occur, 
as a member of tho vivid senes is, without previous proseuta 
tion of some state with which it is hab tually couuectcd 
it never occurs without my being able to perceive something 
to which it IS attached, that is like something to which it 
had been before attached Further, I find that 

the laws to which these states conform, exist m the fmnt 
senes and not in the vivid senes Among the fu“t 
states I can trace the particular groups which cause par 
ticular emotions , and can perceive relations between the 
varying characters of these and tho varying quantities of 
the emotioua caused As a corollary, I note the 

further fact, that whilo the vivid aggregate may slide hy 
and produce little or no effiict on the emotions, the faint 
aggregate irresistibly carries with it the special emotions 
belonging to its passmg combinations A feeling of g^r 
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o- of J 07 cannot persist if the sets of ideas to which it is 
related pass awaj, and are replaced hj sets of other 
kinds And once more, those eletoents of con- 

RCioosness have, m comoion with the aggregate of faint 
states, the character that there are limits which they do not 
exceed I am familiar with all these feelings up to their 
bounds, and continued exploration does not disclose endless 
new regions and new combinations 

Thus the classification of them is clear Thongh there 
are both vivid and famt emotions — actual emotions 
and the ideas of them — these all belong to the famt 
aggregate 

§ 461 These peculiar members of the famb aggregate 
have a general character of great significance— they tend 
to sob up changes m a certain combination belonging to the 
nvid aggregate I refer to the fact that the emotions 
initiate what aro known os bodily movements Not, in- 
deed, that they alone possess this power, for the vind 
aggregate has components of sundry kinds winch, reaching 
great intensities, also do this, though in a difibrent way 
Passing over the effects of these, as here of no concern, it is 
to be noted that each emotion excites muscular contraction, 
great m proportion as it is strong 

Thus on hearing at my back a voice which I recognize 
as the voice of a Irieiid, the particular sounds, unlike 
the many other vivid states of all kinds present to me, 
excite a wavs of pleasurable feelmg which puts an end to 
my quiescence What is this which happens, considered 
from our present stand pomt^ "While I sat •still, 

the sets of vivid states known to me as hand and knee were 
not manifestly distingmshed from the rest of the vivid 
aggregate they apparently belonged to ic m just the same 
way as the seat and the shmgle before me But now the 
transformation caused by tbta emotion, makes me aware that 
the Bet of vivid states I call my kind has some connexion 
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wth, tlio faint aggregate , for, after a feeling of muscular 
tension wtich tlio emotion excites, the liand suddenlj 
changes its place The knee, too, on which vaj hand w^. 
lying, similarly proves to have this peculiar relation to the 
eujotions and the aggregate of faint states mclndmg them 
for it also moves Of certain vivid states belong 

mg to other classes, Iho like is true The emotion felt 
goes on presently to initiate other musculai tensions, 
and after them special sounds — I speak Over the vivid 
sounds of the waves and the shingle the aggregate of the 
famt states mcluding the emotions, has not the slightest 
power , hut here is a peculiar group of vivid sounds which 
the faint senes can set up — its antecedents and the law of 
its comhmations are m the faint senes How the 

like holds of sundry vmd feelings of touch, as those I have 
in rising, in speaking, and m stepping forwards to meet my 
fnend, need not he particufanzed 

On further investigating this portion of the vivid aggre* 
gate which I find thus peculiarly related to the faint aggre* 
gate, it proves to be m sundry other ways distmgnislied 
from the rest Here are the traits which mark it oif 
Though as a whole tlie rest of the vivid aggregate la 
ever present, yet no one of its components, or combination 
of its components, is ever present Bub this particular 
portion of the vivid aggregate la ever present, more or 
less distinctly There is no time at which all components 
of it, both visual and tactual, are absent from conscious- 
ness A special cohesion is observable m this 

combination of vmd states The members of the rest of 
the vivid aggregate, while th^ cohere m such wise that no 
severance can be made of the whole they form, do not per- 
manently cohere under particular relations though many 
groups of them do within themselves But this peculiar 
group IS especially coherent within itself, and such 
variability as is possible in the relations of its parts, never 
approaches to discontinuity It is quite sharply 
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limited Instead of an aggregate -which we may erploro 
perpetually without finding any bounds, exploration renders 
the bounds of this portion of the vmd aggregate per 
fectly familiar The order of its components, both 

in coexistence and succession, is knowable m a relatively 
high degree The rest of the -vivid aggregate has an inex- 
haustible senes of new combinations in space , but the com- 
binations in space of this portion of the -nvid aggregate 
are obviously limited Such of them as constitute the 
\isible and tangible forms of the hmbg are almost fixed , 
and tho':© others which arise by changed attitudes of the 
limbs come withm definite houts of variation. So, 

too, is it with the laws of relation among its changes 
these are comparatively specific Between certenn muscular 
tensions, certain, changes in tho states I know as tangible 
forms, and certain changes in the states I know as visible 
forms, there are particnlar dependencies— dependencies 
much more fully knowable than those exhibited by changes 
throoghout the rest of the vivid aggregate 

In some -way or other, then, there is attached to the faint 
aggregate a particuhr portion of the vivid aggregate, and 
this is unlike all the rest as being a portion always present, 
as having a special coherence among its components, as 
having known limits, as having comparatively restricted and 
well known combmations subject to fatnibnr laws, and 
especially as having in the fimt aggregate the antecedents 
of its most conspicuous changes 

^ 462 On pursning the examinabon I come upon another 
series of significant facts The changes winch states m the 
faint aggregate set up m this particular part of the vivid 
aggregate, prove to he the meaoa of settmg up special 
cl^es of chauges in tho rest of the vivid aggregate 

After a certain thought come tho vivid changes which 1 
call abutting my eyes , aud forthwith the visual part of the 
vmd aggregate is absent I open them agam — it re appears 
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I more my iead, and wlule one part of the nnd aggregate 
goes out of consciousness, tlicre corned mto couscionsness a 
part of corresponding extent whicli was not before present I 
turn round, and all that part of the nnd aggregate which I 
know as nsual is replaced by a part equally large but 
different, and which may have nerer been present be- 
fore The like holds to some extent with sounds 

By similarly settmg up a much more complex set of nnd 
changes, I close my ears, and comparatire stillness results , 
I take away my fingers, and there return mto the nnd 
aggregate the members I had excluded Once 

more, multiplied tactual changes are caused by prcnoas 
changes which my ideas set up in this peculiar limited 
portion of the nnd aggregate Through bodily mo- 
tions I get endless vanetiea and combinations of touches 
and pressures Stretching out an arm I grasp, and tbero 
arises a particular group of these nnd states, I desist, 
and they cease 

Beyond thus shutting out, or admitting, parts of the nnd 
aggregate, ond so changing it relatively, I am able, witlua 
limits, to change it absolutely Ideas and emotions, ex 
citing muscular tensions, givo my limbs power to transpose 
certain clusters of nnd states As I nse I lay hold of 
my umbrella, and make the set of visual states which I know 
by that name, move across tho sets of visual states I know as 
the shmgle and the sea Unlike most changes in tho nnd 
senes, which, as I sat motionless, proved to be quite lude 
pendent of tho faint senes, ond to have antecedents among 
themselves, these changes in the vind senes have cheir 
antecedents in the faint senra. Their proximate antecedents 
are, indeed, the touches, pressures and muscular tensions 
previously set up on this peculiar portion of the nn 
aggregate , but these aro set up by menjbrrs of tho famt 
aggregate 

Thus the totality of my consciousness is ihvisible into a 
faint aggregate which I call my mmd , a special part of ® 
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vivid aggregate colienng witi tliis in vanous ways, which I call 
my body , and the rest of tho vivid aggregate, which has no 
such cohorenco with tho faint aggregate This special part 
of tho vivid aggregate which I call my body, proves to bo a 
part through wh ch tho rest of tho vivid aggregate works 
changes in tho faint, and through which tho famt works 
certain changes m the vivid And in consequence of its in 
tcrmediato position, I find myself now regarding this body 
as belonging to tho vivid aggregate, and now as belonging 
to the same whole with tho famt aggregate, to which ib is 
so intimately related 

§ 163 We have at length reached a pomt of view 
whence tho expononces that givo concreteness to those dis- 
tinctions, and comparative solidity to tho conceptions of self 
and not-self, will bo properly appreciated 

Thus far wo have considered the body only as a combina- 
tion of vivid states through which the rest of tho vivid 
aggregate affects the faint aggregate, and through winch 
tho faint aggregate affects tho rest of the vivid We have 
now to consider tho body as a combination of nvid states, 
somo parts of which can initiate changes in its othor part-), 
and can also havo changes initiated by its other parts in 
them 

'Whilo my hand rested on my knee, neither of tho two 
was distingnishablo by any immediatBly present character 
from the rest of tho vivid aggregate , but when emotion l<*d 
to transposition of them, they becamo distingnishablo from 
it This transposition not only changed their relations to 
the rest of tho vivid aggregate, but also their relations to 
one another , and when transpositions of this kind aro made 
in particular ways, they introduce elements which the expe- 
riences thus far considered do not contain Observe now the 
simplest of these elements I draw my hand over 

my knee There is a vivid feclmg I call touch, cohering in 
my consciousness with the cluster of vivid visual feelings I 
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call my hand, which is being transposed by la oscular ten 
Sion Meanwhile, that other part of the Find aggregate J 
know as my knee, also has joined with it a feeling of touch , 
which, howeYer, changes its place as the hand moves Ig 
normg details, the noteworthy feet is that m one part of 
this peculiar vivid aggregate controlled by it, the faint 
aggregate actively causes a vivid change, and thereby sets 
up in another part of this peculiar vivid aggregate another 
vind change, which differs from the first in this, that its 
immediate antecedent is not in the faint aggregate That 
IS to eay, canscs in the faint aggregate can, through one 
part of this vivid aggregate belonging to it, work in 
another part of this vivid aggregate belonging to it, clFects 
like those producible by causes esas+ing in tlio rest of the 
vivid aggregate Now I close my fingers m such 

■way as to grasp my knee After that antecedent in the faint 
aggregate which I call the resolve to do this, there como tho 
feelings of muscular tension and pressnro m my fingers, and 
tho feeling of pressure in my knee But vmd states of con 
sciousness such as this piossure mtny kneo, have aforctuncs 
followed changes in that part of the vivid aggregate which I 
have found to be absolutely independent of tho faint IlcrCi 
then, IS another case in which an antecedent existing among 
these faint states I group as my mind, by changing a parti 
cular group of the vivid states I know as my bod), 
set up in another group of these vmd states I know as 
my body, a ebungo like the chango set up m it by ante- 
cedents not discoverable either in my mind or ui my 
body Once moro, I seize between my fingi-rs 

lleili of my knee, and along with strong effort in tho one 
]]laco I feel sharp pain in the other llus pain diSlrs m no 
respect from pains that have followed antecedents in tliat 
fivid aggregate which is wholly independent of tho font, 
though now tho pun is traceable, through tho interme- 
diation of a special part of tho vmd, to an ontcccdfut 
»a tho faint Three kinds of cxpcncnccs thus 
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unite to sliovT me that like efiEecta are producible by ante- 
cedents existing respectively in these two great antithetical 
aggregates , and therefore nmte to suggest that there must 
be somethmg m. common between these antecedents Or, to 
express the fact simply as a iact of cohesion, I find that as 
to these feehngs of touch, pressure, and pain, when self- 
produced, there cohere those states in my consciousness 
which, were their antecedents, it happens that when they 
are not self-produced, there cohere with them in my con- 
sciousness the famt forms of such antecedents — nascent 
thoughts of some energy akm to that which I used 
myself. 

One further verification is reached by one further sec 
of experiences Sundry parts of the peenhar combination 
of vind states I call my body, are capable of being both 
simultaneously and alternately active and passive — gene- 
rators of vivid states and recipients of vind states. I put 
my right and left hands together, so that each grasps tho 
other, "NThcn, m rcsponso to my wish, the nght contnrts, 
there come, along with feelings of tension in it, fceliogs 
of pressure in the left hand , and tice lerid when I con- 
tract the left hand Thus I get complete equivalence 
between the modes of existence of vivid states directly 
initiated by the faint, and tho«e not directly mitiatcd by 
tbe faint That which I am conscious of as effort in the 
one hand, 1 am conscious of os pressure m the other tho 
two varying together m degree And on squeezing with 
tho other band, this relation is inverted Each hand, then, 

IS a scat of what 1 class among my states of conscious- 
ness as active power, and is a scat of that pressure whidi, 
cohenng with it, I call tho cfTcct of this power If I 
contract the hands alternately, each m succession yields 
evidence of tho cqmialence, and if I contract them both 
at once they yield simultaneous evidence of it At tho 
same tune, each hand opposes to tho other what I dis- 
tinguish as resistance. So that the sense of effort m 
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tTiii strasTims hand, tlio concomitant sense of resistance 
?rL tlie liand grasned, and the sense of pressnr. 

Srof c?nsciousnes^so coherent that no one of them 
can come into oonscionsness without draggmg per i 
tlie others with it 

S 464 Consider how, m consequence of 
nonces yielded by the rest of "ho Timd aggr „ 
sanly formulate themselves 

If I grasp the hand of my friend in . , l,),e 

the hand with which I grasp is 
those I had before The fte ftcl 

with these feelings I have nob m my g He 

ing of pressure But to the He con 

resistance simultaneously l^and frra^ed 

Boiousness of a pressure the 

Though this does hot anse m e vmi 
hand was my own, it irresistib y “™ though I 

Similarly, when my friends hand g P „f 

have not now m mv conscionsne s *0 ™ lire 

effort I had whon I grasped it with my th 
mstihly coheres with the received j H effort 

the effort equivalent to -t-I h"'" =“ cohenng with this 
as enistingin my fnend'e h^d "hik; such 

there also goes an idea of the fcchng 

men that which resists my ' “tie^ some pirl 

shaped, colonrcd, or otherwise m mf 

of myself or another moving creature, g P „,llic 

oonscionsness with things lean ™“™^;j;”th= rep« 

less nnahlo to suppress from my cons sorrtl>h'“ 

.O„lation of the pressure occarrmg m it »» jHcn 

ftereslncelffereabyittomyrnuscular^^^^^ 

arises in me an idea of strmn, “f '^ypossibiMf ea 
me those vivid feelings I cannot by any p 
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cluvle this consciousness of a forco in the viTid aggregate 
somehow allied to that which I distinguish a* force m the 
ihint aggregate — cannot break the huh which association 
has produced between these states of consciousness 

§ 4G5 To the experiences of passive resistance m the 
vivid aggregate which generate these connexions m con- 
sciousness, have to be added the espenences of its actual 
energies These make the connexions still stronger , 

A weight which I hft with difficnlty^ which I see lifted 
b} another with what I know as marks of effort^ and which 
afterwards I see raised by a steam crane, inevitably excites 
in the other cases a consciousness of some force existing m 
it hke that which antagonized my own force when I hfted 
it A pain now produced in my knee by my own fi«t 
brought down upon it, and now produced in it by the 
blow of some foreign body which ^t mo unawares, has to 
be thought of in the second as the equivalent of a 
force akin to that known as its antecedent m the first 
case "When, by muscular effort, I give a body motion 
through space, and know that its energy, as measured by 
the etfects, is proportionate to the muscular energy I use, 
and when I see a body projected by soma other igeucy 
work like effects , both its motion and its effects have 
cohenng with them the consciousness of some cause of 
change equivalent to the cause I felt in my own limbs So 
that to every motion in the vivid aggregate which has not 
for its antecedent a tanscolar tension excited by an 
emotion in me, tnere inevitably cohures a nascent con- 
sciousness of an antecedent which takes the vague form 
of some such, teasmu — symbolited by the sause cf 
effort 

The general result is that the vmd aggregate, both as 
manifesting passive resistance and as manifesting active 
energy, mentably comes to have associated with it m 
consciousness, the idea of power, separate from, but m 
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some way akin to, tho power wLicb tbc faint ag^^ato 
^cir^atiially orolveA witHn UselC.* 

* To the an&lyscs set forth in tliu chapter and its predecriaor, it viU 
perhaps bo objected that, nfemogaa they cwatMtiy do to simsliaoeoiij 
and successive order among the Tiiid and the faint states, they postulate 
antecedent consciousnesses of Space and Tine , one of which, at any rate, 
involves the notion of objective existence. On tbis cnticism I mayrcmirk, 
IQ the first place, that in its initial form this distinction of order does not 
involve the developed consuonsness of Space, as «e have it (|| 3CC, 7J 
Aod'm tho second pUce, I may remark that the rxplorabonof the limbs by 
one another, which we foond to be the process througb wbiih the eoncep* 
tiuns of Space and Time become developed, turns out here to be also the 
process by which the conceptions of bnbject and Object become sbwplf 
distingmshed and severally integrated. The relation of Subject and Object 
is organized as a form of thought by the same expencsccs which organiza 
Space and Time as forms of thought ; and tbs organisations of them, giisg 
on pari pauu, farther one another. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

DEVELOPED COSCEPTIOV OP TUE OBJECT 

^ 4Gd ItK'aa pomtod out m 3il7 8 tliat tlie imprcsoion 
^0 coll resistance^ ilio primordial; the universal; tlio 
everpresent constitneot of conscionsucss ‘*lt is pnm 
crdial m tho sense that it is an impression of which the 
lowest orders of creatures show themselves susceptible ” 
« It IS universal, both as being cognizable by every 
creature posscssmg any sensitiveness, and usually as being 
cognisable by all parts of tho body of each It is 

evei present, inasmuch as every creature, or at any rate 
every terrestrial creature, is subject to it during tho 
whole of its existence And it was shown, that this con- 
sequently ^'becomes the mother tongue of thought, m 
which all tho first cognitions aro registered, and into which 
all symbols afterwards learnt are interpretable ” 

Hence along with the segregation of our states of con- 
sciousness into vivid and faint, the consciousness of some- 
thing which resists comes to be tho general symbol for 
that independent existence implied by the vivid aggregate 
Wo have just seen that mutual exploration of our hmbs, 
excited by ideas and emotions, estabhshes an indissoluble 
cohesion m thought between active energy as it wells up 
from tho depths of our conscioosness, and the equivalent 
resistance opposed to it, as well as between this resistanca 
opposed to it and an equivalent pressure in the part of the 
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body wlucb resists Heaco tho root-conceptiou of exist- 
ence beyond oonsciouanosa, becomes that of resistance plus 
some force which tho resistance measures. 

This essential element m our consciousness of the vivid 
aggregate, is also tho essential element jn our consciousness 
of each part distinguished aa an mdindual object The 
unknoivn correlative of tho resistance offered by it, ever 
nascent in thought under tho form of muscular stram — the 
unknown correlative which wo think of as defying our 
efforts to crush or rend tho body, and therefore as that 
which holds tho body together, is necessarily thought of 
as constituting body On remembenng how difficult we 
find it to conceive aeriform matter as body at all, how 
liquid matter, ao incoherent that it cannot preserve its 
shape, IS recognized as body in a qualified sense , and bow, 
where the matter is sohd, the notion of body is so mtunately 
united witb tho notion of that which mamtams continuity, 
that destruction of continuity is destruction of the body; 
we shall seo clearly that this unknown correlative of tho 
vivid state wo call pressure, symbolized m the known terms 
of our own efforts, constitutes what we call matenal sub- 
stance. 


§ 467 One other component of co-ordinate importance 
enters into the conception That which, to our thought, 
constitutes a body, is that which permanently 
together those infinitely-vaned vivid states the body gives 
us, as we change our relations to it and as it changes its 
relations to us 

When, in examining Hume’s argument, we inquired wha 
was meant by assertmg the existence of impressions, on 
implying that impressions with their famt copies, ideas, ore 
the only things known to exist , we found that 
have existence only m a sense utterly at variance with ® 
ordinary sense After notmg how the countless differ^^ 
impressions yielded by an object we approach, or mors' 
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round, change from mstant to instant, we saw that if any 
one of these nvid states of consciousness, or any cluster of 
them, 13 to be regarded as that which exists, then existence 
means absence of persistence 

Here, convei^ely, we imve to note that that which, persists, 
and therefore that which wo must say exists, is the nexus 
to these ever varymg appearances I walk round an object, 
or, if it 13 small, turn it about m my hands, and of tho 
variously formed patches of colour and other vivid slates of 
consciousness it yields me, no one remains tho same for 
more than an mstant each impression may pass through 
a score different phases m a second Yet each is con- 
tinuous through all its metamorphoses, and each pre- 
serves a continuity of its changing relations with its 
neighbours all of them similarly changing and similarly 
coherent Moreover, their cohesion is snch that after 
I have made an entire circmfc of the object, or, if small, 
tnrned it quite round, each patch of colour comes once 
more into view, and resumes the form it had at first, as well 
as the same relations to the rest Further, if 1 make such 
movements of retreat that this duster of vivid states disap 
pears completely , and if foryears I do not male the coonter- 
movements needful to bnng it again, into consciousness, 
I nevertheless find that when I domake these counter move- 
ments, it presents itself mth its members substantially as 
they were before, and cohering under substantially the same 
relations 

So that among all the changes there is something 
permanent These multitudinous vivid states of my con- 
sciousness had none of them any permanence , and the one 
tlimg which had permanence was that which never became 
a vivid state of my consciousness — the somethmg •nhich 
kept together these vivid states, or bound them into o group 
By an ultimato law of my intelhgence I class together tho 
states of consciousness which are like, and class apart those 
which aro unbke Tho most conspicuous contrast presented 
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in tlie vivid aggregate os a whole, as well as in each of 
its parts, IS tlio contrast between that which perpetually 
changes and that which docs not cli'ingc — between each 
ever-varying cluster of vivid states and thoir unvarying 
nexus This transcendent distinction needs a name I mu^t 
use somp mark to imply this duration as distinguished from 
this trausitonnoss — this permanence m the midst of that 
which lias no perinanenco And the word esasteuce, as 
applied to the unknown itcxits, has no other meaning It 
espressos nothing beyond this primordial fact ui my ex- 
pcnence. 


§ 468, See, then, how completely, by observation of oor 
states of oonsciousuoss, and of the ways in which they 
segregate, there is evolved a conclusion not in conflict with 
our primitive beliefs but m liarmoDy with them 

While wo are pliyaically passive, our states of conscioosflwt 
11 resistibly separate tbomselves from instant to instant into 
the two great aggregates, vivid and faint, eavh coherent 
withm Itself, having its own antecedents, its own laws, oa 1 
being in various ways distinguished from the other And 
tViia partial differoutiatiou betwcoa the two antithetical 
existences wo call Subject and Object, estabhahmg itself 
before deliberate compansou is possible, is made clearer ly 
deliberate companion 

On changing from passivity to activity— on evolvmg lha 
feeling which excites muscular motion, and using the limbs 


for mutual exploration, this partial differentiatiou is com- 
pleted For such exploration shows that muscular ten»ioo^ 
resistance, and pressure, ara correlatives and equivalents , 
that the vivid aggregate can mitiate two out of these 
three correlatives — the pressure and the resistance, 
that these imply a sometlimg equivalent to the tiu^ 
Hence the vivid aggregate necessarily comes to be thoog^if’ 
.of as not simply independent of the faint, but as beuig. 
uke it, a fountam of power At 1 ^his conception of i** 
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a fountam of power, i3 made diatincfc by espeuences of 
changea directly caused la ua by it, liko those directly 
cauacd la us by our owa energies 

The general concephon thus formed of an independent 
soyreo of activity beyond conscioosness, develops into % 
more special conceptiou when wo esammo tho particular 
clusters of vind states aroused m as For wo find that 
each cluster, distingniahed by us as an object, is a separata 
«eat of the power with which the objective world as a 
whole impresses us *\Vo find that irhile it is this power 
which gives unity to tho cluster, it is aLo this power which 
opposes our energies And wo also find that this power, 
holding together the elements of the cluster notwith 
standing tho endlessly varied changes they undergo m con- 
sciousness, IS therefore thought of by us as persisting, or 
continuing to esist, in the midst of all these mazufestations 
which do not contmuo to oust 

So that these several sets of experiences, unite to form 
a conception of something beyond consciousness which is 
absolutely independent of consciousness , which possesses 
power, if not like that m consciousness yet equivalent to it , 
and which remains fixed in the midst of changing appear- 
ances And this conception, unihog mdependcnce, perma- 
nence, and force, is tho conception we hare of Hatter * 

* It u Qot too late to xiAme here an expenenca vrhicli eboald have beea 
named m the lost chapter — an expenence vrhich, perhaps mord than any 
other aids in developing the cooscionaness of objective power If with 
one hand I grasp a doger of the other hand and pall, there occars along 
(nth the central uutiatiag mot ve a sense of strain in the arm which pslts 
At the same time in the other arm which resists there u an ef^aivaleot 
se se of etraia with its ei^aiiateatceatni motive. All these elements vary 
tOg ther If I puU the Seger haul there is a greater expenditnre of 
internal power and a greater feeling of tension in the pnlling arm hut 
there is more I cannot put forth Uus harder poll if the other arm gives 
— it most oSer areustaocesoeasiued by aneqaivaleat mascolartensioo 
ami an eijairalent central impalse. 'Now Uie finger polled is objective to 
the hand and arm polling, just as much as though it were the finger o) 
another person hot as being a finger connected with my own conscioos 

1 \ 2 
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§ 469 And now beforo closing the chapter, let mo 
parontheticall/ remarL on a stnhjag paraUelism between 
the conception of tho Object thus built up_, and that which 
wo shall find to be tho proper conception of the Subject 
For just in tho same way that tho Object is tho unknown 
permanent iiaruA which 13 noTcr itself a phenomenon but is 
that which holds phenomena together , so is the Subject 
the unknown permanent nexiis winch is never itself a state 
of consciousness but which holds states of consciousneas 
together Limiting himself to pelf analysis, tho Subject 
can never learn anything about this further than 

that it forms part of tho nexus to that peculiar imd aggre 
gato ho distinguishes as his body If, however, he males 
a vicarious exammation, tho facts of nervous structure and 
function as exhibited m other bodies liko his owu, enable 
him to SCO how, for each changing cluster of ideas, there 
exists a permanent nexus which, in a sense, corresponds to 
the peiinanont n&rus holding together tho changing cluster 
of appearances referable to tho external body 
Tor, as shown in earlier parts of this work, an idea is 
the psychical side of what on its physical side i3 an m* 
volved set of molecular changes propagated through an 
involved set of nervous plexuses That which makes 
possible this idea is the pro-existence of theso plexuses, so 
organized that a wave of molecular motion diffused through 
them will produce, as its psjthical correlative, the compo 
nents of* conception, in due order and degree. This 
idea lasts while the waves of molecular motion last, cca=mS 

ness I haFo m it, ood the arm beinog i(^ a measura of the reactien tbsl ^ 
erjuiTalent to tiie action of my otbor ana. IThfin insteail of my iBgcr 
I pull the finger of another perwH), there arwes i nascent consciousncs*, 
idea, of asta-am in the arm of that person. And when the object pal® ^ 
what I distinguish as inanimate, the reaction against the action of my * 

IS represented in my conscionsDeBa by the aame symbol— a symem 
becomes very dominant when I grasp the opposite ends of an oDje 
my two hands, and on pulling it find that its cohesion is measured y 
abdity to transfer the sense of stnuo Irom the one arm to the other 
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when they cease, bat that which remains is the set of 
plexuses These constitute the potentiality of the idea, 
and make possible future ideas like it Each such set of 
plexuses, perpetually modified m detail by perpetual new 
actions , capable of entering into countless combmations mth 
others, just as the objects thought of entered into countless 
combinations , and capable of having its several parts van- 
ously excited just as the external object presents its com- 
bmed attributes in vnnous ways, is thus the permanent 
mtemal nexus for ideas, answering to the permanent ex- 
ternal nexus for phenomena And just as the external 
nexus 13 that which continues to exist amid transitory 
appearances, so the mtemal nerus is that which continues 
to exist amid transitory ideas The ideas have no more a 
continued existence than wo have found the impressions to 
have They are like tho successive chords and cadences 
brought out frooi a piano, which successively die away as 
other ones are sounded And it wonld be as proper to say 
that these passmg chords and cadences thereafter exist in 
the piano, as it is proper to say that passmg ideas thereafter 
exist in the brain In the one case, as in the other, the 
actual existence is the structure which, under like conditions, 
again evolves like combmations 
It IS true that wo seem to have somewhere withm us 
these sets of faint states answenng to sets of vivid states 
which oucQ occurred It is true that lu common life 
ideas are spoken of as being treasured up, forming a store 
of knowledge the imphed notion bemg that they are duly 
arranged and, as it wore, pigeon holed for future use It is 
true that in psychological cxphinatious, ideas are often 
refeiTed to as thus having a contmued existence It is true 
that our forms of expression wi such as to make this im 
phcation unavoidable, and that in rnsmy places througbont 
this work, the phrases used apparently countenance it 
though, I believe, they are always transformable into their 
scientific equivalents, as above expressed But here, as in 
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takes for granted that if one mental act is single and simplej 
while another is composed of many acts each at best 
bat similarly simple, there is a doubtfulness in the single 
act greater than in the senes of such acts And it takes for 
granted that when between deliverances of consciousness, 
given respectively in vivid states and in faint states, there 
IS a contradiction, the deliverance given in faint states must 
be accepted m preference Thus the derived is to set aside 
that from which it la derived , a ser es of links is to be 
regarded as stronger than any one of its single links , and 
consciousness is moie to be trusted when its terms are 
indistinct than when they are distinct 

After inferring that some fundamental error must pervade 
the thinking winch involves these impossible assumptions, 
we saw that a criterion of certainty was the first thing to be 
settled, since until both sides agree Low a true proposition 
IS to be distinguished from an untrue proposition, no step 
towards a conclusion can be made good This committed 
ua to such an analysis of propositions os distmguishes them 
into those which are decomposable and those which ore no 
further decomposable — these last alone admitting of rigoroaa 
testing And then, among the propositions which admit of 
rigorous testing, we discovered the fundamental difference 
to be, that id some the predicate invariably exists along with 
its subject, while m others it does not Noting that a pro 
position of which the predicate invanably exists along with 
its subject, IS one we therefore accept and cannot hut; accepb 
we went on to ask howr propositions of this kmd are to he 
discriminated from others Discnmination we saw could he 
effected only by trying to find a case in which the subject 
exists without tho predicate , and this is trymg to couceive 
the negation of the proposition Hence it became clear that 
a proposition of which tho negation is mconceivablo, must 
inovitabljr be accepted , and that such a proposition is tru*., 

IS the Universal Postulate After meetmg ^0 cnticisros on 
this criterion, wo finally discovered that not even » reason 
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lor doubting its validity can be given -mthout tacitly assert 
mg its vididity Tins being oar test of trntb, it was nes 
pointed out that whether it be absolutely valid or not, tin 
probability of error la any conclusion reached, will be greal 
in proportion to the number of times the test has been used 
IlaviDg thus decided on a definite method of valuation, 
we proceeded to value by it the Realistic and Anti-Reahstic 
conclusions On examining their respective propositions, and 
still more on examining the respective justifications offered 
for them, we found that Anti Reabsm, even were it not open 
to other fatal criticisms, is open to the fatal cnticism that its 
possibiUties of error are relatively multitudinous It cannot 
even frame its conception, still less construct its argument, 
without mailing many times over that assumption which 
Realism makes but onco And thus is Realism negatively 
justified any hypothetical uncertainty it may have is incom- 
parably less than that of Anti Realism 
From negative justification wo passed to positive justifi- 
cation This we sought in the ultimate structure of con- 
sciousness the implication being that RcoLsm ''is positively 
justified, if it 13 shown to bo a dictum of consciousness 
working after its proper Kws On examining conscious 
ness to ascertain what makes us think this or that, wo saw 
that our thoughts aro mcntably determined by tho relative 
cohesions among our componeut states of consciousness 
Ricry instant ideas form trams that result from these 
cohesions , if thcro are opposing teudcucics among them, tho 
strongest cohesions necc'isitato tho course taken , and where 
wo have to examine them, wo can do nothing more 
than test tho relative cohesions of their components aud 
accept the absoluto cohesions It is impossible even to 
imagine my law of consciousness other than the lau that 
tho indissoluble cohesions remain with us instead of the 
dissolublo ones All consciousness, rational, perceptive, or 
wliatever else wo may name it, being framed in conformity 
iviUi this law, it results that if there is an indissolublu 
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col.e™ii tetwee. rest of conscioUBness “"■I ®™ 
soiousnesB Bymiolizmg msteooo beyond ita ™ ^ 

to accept tb .3 missolublo cohesion m the same way as a J 
othei^r rather m a way transcending every , 

all other cohesions in consciousness will hrea 
this Eeahsm, then, would be positively justified even were 
the genesis of this consciousness of existence b^ d 
scioLess inexplicable But further exammation of these 
coliesioaa esplama it3 genesis 

On watching how all its states behave, we 
scionsness separates into two 
within Itself that it can never be broken. « 
an independence that is complete in the one ^ 

m the other That is to say. 

quite regardless of any Xd “”'1 

by reason, consciousness differentiates in 
faint aggregates in virtue of “^03.0- -h A „ 

determine all tbougbt— eoeb tbo other 

berentwitbin Itself and relatively inco 

These aggregates, aLtingmslicd when 

even during quiescence, become furth ‘ sad 

there arise the states of consc.onane 
accompany motion By q ,j 5 rgy m 

between the consciousness of what I on 8^^ j 

and certain ebanges lu '1’“““’ the idto"'? 

gate I call my body, mid by disci “^8 „p „ 

between these changes and ebauges t 

the rest of the vivid aggregate , these 

penenccs produce in mo uu “distol 

tween tbo consciousness of such oth of 

consciousDCss of aomo other energy— a 

effort m my consciousncsa symboltzuig 

not in my consciousness jVaggrcg““‘ 

tlic states of conscionsucss into tho ‘ ^,„/po«r 

Subject and Object , and tins cohesion of th / 

with tbo elumges m tbo one, and consequent CO 
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idea of pcxcer vnth tiiQ changes m. tho other, result m 
conceptions of tho Wo aggregates as independent exist- 
ences Tho conception of tho independent objective exist- 
ence, IS rendered definite oa cxpenenco makes coherent \nth 
iC tho consciousness of permanences the consciousness of 
antagonism to onr cocrgic:!, and the conscionsness of abdity^ 
to ini/ta^e changes m ns 

So that all results agree Anti Realism is betrayed by its 
assumption, by its langaage, by its reasonings , it is based 
on the negations of three cardinal prmciples of credibihty , 
it tacitly denies on ultimate test of truth, the > cry ques 
boning of ivhich implies admission of it , and henco Realism 
is negatively justified Farther, Realism is positively justi- 
fied by tho discovery that tho dynamics of consciousness 
nece&sitato tho Realistic conception — the Eealistio concep- 
bon does not, os Home puts it, result from a natural pro- 
pensity ” at variance ivitb tho lairs of thought , nor is it, as 
Sir W Hamilton supposes, a miraculously inspired belief, 
but it IS an mcntablo outcome of the mental process 
gone through in every valid argument 

§ 472 But now what is this Realism which is esbi- 
bhshed as a datum long beforo reasoning begms, which 
immeasurably transcends reasoning in certamty, and which, 
reasomng cannot justify, further than by finding that its 
oivn deliverances are wrong when at variance with it ? Is 
it the Realism of common Lfe — the Realism of the child or 
tho rustic ? By no means 

Hear the bcgimuug of this work, in a chapter on tlie 
“ Relativity of Feelings,§ ** it was shown that “ what wo are 
conscious of as properties of matter, even down to its 
weight and resistance, are but subjective afiections pro- 
duced by objective agencies which are unknown and un- 
knowable** But while we saw that comparisons of our 
sensations with one another inevitably bring ns to this 
conclusion, we also saw that eveiy argument by which tho 
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relativity of feehnga is proved *‘sets out by aasuming ob* 
jective existence,” and cannot do otherwise In the next 
chapter, on the *' Eelatmty of Relations between Peehags,” 
it was similarly shown that no relation in coascioasuess 
can "resemble, or be in any way akin to, its soarce 
beyond consciousness ” Similarly, However, it was there 
pointed out that the assumption "inevitably made m all 
reasoning used to prove the relativity of relations,” is “ that 
there exist beyond consciousness, conditions of objective 
manifestation which are symbobzed by relations as ne 
conceive them ” 

The conclusion to which our General Analysis has 
brought us, is m perfect harmony with these conclusions, 
yielded hy inductive inquiry at tho outset I7hile 
objective existence, manif'^sted under some conditions, re 
mams as the final necf>8eity of thought, there does not 
remain the implication that tins existence and these condi 
tiODs are more to us than the unknown correlatives of our 
feelings and the relations among our feelings The 
Reahsm we are committed to is one which simply asserts 
objective existence as separate from, and independent of, 
subjective existence But it affirms neither that any one 
mode of this objective existence is in reality that which it 
seems, nor that the connexioas among its modes are objee 
tively wbat they seem Thus it stands widely distinguished 
from Crude Realism , and to mark the distinction it may 
properly be called Transfigured Realism 

§ 473 A diagram will give the highest definiteness to 
the general and special results arnved at It is possible to 
represent geometrically the relations which exist among the 
several hypotheses wo have discussed — between Crude ite 
ism, the idealistic and sceptical forms of Anti'Bcalism/ an 
the Transfigured Realism which reconciles them 

To prepare himself for understanding the analogy a 0“® 
to bo drawn, let the reader, if the theory of perspective as 
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ever been rationally explained to hinij call to mmd the ex- 
planation He remembera that, looking through the window 
at some object, say a trank lying on the ground outside, 
he may, keeping his eje fixed, nuie dots with pen and ink 
on the glass so that each dob hides an angle of tlio trunk , 
and may then join the^e dots by lines, each of which 
hides one of the edges of tho trunk This done, he has on 
the surface of the glass an outline-representation such as 
wo call a perspective view of tho trunk — a representation 
of its form not as conceived but as actually seen If now 
he considers the relation between this figure and the trunk 
Itself, ho finds the two vanonsly contrasted The one 
occupies space of three dimensions and tho other space of 
two dimensions , the hues of tho one mc far longei than 
those of the other, the ratios among tho lines of tho ono 
are unlvko tho ratios among tho lines of tho other, tLo 
directions m spaco of the representative lines are wholly 
different from those of the actual Imes, the angles they 
make with one another are dissumlar, and soon l^cver 
thclcsfl, representation aud reality are so connected that tlio 
poaitions of his ej o, tho gloss, and tho trunk, being givcu, 
no other figure is possible , and if the trunk is changed in 
attitude or distance, the changes ui the figuro aro such that 
from them tho changes m the trunk may be known Here, 
then, bo has a cose of a symbokzatiou such that, along uith 
extreme ualiLeuesa between the sjmbol and tho actuality, 
there IS an exact though indirect correspondence belwetn 
tho larjing relations among tho components of tho ono and 
tho varying relations among tho components of tho other. 

A mow mv olved case of tho tKiroo general nature may now 
bo tahen Suppose A B C D is tho surface of a cjbnder, 
suppoao B IS a cube, in trout of it, an 1 suppose that from 
some point beyond T there ndiato the lines shown, stvcralK 
passing through tho angles of the cube, os ivcU os otbir 
Imes not shoivn, passing through all tho points which 
form tho edges of tho cube. Tlicn the*o hnes, when inter. 
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celled by the corred surface, will form a projected iroago 
„t the cube, as sbown at G Uoro it is obscn-able, as before. 




Ihal llio lenglUs, mtios, uircctioi^, ic, of 
icisgo are whollj d.Qcreat from tboso la ‘'‘“j'f ' . 

aaelcs also, both absolutely and m Uic.r “ 

auothcr, are d.crcrcat, aud that B“‘ 

both m Ihoir shapes aud lu them rcht.i o 
beyoad this it is obscrvablo that hacs " “^fares 
tho coho aro carved m lU imago, aad that th 
of tho oao aro roprcscalcd by carved surfic [,„e 

Yet farther, it is to bo aoted that tho law, of ^ 
amoag tho hacs la tho imago havo bccoiao groa y 
if tho cube bo so moved laterally that tho proj ^ 
falls very much oa tho rotrcatiag surface of 
some of tho roprcsoutativo hues begia to 
much greater rates than tho others . aad cvea 
parts of each Imo oloagato at greater rales t 
parts Nevertheless, m this case, as la the s pi 
described, there is au ^ j.^eas.ons of 

spoudeaccs Given as Sued, the oyliader, * for 

tho cube aad tho pomt whimco tho wl ‘ „ 

every position, distonco, or attitada of tta , j, ,0 tho 

correspoadmg figure on tho cylmder, and no c g 
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place of the cube, or in its attitade, can be made bat what 
haa an exactly answering change in. the figure — a change so 
exactly answcnng that from the new figure the new place 
or attitude of the cube couM be determined 

Thus we have a symbolization in which neither the com 
ponents of tho symbol, nor their relations, nor tho laws of 
vanatioa among these relations, are in the least hko the com- 
ponents, their relations, and the laws of vanatioa among 
these relations, m tho thing symbolized And yet reality 
and symbol are so connected that for every possible re- 
arrangement m theji/erus constituting the one, there is an 
evactl^-eqiuvalent re-arrangement m tliep/&ri« constituting 
tho other 

The analogy to bo drawn is so obvious that it is scarcely 
needful to point it out in detail Tho cube stands for the 
object of perception, the cylindrical sorfaco stands for tho 
receptive area of consciousness, the projected figure of tho 
cube stands for that stato of ccnscionsoc^s ue call a percep- 
tion of tho object Thus carrying out tho parallel, no may 
understand >cry clearly how it becomes po^slblo that a 
plarus of objcctiio phenomena may bo so represented by 
tho p}exii3 of subjectu o cfTccts produced, that though tho 
cficcts ore totally unlike their causes, aud though the rela- 
tions among tho efibets are totally unhko tho relations 
among their causes, and though tho laws of variation m tho 
one set of relations differ entirely from thosC in tho other, 
y ct tho two may correapond in such way that each chango lu 
the objective reality causes m tho subjective stato a change 
cvaclly answenng to it so constituting wliat wo call a 
cognition of it— a relative knowledge of it. 

But that which wo are here cbicfiy concerned to note is 
that by thus representing tho matter diagrammaticsilly, a 
distinct idea is given of tho relations among the several 
hypotheses wo have been diacnsamg Crude Ecalism as- 
sumes that tho hues and angles and areas on tho curved 
sorface are actually like tho Imcs and angles and areas of 

£ S 
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the cube Idcibsm, observing how all tlicso various cic 
mcnts m the projected figure change id tlicmselves and in 
thcjr relations to one another when only change of place 
or attitudo has occurred m the cube, concludes that as 
there is nothing in tho figure which is hko anything m the 
cube, no such thing is a cube is implied , and that the only 
existences aro tho figure and tho containing surface Hypo 
thctical Kcaliam, accepting those stateiuciits as to tho non 
agreement hctivcLa tho figure and the cube, argues that 
nnvcrthclcss tho cxisteuco of tho cube must bo assumed 


cannot bo alleged as a fact but must bo udmdtcd as a 
needful hypothesis Scepticism, carrjung further tho Ideal 
istic criticism, contends that in tho figure tbero is not only 
nothing to afford proof of anything producing tho figore, 
but there is nothing to afford proof of any surface contain 
ing tho figure , and that though there is a natural tendency 
to behevo in tho cvistenco of this surface, as well os m tha 
existence of tbo cube, wo may reasonably doubt whethei* 
these really exist AVhdo Absolute Idealism, pushing to its 
extreme tho sceptical argument, assorts that the figure alone 
exists, and that thcro aro no such things as either the cub® 
or tho surface And now, rejecting all these confiicting 
hypotheses considered as wholes. Transfigured Eeali*tn 
takes an element from each It affirms a connexion between 


the cube and its projected imago which reconcile^ whatever 
IS true in Eealism with whatever is true in Anti Bealism 
With Crude Ecalism it agrees m assorting tho existence o 
the cube as being tho primary certainty, but differs entirely 
by asserting that there is no kinship of nature whatever 
between tho cube and tho projected image It 
Idealism, Scepticism, and Hypothetical Kealism, m affirming 
that tho projected figure contains no i,lement, relation, or 
1 iw, that 13 like any element, relation, or law, m the cube 
but it affirms against Idealism that the argument on whi 
this conclusion rests is impossible m the absence of t 0 
cube it affirms against Scepticism that besides tho correjn 
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lu e cube necessitated by tbe argument, tbere 13 also ne- 
cessitated by tho aigument a receptive area foi the figure, 
while it blames Hypothetical Acalism for admitting to bo 
hypotheses, what the arguments themselves assume to bo 
facts transcending m curtarnty all other facts Finally, 
though lb has a point of community with Absolute Idealism 
1 1 rccognizmg the truth that the projected figure can never 
liavo within ib any trait whatever either of tho actual cuho 
fiom which it 13 projected or tho aotual surface on which it. 
is projected, yet ib differs utterly by declanng that tho 
e\istonce of these is iraphed as u a sense more certain than 
that of tho figure, since the existence of tho figure is made 
possible only by their existence 

Ihe geoinetncal analogy thus helps us to see how Trans- 
figured llcahsm reconciles what appear to bo u reconcilable 
viou» Ib was lately shown that txistouce, m tho accepted 
sense of the word, can be aflirincd only of that variously 
Londitioncd substratum called the Object and that other sub- 
stratum variously acted on by it, called tho Subject, uhilo 
rlio edicts of tho one on tho other, known as perceptions, 
arc changes having hut transitory existences In tho di i 
grim uc fcimiUrly seo that the permanent existences ate. tho 
cube and iho surface, whxlo tho projected image, varying 
with cvLiy change in the n.lalion between tho cubo and tho 
surf ice, luis no permanent existence And jnst as wo saw that 
Subject and Object, as actually existing, can never bo cou- 
t luu-d m the consciousness produced by the co-operatiou of 
tuo two, though they are necvsoardy implied by it, so 
wo «eo that neither tho cube nor the surface can ever bo 
coutuQcd in tho projected image of the onu upon the other, 
though tins projected imago can exist only on condition 
that they pre-exist 

^ 17 1 And now tho impossibility of all Anti llcilistic 
beliefs having been shown by direct analysis m tho preced- 
ing chapters, and having been again show n a 11 more clearly 

K X 2 
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hj tills geometrical analogy, the final remark to bo made n 
that Anti-Eeahstic beliefs liavo never been held at all They 
aro but ghosts of beliefs, haunting those mazes of verbal 
propositions in which metaphysicians habitually lose them 
selves Berkeley was not an Idealist ho never sue 
ceeded in espelhng the consciousness of an external rcaUtj 
as we saw when anal} zing his language and his rea'^onings 
Hume did not in the least doubt the existence of Matter or 
of Mind he simply persuaded Lunself that ceitain arga 
ments ought to make him doubt Nor was Kant a Kantist 
that Space and Time are nothing more than subjective 
forms was with him, as it has been 'ind will bo with every 
other, a verbally-intelhgible proposition, but a proposition 
which can never be rendered luto thought, and can never 
rherefore be believed 

For here let mo re insist on tl o all important distinc 
tiou, Ignored in metaphysical controversies, between tbinh 
ing separately the components of a proposition, and tlunb 
mg the proposition itself, which consists m cotahnung the 
two terms m the alleged relation If any One tolls me that 
a sphere is equiangular, I can think separately of a spheic, 

I can think separately of equiangularity as a character poa 
sessed by certain figures, and I can think separately of the 
lelation of coexistence But though each of the two te’*ins is 
thinkable by itself as something that has been presented m 
experience , and though the relation of coexistence is think 
able as one that is extremely taonhai in oxpenence, and 
though the proposition is therefore verbally intelligible m 
the sense that each of its words has a known meaning 
the proposition xt«elf, considered as a whole, is utterly imm 
celligible The conception of u sphere and. the conception 
of equiangulaiity cannot bo made to coexist as object an 
attribute in consciousness , and if they cinnot be ma o 
thus to coexist, the proposition th it they do thus oo^* 
cannot be conceived, and therefore cannot be believed 
this coaJounding of propositions the componeuta of w ic 
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can be tboughb only separately, witb propositions of which 
the two terms can be thought in the relation alleged, 
characterizes all Anti-Bealistio arguments and conclusions. 
When the Idealist says that what he knows as an object is 
a cluster of sensations contained in his consciousness, the 
proposition has intrinsically the same character as that 
which assorts the equiangulanty of a sphere. The two 
terms, object and consciousness, are severally intelligible , 
and the relation of inclusion, considered apart, is mtelligiblo 
Bub the proposition itself asserting that the object stands 
to consciousness in the relation of inclusion, is unintelligible , 
fimee tho two terms cannot ho combined in thought under 
this relation . no effort whatever can present, or represent, 
tho ono as within the hunts of tho other. And if it is not 
possible to coQceivo it within tho hmits, still less is it pos- 
sible to bchevo lb withm the limits, sinco belief, properly 
so-called, pro-supposcs conception. 

Here, indeed, even more clearly than beforej^we may noto 
what contradictory meanings aro given to the word belief ; 
and how fatal aro tho confusions hence arising In ^ 423 
wo observed tho origin of a Temarhablo ambiguity in tho 
use of this word. Because they have m common the 
character that no reason can bo assigned for them, those 
most certam propositions which underlie all proof, and 
those most doubtful propositions which are accepted with- 
out proof, are both classed as beliefs. Though otherwise 
radically unlike, propositions of these two kinds are, how- 
ever, alike in this, that their terms cohere in cousciousnoas 
.—in tlic ono case indissolubly and m tho other case feebly 
Bub now, marvellous to relate, Anti-Reabsm applies tho word 
belief to a prqpositiou of winch tho terms uot only havo no 
cohesion lu consciousness, but cannot even bo brought to- 
gether in consciousness. Tho namo is given to a proposi- 
tion havnng a peculiarity absolutely'opposito to that of tho 
propositions ordinarily distinguished by tho name. 

So that m fact, every Anli-Ecalistio system is not a 
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f ibric of ideas but a fabric of pseud-idcaa It is composed 
not of thoughts properly so-called, but of the forms of 
thoughts without any concents ^VTiether it be or bo not 
a true saying that Mythology is a disease of language, it 
may bo said with truth that Metaphysics, m all its Anti- 
Realistic developments, is a disease of language For its 
Anti-Realistic developments are results of those abnoraia! 
combinations of linguistic symbols in which they no longer 
perform their functions as expressing ideas 

Nevertheless, wo must not foi^et that these compheated 
aberrations of reason have been the concomitants of a legiti- 
mate, and indeed necessary, criticism. Crude Realism 
claimed is part of knowledge an unlimited territory which 
transcends knowledge. In showing how nuwamntod is 
this claim, Anti-Roalism went to the extreme of denying 
to Realism all terntory whatever iletaphysical contro- 
versy has been the settlement of the limit , and the histor) 
of it has been a history of those rhythms which antagoniaho 
forces alu ays produce— now causing exce&s on this side of 
the limit and now on tho other Bat as fast as the dif- 
terentiation of Subject and Object approaches completion, 
the oscillations become less and less , and along witli the 
purification oi’ Realism from all that does not belong to it, 
the controversy ends Realism contentmg itself with affirm 
ing that the object of cognition is an independent existence, 
and Anti-Realism Having ^own that tho cognition of it 
entirely relative 

§ 475 Thus ends our examination of the TJltimato Qass 
tion Vfo saw, when considering its nature, that Philosophy 
reaches its goal when it establishes universal congi^ty 
(Pirit Principles, Part IT , Clmp I ) . Before stinang a step 
towards tins goal, however. Philosophy has to assume t 
validity of certain primary dicta of consciousness, since 
before there can bo thought there must bo somo data 
thought A general survey brought us to tho conclusio 
/ 
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that tho relation of Subject and Object "waa a dictum of 
consciousness which must be thus provisionally accepted 
Accepting it, the process of estabbshing congruities was 
pursued, until at length it brought us round to the original 
dictnm, and wo had then to consider whether this could be 
ibsolutely justified The foregoing chapters have led os 
not only to the result that it harmonizes with all other dicta 
of consciousness, but also to tbe result that every adverse 
proposition la absolutely and m every way incongruous with 
them 

Pinally, then, we resume this onginally-provisional as- 
sumption but DOW venfied truth. Once more we are brought 
round to the conclusion repeatedly reached by other routes, 
that behind all manifestalioas, moor and outer, there is a 
Power manifested Hero, as before, it his become dear 
that whdo tho nature of this Power cannot bo known— 
wbilo we lack the faculty of framiDg even the dimmest con- 
ception of it, yet Its universal presence is tho absolute fact 
without which thcro can bo no relative facts Every feeling 
and thought being but transitory — an entire life made up 
of such feelings and thoughts being also but transitory — 
nay, the objects amid which Iifo is passed, though less 
transitory, being Beverally in course of losing their indi- 
vidoalitits, quickly or slowly , wo learn that the one thing 
permanent is the Unknowable Beality hidden under all 
these changing shapes. 
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PRBUillN \RY, 

§ 47Sn The foregoing divisjons of this work have dealt 
171th different <ispects of psychological phenomena^ and it 
remains now to CO ordinate thesedifferentaspects Standing 
apart as they do, they may to some appear unconnected, and 
to others they may appear incongruous It will be the aim 
of this division to shpw their congroifcy 

At the close of the first division it was pointed ont that 
the Science of Psychology is distinguished by its duality of 
nature Dealing with psychical phenomena os cslubitod m 
tho actions of animals and tnen which are visibly nd]usted 
to surrounding actions. Objective Psychology carries on its 
inquiries concerning tho Itow and tho tthj of this corres*' 
pondence, by external observation, as the sciences at large 
do Contrariwise, Subjective Psychology, occupying itself 
with state*, of consciousness, tlieir characters and relations, 
carries on its inquiries by interual observation, and is in so 
far unlike all other sciences. 

Objective Psychology, as tbo reader will remember, falls 
into seiml parts Tbo first treats in tho most- general way 
of tho adjustments between inner aud outer actions by whicli 
living creatures tn iintam Ibcir lives. Tho second, dealing 
luoro specially with theso adjustments, expresses them in 
terms of reflex action, instinct, reason, memory, feelings, will 
Iho third interprets them as effected by a nervous system , 
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§ Vita The foregoing tlivisiona of tins work have dealt 
with different aspects of psychological phenomena, and it 
remains now to co-ordinate these different aspects. Standing 
apart as they do, they may to some appear unconnected, and 
to others they may appear mcoogrnous It will be tho aim 
of this division to show their congroity 

At the close of the first division it was pointed ont that 
the Science of Psychology is distinguished by Us duality of 
nature Dealing with, psychical phenomeoA as exhibited m 
the actions of animals and men which are Aisibly adjusted 
to surrounding actions, Objective Psychology carries on its 
inquiries concerning the hoiv and tbo tehj of this corres- 
pondence, by external observation, as the sciences at large 
do Contrariwise, Subjective Psychology, occupying itself 
with states of consciousness, their characters and relations, 
carries on Us inquiries b> mterual observation, and is m so 
far unliko all other sciences 

Objective Psychology, as tho reader will remember, fall^ 
into several parts The first treats m tho most general way 
of the adjustments between mocr oud outer actions by whrh 
living creatures maintam tbcir lives The second, dealing 
moro specially with these adjustments, expresses them m 
terms of reflex action, instinct, reason, memory, feelings, will. 
The third interprets them as effected by a nervous system , 
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centres, these simple relations among parts become amled 
m complex groups of relations 

In considering “The Functions of the Nervous System/’ 
we saw that forces acting on the extremities of afferent 
nerves, set up molecular changes which are propagated in 
waves *to the connected ganglia, where they set up other 
molecular changes greater m amount , and that through 
centripetal and efferent nerves, the changes thus set up are 
brought into relation with other changes simultaneously 
or subsequently set np by forces acting on other external 
organs, and also into lelabon with induced changes m the 
muscles Impressions of all kinds and quantities from all 
parts of the periphery are conveyed to a central receiver, 
and from this there go impulses which end in external actions 
the receiver being thus a place where it becomes possible 
for the changes to be brought into such juxtaposition as 
permits identidcations, discriminations, combinations 
And then in the chapter on “ .^stho physiology,’ sever 
sets of GVidouces were united to show that “impossible as 
it 13 to get immediate proof that feeling and nervous action 
aie the innei and outer faces of the same change, yet ® 
hypothesis that they arc so harmonizes with all t o 
observed facts ” the implication being that the nervous 
structures which connect and combine what, under their 
objective aspects, aie nervous changes, connect and coni^ 
bme what, under their subjective aspects, are states o 
Louisciousness 


§ 475fl From the general truths yielded byBiolo^^ 
data to Psychology, we turn to the general truths w ic^i 
1* the next division, were grouped as “Inductions 
Psychology.'^ Those of chief mome'^ v be suminariac 
as follows 
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out Muh tiie sen'^ation of sound, which is detnonstrably 
compoaed of successire nerrons shocks, it was argued that 
pos'^ibly, if not probably, all other feelings are compounded 
out of such primordial umts of feeling , and that the hetero 
geneity of them resnlts from dilfcrtat modes of compound 
mg and re compounding 

Passing from tins hypothetical composition of what seem 
simple feelings, to the composition of mmd as actuallj 
ob«ervable, wo saw that it con^^ists of feelings and relations 
between feelings Wo recognnied feelings as diTisible into 
several classes and sub classes, and no also recognized the 
relations between feelings as similarly divisible Classes 
and snb classes of feelings besides being contrasted in 
their qualities, wo found to bo contrasted m other ways 
some kinds being mutoally liniitcd in consciousness with 
great dcQuitenc s, others nitU less definiteness, others 
not at all , and being at the same time severally distm 
(.uished by strong cohestoo with one another, by less co 
iiesion, and by feeble cohesion. Wo also observed that 
111 proportion to their definiteness of mutual hmitatioo and 
strength of cohesion, is the capacity which fechngs of 
each class have for uniting into clu«tcr 8 , and wo saw that 
wuilo feelings of the same class forcibly exclude one another 
from consciousness, feelings of one class have less power of 
keeping out those of another class, and the resistance o! 
feelings to one another's entrance becomes small as their 
nalikcnes:> of nature becomes great 

In a chapter on the “ Belativity of reelings,” the 
famdiar truth that both quabtativcly and quantitatively 
the sensations excited by incident forces are unlike the 
forces, was exemplified under its vanous aspects It was 
shown that feeling is relative to tho nature and state of the 
organism the feeling produced by a given agent being not 
only "nnlika m members of djSerent species but in members 
of the same species, and in different conditions of the same 
individual And it was also shown that feeling is relative 
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to ttc part of tke orgamam ou which the agent acts As 
oE feelings so of the relations between them proof was 
given that they are relative to the character of the la 
liividual in species, size, and state. 

Both feelings and the relations between them were shown 
to bo revivable The degree of revivabihty of a feeling 
we found to be greatest among feelings which are most 
iclational, and we saw that it vanes both according to the 
onginal strength of the feeling and according to the 
number of repeiitions of it Parallel truths were set down 
as holding of the revivability of relations 

Finally, we savv thvt both feelings and the relations 
between feelings aie associable, and that their associabihties 
vary in then degrees attei the same iDanner ns do the traits 
already ntmed 


<§ 475tf Let us now put side by side the leading cooclu 
sions contained in the biological data and the leading con 
elusions established by psychological induction 
The hypothesis erpernnentalJy justified m one case, and 
extended as piobable to other cases, that feeling of what- 
ever order consists of variously compounded units o 
feeling similar in kind, is congruous with tho estabh h 
fact that every nervous discharge is a series of pulscs o 
molecular change All nerve fibres being substantially 
alike, all portions of nerve matter in which they end being 
substantially alike, and all discharges along them beiPs 
formed of waves that rapidly succeid one another m i 
ways, the production of enlirely unlike feelings, othorwuo 
mcomprebensiblo, is made comprehensible if the variou* 
compounded units of fedingaro tho subjective aspects o 
what objectively aro variously compounded senes of nerve 


waves 

Aliml, as intro«pecUveIy analyzed, wo su'V 
feelings and relations between feelings, and this gcat 
composition of it is one answering to the general stractore 
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of tLo norrous s>^»tem Prom nil pnrfa of the body to 
mterior centres, and again from these to higher centres, 
and oventaally to the highest, there pass lines of com- 
munication, which thus indirectly connect each part with 
all ports, whenco it resuhs that the feeling aroa«ed by 
n stimulus m any part, can be put m relation with a feeling 
simultanconsly or subsequently aroused in any other part 
Answering as do the discharges along nerve fibres to what 
we hnow m conscionsness as relations, and answenng as do 
the changes set up m nerve centres to feelings, we see that 
the composition of mmd is congruous with the structure aud 
functions of the ncrvou> system. 

The conclusion that while the changes produced in 
nervo centres correspond to feelings, the discharges through 
nerve fibres correspond to the relitiocs among feeling , 
harmonizes with the fact that tbe»e lines of communication 
through which relations are established, aro most nume- 
rous m those paits where the greatest numbers of sepauta 
teehsgs are initiated and combined the extreme instance 
being furnished by the organs of vision, which are dis 
tiugui«hed alike by tho multitudiuou^uess of the fibres 
luey contain and by the maltuudmousnc^s ot the related 
feelings which are excited in them to form a visual image 
lb IS a trait pf nervous structure that the numerous fibres 
proceeding from any specialized part, sucu as a sense-organ, 
to a nervous centre, are more closely counccted with one 
another, centrally as well ob peripherally, than they are with 
the fibres proceeding from other such parts to then centres, 
and a coiresponding trait of con'sciousness is that feelings 
of the same order aro more associabJe with one another 
than feelings of different orders colours being more readily 
connected la thought with colours Uian they are with 
sound'!, sounds more readily with sounds tliau with colour'’, 
smells with smells more readily than with touches Ihis 
holds with genera and species ot feelings, — the roost nearly 
alike being the most i^sociabte, and, coaver ely, there is 

1. n 
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least associabihty botwccn those gicafc classes of fethngs 
which are most widely contrasted lu their origins and in 
tho uenous structures approprutej to them — the fcelicgs 
(lenvcd from tho extern il uorld and those derived from the 
viscera So that closeness of connexion between parts o( 
tho nervous system, and resulting closeness of connexion 
between neivous actions, go along with. reidines« m the cor 
rcapomiing mental states to form connexions WTienca 
also the truth that tho clustering of feelings follows the 
same law visual sensations aggregate into those large 
clostors which wo identify as tho appeirances of objects, 
sounds couibino simultaneously and successively mto what 
wo know as harmonies, melodies, sentences, ike , and feelings 
of touch unite into those groups which foim our concepts 
of tangible form 

If tho rapid pulsca of molecular change propagated along 
a nerve filirc, producing disturlwtico m a coiioected nerve 
centre, genoratoa special fttliug— if enry other special ftd 
mg IS generated m like manner by a stnes of pul«e« con 
veyed along some other fibre to some other portion of 
matter, the implication is that no likeutss exists between 
the outer stimulus and the luuer foeliug If, various a* nr® 
the stimuli producing them (mechanical impacts, mr'® 
waves, eiliereal vibration®, theiuical actions), the nervous 
discharges, all composed of recurrent pulses, are 
tnlly <*1101101 , it IS inconceivable that m the nerie 
centres affected by them, they should be severall) r® 
tran latcd luto tbo several special forces producing 
Ihus the i-elatiMty of feelings as otheiwise mferred, is v^n 
fied by the disclosures of Biology coDcermug nervous 
tures and functions these all imply it And the 
w hicU Biology establishes respecting tbo effects of 
ture, pitssnre, quantity and quality of blood, Ac , on ne 
I otiou, correspond with the observed variations of "rt 
caused by vaiiations of coaditioos , and thus further supp® 
the doctrine of their rdativity 
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Grant that tbe senes of nerve waves excited b/ an external 
force and propagated mwarda, la that which, disturbing 
the connected nerve centre, aroases in it the vivid feeling wa 
know as sensation, then, the implication is tliat if this 
nerve-centre is feebly distorbed by nerve waves otherwise 
reaching ifc, there will be aroused a famfc form of this same 
feeling — an idea Now as all parts of the nervous system are 
connected, as the connexions among the seasonal centres are 
intimate , and as, especially within each centre devoted to one 
order of sensations, the comomiucatmg fibres are close and 
multitudinous, it results that each nervous agent is conti- 
nually hable to be slightly disturbed by these reverberating 
waves coming from adjacent disturbed nervous agents 
So that to certain pheoomena of nervous action, there 
correspond the phenomena of nvid and faint feelmgs, and 
the connexions among them Manifestly tins holds not of 
simple feelmgs only, but of clusters of feelings, and tbe 
connexions among such clusters 

Yet another parallelism may be added We siw that 
feelings exclude one another firom consetousneAs m different 
waj '< and degrees Feelings of the '^ame order stand in one 
another's way more than feelings of different orders Atten- 
tion to the sounds uttered by one person hinders perception 
of simnltaneons sounds uttered by another , tactnal ex- 
amination of an object keeps out of thought, feelings of 
lonch coming from other parts of the body , and so on 
But the tactual sensations which an object yields do not 
obscure tbe sensations which the eyes at the same time 
deiivQ from it, appreciation of a symphony conflicts but 
little with visual consciousness of the orchestra and the 
audience , and perceptions of tastes and smells do not m 
terfere much with other perceptions received at the same 
time Obvionsly this corresponds with the facts of nervous 
structure Though a nervous centre appropriated to feelings 
of a certain kind, cannot be simultaneously occupied by two 
sets of such feelings without confusion, jet other nervous 
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centres can without confusion he simuUaneonsly occupied 
by their appropriate feebngs This truth is even 

more clearly shown us m the exclusiou of faint feelings 
by vivid feelings in different degrees While looking 
at one landscape, another landscape can be but faintly 
imagined , whtlo listening to one melody, it is next to loi 
possible mentally to repeat another melody, nhilo tasting 
something batter, it as dilBcult to call up in coDscaoQ«nes3 the 
idea of sweetness But contemplation of a landscape does not 
prevent any musical an from being thought of , bodily ex* 
crtion impedes but m a small degree the remembrance of 
words that have lately been uttered, and the idea of some 
odour is almost, if not quite, as easy to recad while looking 
at a bnght colour as with the eyes closed all of them facts 
explained by that specialization of the nervous centres wbeh 
Biology discloses 

Between the Data and the Induction^, tlien, the congmi 
ties are many and complete The structure and functions 
of the nervous system harmomzo with the laws of mental 
phenomena in their leading tmifs. 



CHAPTER in. 

CO ORDIN VTION OF STVTHESES, 

§ 475e Thoagh tliroughout the first two diVJSiOOS^ ]i;st 
SQtnnianzed and compared, some tacit references were made 
to tfio Theory of Esoluiioa m connesxon with the truths 
disclosed, yet, essentially, those truths were reached hy 
external obserratioa of existing creatures, or by internal 
ohscryabon of mental states and changes personally ezpe> 
nenced Tliroaghoac the three t^ucceeding dmsions, how- 
ever, Eyolntion being ayowecUy assamed, tne aim was noc 
simply to set forth the leading truths of Objective Psycho- 
logy as they now are, bub also to explain how they have 
como to be what they now arc 

The “General Synthesis” dealt with the phenomena of 
Mind under their broadest aspects, as part of the phenomena 
of Life Life having been conceived as "the definite combin- 
ation of heterogeneous changes, both simultaneous and suc- 
ces'sive, in (^'•’^spondenco with external co existences and 
se 4 aences,” or more ^^eneraJIy as "the continuous adjust- 
menta of luteroal relations to exteraal relationa,” it was 
shown that, objectively considered, the evolution of mind is 
the evolution of these adjustments Proof wca giieu tliat 
the increasing pon er of self-conservation displayed by crea- 
tures of higher and higher grades, implies advance of 
the'e adjuatments in extent, variety, complexity, definite- 
ness Being originnlly few, they augment in number, begm- 





mngasiomogencc.as,H.oylec<.me,noreI.etcrogme»us,lav- 

„g®t first narrow ranges m space and t.mc, thcr raa^s 
grtdoally widen, wlulo at first “1 

plexity , and from primitive vagueness they advan 
precision Throughout this division, then the coucep 
mental evolution was that of inner related actions th p 
i^ess in correspondonco to outer related actions throughout 
an ever widening environment , _ i, u.J for 

The Buceccding division, “Special Synthe" , 

Its purpose to interpret this progressmg ccrmsp^deuce 

between inner and outer actions, in t o ™ 

used when spcahing of incntil phenomena P H, 

out that with adianco in what we call in g 

connected changes known as psychical ^ , 

more distinguished from the PV-- 

bodily life, bj their increasing scriality , Ho 

liigliest intellectual processes, os chums o 

scriality of the mental ’Jos succeed 

On inquiring after what general law i o tendency 

one another: we found that “ the f to be 

which the antecedent of any psychical ' S po; 

followed by its consequent, is proporti 

sistenco of the union between the externa ‘ | „H.t 

symbolise ,“ and tbat benre pits t •« 

relations wbicU ore absolute in tho He 

absolute in ns, that relations whp are p ^o 

environment aio probable in u", that r os” 

fortuitous in the environment are ^ „ ,t irai 

Passing then to the “Growth of Intelli„ ^_^^or 

shown that as mental development goes o > ^^^^j^oecs' 

tendencies ore proportioned to the out 

with greater accuracy, in more oooollary draao 

cases of increasing complexity And '» 

was that “there must exist all grades o 

connexions between states of , t,oas beW«“ 

to nil degrees of permstnnee in the relations 
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thiugs in tlio outer \YorW To tlie question “How are 
tlicir various cohesions adjnsted?^^ jt was rephed that 
“ the inner cohesions are adjusted to the outer per- 
sistences by accumulated expenences of those outer 
persistences” Tlua reply was shown to be in liirmnii) 
with established beliefs respecting the influence of hibit, 
as well 03 with the accepted doctrine of the association 
of ideas , and it was pointed oat that if, m addition to 
the effects of individual experiences, wo recognize the 
effects of ancestral experiences, org-imred and inherited, 
we get an adequate idea of the way in which the coi 
respondence between inner and onter relations is evolved 
In succeeding cliapters these general conceptions were 
developed in detail Reflex Action, Instinct, lUemory, 
Reason, the Feelings, the Will, were interpreted as so 
mauy aspects, more or less special, of the correspondence 
between inner and outer actions, which is made ever wider 
md better by more muUiplicd and extended expcricncos 
ol such outer actions 

Then in the “physical Syntbe>.is” was raised the final 
quc«tioa presented hj ObjecUirO Psjchology— “ How is 
llental Evolution to be affiliated on Lvolutioa it large, 
regarded as a process ol physical transformation? — By wh it 
process is the organization of experiences achieved ? ” Dis- 
tingui«ilnug between ^Iind under lU subjective aspect as 
cousistintr of states of consciousncas, and Mind under its 
objective aspect as consisting of nervous changes, and ad- 
mitting that theso last had to bo interpreted in terms of tho 
re distnbulion of matter and motion, wc proceeded to inquire 
after what physic il pnucipio tho nervous system has had 
Its structure and functions adapted to tho requirement-> 
Quoting from Tirsi Principles tkclawi, that “mot on foliows 
tlio hoe of greatest traction, or the Imo of least resist itite, 
or the resultant of iho two,*^ and ' that motion onco set up 
along any hue becomes itself a cause ol subsequent mutiou 
along that Ime,” we proccedud to trace, lu pui-suanti ol 
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these laws, the genesis of nerves and of nervous sjstems, 
simple, compound, and doubly -compound. Setting cut 
with the diffusion of molecular changes through uudiSertn- 
tiated tissue, wo saw how, from repeated disturbances arising 
at the same place, there tend to arise special trachs of 
diffusion, which, becoming more dehuite with repetition, end 
m being lines of commumcation, and further, that the same 
physical actions which mitiate such lines, teml to make 
them more permeable the more frequently discharges pass 
along them Applied throughout, this principle enabled 
us to conceive how nervous systems of increasing degrees 
of complexity are evolved; and also how nervous dis- 
charges and the correlative connexions in consci3asiie»s» 
become so adjusted that the cohesions of mental states 
symbolize the persistences of the corresponding outer re- 
lations The truth inductively established, that expenence 
of the outer persistences produces the inner cohesions, wan 
deductively interpreted as consequent on this general physical 
law, and wo so reached an explanation of psychical pheno- 
mena, which extends from reflex actions up to discursive 
imaginations — fiom forms of thought up to casual a'^o- 
u itioub of ideas 

The harmony among those synthetical divisions is thas 
conspicuous . the conclusions reached in the second and third, 
being successively more developed forms of tho conclusions 
reached in the first. 


§ 475/. That these conclusions, congruous with one an^ 
other, are congruous with those contained m Parts I. an^ 
II , summarized in the last chapter, will al&o I think 
manifest on companng them. 

Being an apparatus by which all parts of the body are 
put m commiimcatiou with one another, the nervous systeiu 
IS a fit apparatus for carrying on psychical cbangCi, cou 
sidcred as inner relations contmuously adjusted to ou 
relations. Thac from the periphery of the organiaui at • 
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aud from, particular parts of it liaviog special sense organs 
there proceed fibres to centres, -where they are all connected 
■vrith one another, and that Iroin these centres there proceed 
fibres to contractile organs which initiate movements in the 
limbs, are facta haimonizing with the nee J for brmgmg in- 
ternal actions into correspondence with, external actions 
The simplest nervons apparatus, consisting of an afferent 
fibre, a ganglionic corpuscle, and an efferent fibre, of which 
the first conveys a stimulus and the last a discharge causing 
contraction, shows us, m its rudimentary foim, an instra 
mentalitv for effecting a correspondence between impression 
and motion lo an organism and related phenomena m the 
environment — two coherent inner changes answering to 
two persistently related outer agencies And the truth 
that this simplo nervous arc, with its centnpetal fibre 
communicating with other nervous arcs, is tho unit of 
composition of the nervous system, answers to the truth that 
the nnit of composition of nervous {unction is a discharge 
from one excited place to another place where excitement 
IS produced, and to the truth that the unit of composition of 
psychical actions is a connected pair o£ psychical states 
brought into relation -with other such pairs the com- 
pounding of such units of structure and function in the 
course of nervous evolution, being accompanied by the 
compounding of such units of thought 

An obvious agreement exists between the developing 
structure of the nervous system set forth when dealing with 
the “ Data of Ps.y chology,” and that increase of the coi res 
pondeuce m heterogeneity, m space, m time, in specialty, in 
complexity, set forth m the General Synthesis ’ With 
production of more numerons sense organs and connected 
centres there goes capacity for receiving a greater variety 
of impressions from tho external world, and tho possibility 
of makiug- a greater variety of adjustments, and as each 
sense develop^, tho possible discriminations made through !c 
multiply and conduce to a liko result As the nerve fibres 
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proceeding inwards from the periphery, increase m numbert 
and kinds, and the nervous centres to which the) carry 
stimuli become larger, the amount of nervous discharge 
centrally elicited, and of concomitant feeling, increases, 
BO that there results an augmenting genesis of muscuUr 
motion, and a joining of greater activities with grea er re 
ceptivities the power of initiating those motions which ehtct 
adjustments, iiioreasiug with susceptibility to those stiniui 
which direct them Moreover with that complicating o 
the nervous centres which multiplies the relations e'tii i i 
among parts of tho nervous system, sensory m J 
tlrere arises the possibility of more complex combiaations 
of received impressions, and of resulting motions, jpvint, 
ability to identify more complex groups ol 
nomeno, and to make more complex adjustments o 
actions to them 'fbus in various in) s tbo evolving lur 
system answers in its ebarocters to the riquiumiuts ol 
evolving correspondence , i 

An agreement o' a more special hind may b 
between certain traits in tbo onler of utrrous p ' 

and cortam traits in tbo order of ^ 

oitemally AVo saw tb it “ tbo relations elan ent of 1 
ns shown iti mutual limitation, m strength o co i * 
m degree of clustering, is greater between , 

tho same order tbau between lechugs of ono or c 
those of another , ’ and wo saw that " this 
tho fact that the bundles of nerve fibres and 
nerve vehicles belonging to feelings of one order, 
biucd together more din-ctly and intinntdj t an 
with the fibres and vesicles belonging to feelings 
orders ” Here we have to ob:,crve tho fict that ‘ ^ 
ponding orders of phenomena as revealed to u> m 1 1 

present corresponding traits Largo nasembl ‘S^ 

from which there come rajs to a visual orgin p 

moment to moment, 1 irgo assemblages of impres' ^ 

outer distribution m relation to tbo seubo-orinm. 
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nous The fact that when, from the boundaries of tbe objects 
assembled, lines are drawn to a centre, the angles which 
the objects subtend nt that centre rigorously exclude one 
another, answers to the fact that \isual states of conscious- 
ness are mutually liouted with great definiteness And the 
fict that these many sensations simultaneously received 
through the eyes, limiting one another thus precisely, are 
being perpetually rccuved during our waking lives, 
auswen, to the fact that the degrees of cohes on among 
them are extroinely great I hough the attribute of 
objects whereby they give us visual impressions, habitually 
CO exists with tbe attnbato wnereoy they give ns impres 
sions of touch , yet, m onr expenence, the co existence is 
not presented with a frcqacncy anything like as great as 
tho frequency with which the co existence of visual impres 
sions with ono another is presented Hence the fact that 
inotual limitation, clustenng, and cohesion, characterize 
Mbual {ecliiigs m their relations with one another, and 
tactual feelings m their relations with one another, more than 
thej characterize the relations between visual feelings and 
tactual feelings, corresponds to a trait in the order of environ 
iiig pbcoomcna as they are babitoally impressed upon us 
And that the like holds among sounds and tastes in]! at once 
be perceived Thus the harmony before found between cer- 
tain leading traits of nervous structures and certain leidiog 
traits of feelings accompanying nervous actions, we now find 
le luforced by the harmony of both with certain ’eadiug 
traits in the distribution of outer activities 

It IS needless to dwell on the agreement oetween the 
truths which tbe Data and Inductions set forth, and the 
conclusions drawn in the "Physical Synthesis,*’ since, as 
was implird at the time the Physical Sjuthesis is a deduc- 
tivo interpretation of the truths previously established by 
induction 
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S 475 ? Promisiiig timt analyses oarnea on metlioaiojH). 
mast beam with the most, oomplos; things ’ 

and, resolving these into tbo less complex, procee a tr 
same manner until the simplest have been roaohe , 
commenced with compound quantitative reasoning 
One of the intuitions composing reasoning ot tins 8 
kind, wo found to ho a consciousness of the “‘ 1 ““''^ 
equality of two relations hotmecn relations— a ronscio 
in which each term of tbo relation recogoiacd, is i se 
cluster consisting of two pair of related things, t e rc 

of which are contemplated as equal or unequal ricouelit 

saw that in simple quantitative rcasouiug, tho act 01 b ^ 
13 an intuition of equality between two relations is 
of those coniponcut intuitions which, as nude , 
more complex act of thought previously defined , „ 

“wo saw that in this highest reasoning there is cq 
among tho terms in Space, Time, Quality, and aiiiong 
iclations mkind and degree, and that thus no , 

tho idea of likeness rise to lU greatest pcrfcetiou | d ^ , 
but It appears under tho grt-itesc lancty “ °PP ^ 

So lhatcou8idenngitgcnerall},a5tepiuquantita 

mg 13 one in which tho relation established m cons ^ 

IS between two clusters of states of 

soTcrallj quite delimlo in their natures and in tuo 
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to one another Decompositioaa of rational lutnitioos 

of successively lower kinds, bronght us down to these final 
results — first, tliat m all cases reasoning consists of a com- 
parison of relations, resulting m the recognition of them 
as Ilka or tnliLe, with a conaeqnent determination of 
one related term before unknown, or hut partially known, 
and, second, that in all cases it is a means of indirectly 
establishing a definite relation between two things where 
such definite relation cannot be directly established 

From Reasoning, which we thus found to be effected 
by a classification of relations — the like relations being 
assimilated m thought and the nnhhe distinguished — we 
passed to certain intellectual acta not usually included 
m Reasoning — "Classification, Naming and Recognition '' 
It was shown that the classification of relations and the 
classification of things, are hot two aspects of one process, 
since conscious reasoning involves not only classification 
of relatione, but cUssification of the things between which 
they exist, while classification of things involves that 
unconscioas reasoning by which, from certain perceived 
attributes, we infer tho*e uoperceived attributes included 
in our conceptions of them as such or such And our 
conclusion was that " likeness of relations is the intuition 
common to rcaboniiig and classification ” naming and 
recognition being also shown to imply modifications of 
this samo mtuitiou 

After dealing with *' Perceptions of Special Objects,^^ m a 
chapter pointing out that they embody inferences and imply 
intuitions of likeness or unlikcncss of relition^, wo went 
on to consider perceptions of body as picsenting its various 
Qi-ders of attributes, and then to perceptions of Space, of 
Time, of ilotiou, of RcsisUvnce, and wo reached tho general 
result that "perception is a discerning of the relation or 
relations between states of consciousness, partly prescuta- 
tivo and partly representative, which states of consaous- 
nC'S must bo themselves known to tho extent involved in 
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the knowledge of tkeir reHtions ** And ive saw that iha 
proce'ia m every case implies that certain relations aio 
t^iassed with their likes m past experience, while the terms 
among -wliicli they exist are similarly classed with their 
likes in p ist experience * 

Then turning to relations themselves, and beginmng with 
Similarity and Dissimilarity as the most complex, these were 
resolved into successively more simple ones, ending in the 
relations of Likeness and Uuhkeness, with the correlative re- 


lation of Sequence The decomposition of relations thus com- 
pleted, disclosed the fact tliat m recognition of these Bimplc'tj 
out of which all others aro compounded, theie goes on the 
same process of consciousness there is assimilation of its 
states with previously experienced like states 
transitions between them with previously-experienced hko 
transitions This proved to bo equivalent to the truth 
that coDSoiousuess, perpetually undeigoing changes, is con- 
stituted by the organization of these changes— the com 
Imiation and arrangement of them in special ways imply- 
ing 1 grouping of the hko and a separation of the un- 
like. 

In a chapter summing up the results, it was pointed 
out that these successive analyses di<5clo«ed "a «Hi/y 
rompohitton throughout all the phenomena of intelligence. 


and proved that the intuitions which compose the mo&t com- 
plex processes of reasoning, “aro foreshadoned in tho 'orf 
first stages of an incipient consciousnes'* “ We luferrc 
that such a unity of coniposition is to bo aoticqwlcJ a 
priori — that the fundimental ‘ ronditious under wlm-h alone 
consciousness can exist, must bo coinmnu to all imds 


auA degices qC cau&ciousnesa” — that “there must bo some 
form of thought exhibited alike m the %ery lowest and t ^ 
very highest manifestations of intelligence And seeing 
us we did, that iti “ the simplest conctiviible consciousnts?, 
data for the relations of likeness and unlikeness aro giicu, 


we concluded that there docs exist from tho bcgioniug 
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that form of thought wliifh characicrizt-i. it throughout 
its a'^cendiug stages of complexity Passing from the 
f&rJii of thought to the yrocts# of thought, it was shown 
that this also is the same tliroaghout "the universal 
process of intelhgenca is the (Ufimilation of impressions ” 
rinally came the gi-ueralizatiou that since consciousness 
uiQ Oiist only by ceaseless change from each state to a 
did’ereui stato^ and sineo ita states and changes can be 
arranged lu order only by the classing of hko with like, 
or union of each mill its kind, it follous that "all mental 
action whatever is definable as t/ie coniinnous 
tio?i and tniejration of states of coubcioumesa m which 
ultimate character of psyciiical life we recognized a paral- 
lelism to tin uUimate character of phj sical life 

§ 47o7i That the conclusions to which these special ano- 

«es thus brought w, oougruous os n e have seen with one 
another, are also congruous with the conclusions reached lu 
the synthetical divisions, will he manifest to every reader 
who remembers what tboso conclusions were The con* 
ception of Life itself, as the continuous adjustment of inner 
relations to outer relations — a conception which we found to 
include at once the phenomena of bodily life and the phe- 
nomenu of mental life — introduces us to an entire agreement 
between the general aspect of mental phenomena as ob- 
jectively considered, and the general aspect of mental 
phenomena as snbji ctively considered Por if in all cases 
an intellectual act is the establishment in consciousues 2 > of a 
relation between two states, then, clearly, it has the nature 
which this coutinnous adjustment of muer relations to outer 
relations implies Further, if inner relations are to be 
flJjwsteiZ to outer relations, then, if in the ouUr lelations 
there are likenesses and difierences of nature, there must be 
answering likenesses and differences of nature in the corres- 
ponding inner relations a requirement fulfilled if expeiieuce 
of the outer pei-si^tences produces the inner cohesions , and 
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a requirement harmonizing wifh the conclusion that there 
goes on a Lontmuous nssiinilataon in consciousness of its 
states and their relations to like states and relations in 
past espenence 

In the objective division of our inquiry it was shown that 
the simplest nervous act consists of two habitually related 
changes , of whii-h one n.salts from some external stimulus 
and the other accompanies an induced muscular contraction 
Congruouslyj our subjective inquiry disclosed the truth that 
the simplest act of conscionsness consists of two states occur 
ring m relation, which severally repeat like states that have 
before occurred m like relation In tnciog up the evolution 
of intelligence objectively considered, we saw that there i»* 
composition and consolidation of nervous acts into clusters 
largir and more varied, answering to the larger and more 
varied combinations of external phenomena which come 
within cognizance , hat that to the last the essential act of 
advancing inteliigcnco is that of establishing an mno^ 
connexion answenng to the outer connexion tho form of 
the lot remains the same however complex its 
ponents become And so when considering intelligpcc® 
subjectively, we foand that while tlie terms httnocti 
which relations are established m thought, hecoino 
extremely involved in the highest mental proces'^eSj 
‘juch as compound quantitative reasoning, yet the geucra 
form of the relation which thioLing establishes between 
them is constant It may be added that as our preliminary 
study of the nervous system disclosed a unit of composition 
of nervous structures and functions , and ns we saw when 
studying the phenomena sjothetically, that there was 
furnished a fit unit of composition for the inner relations 
which aie progressively adjusted to outer relations, so ' 
DOW seo that there answers to this, the unit of coinposin*^^ 
into which consciousness was rt^oived m tho course of enr 
analysis 

AVhen at tho outset, we dealt with mental pheuom^^ 
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inductively, and among others the association o£ ideas, wa 
concluded that this association is in all cases effected by 
the conaectmg of like with like the so-called Law of Con- 
tiguity proving to be resolvable into the Law of Simi 
hinty And our special analysis disclosed the truth that 
acts of consciousness, from the raoat complex to the most 
simple, are universally earned on by the cLassing of its 
states md relations with hLe 3ta*^es and relations in past 
espenenco To which add that these results, congruous 
with one another, are congrnous with the phenomena of 
nervous structure and function , sinco what wo know as hke 
feelings and bko lelations, correspond to like stimulations 
and discharges occurrmg m tho same plexus 
When setting forth the Data of Psychology,^^ it wis 
pointed oat that the bnncbmg procc5«G3 of nerro cells, 
ramifjing oud mtermioghag *n various ways and degrees 
with one another and with Cbrcs, afford Ht ‘Structures foi 
making neryous channels of dl degrees of dcGmtcncs*, 
through which may pass discharges with all degrees of 
facility thcfo being, at the one extreme, direct unions of 
nerte fibres with celU, and direct unions of cells with ono 
another , while at tho other eitremo there aro counoxions 
no closer than those implied by the adjacency of extremely 
dtlicato cell processes iiabcddeJ m the same matns Li 
the “Physical Synthesis” was developed at large tho 
hypothesis, that utrvoui. communications, originally formed 
by tho pas'yigo of molecular disturbances along lines of 
least rcfttstaiice, aro contmunlly made more definite and 
more permeable by tho recnrrcnco of such disturb-mces 
Ilecogmziiig tho coDgruitj between this hypothesis and tho 
facts of nunntc uervous structure as just indicated, the con- 
grmty of both with sundry general truths otherwiso reached 
IS to bo noted. Wo are furnished with anadcijuatoexphna 
tioa of nervous acts in all their degrees of promptness ami 
precision, from tho automatic np to tho extremely uncertain 
and almost accidental Dncou-cious reflex action is ex- 
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phcablo as cccarnng m cases where, between some nerve- 
6 bro bringing an excitement to a centre and some fibre 
coavcjiDg away an impulso, there exists, by the inter- 
mediation of Dcrre-ceHs, a direct and compicto connexion, 
so tliat the diachargo through tho nervous arc occurs with 
tbo least bmdranco and tho greatest rapidity. Tor reflex 
actions of tho conscious kind, such as tho cough and the 
sneezo exemplify, there aro available, as probable mstra- 
mcutahtics, central connexions not quite so perfect. Still 
less finished councxious will serve lor such actions as have 
been mido semi-automatic by habit , liko those of the legs 
in walking, or of tho Iiands m porformmg familiar move- 
menta m response to visual perceptions. And so upward*, 
through all those gradations of norroua actions which 
exhibit decreasing degrees of facility. 

Obacrvo now lUo congruity between these results and 
those reached in tho ** Special Analysis." On reconsidering 
tho natures of our porcoptions of external thiugs, it will be 
been that for their essential traits, explanations are sapp)*® 
by these traits of nervous structure and function. Sac 
components m these percoptious as are mvanablc, or are 
repeated m ov ery case, aro indissolubly associated in thoug 
— associated in a way that would result irom o reflex action 
established by lunumerablo repetitions. Thus, between t 0 
resistance which a body ofllrs and its occupancy of 
the connexion m consciousness is such that, given the 
the second cauuot be kppt out ; tho excitement of the oo® 
stato of consciousness by the other, is as instant and uresi® 
tibia as that of motion by stimulus in an automatic 
and 18 explicable as due to a smnJaily organized nervou 
connexion — a nervous connexion produced by tbo 
onces, ever recurring through millions of generation®/ 
these two attributes of body invariably co-exi»t 
too, with such connexions in thought as that between ^ 
ception of the nearer sido of an object and the i 
remotei side , that between motion and somethin^ w 
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moves, iKat betwcea a given position os revealed by vision, 
and tho amoant of bodily movement required to reoeb it 
All sneb necessities of tbougbt corresponding to necessary 
estemal relations, arc accompammenta of redex discharges 
through nervous structnres so perfectly organized by auces- 
trol and mdividnal experiences, that tho channels they open 
aro inevitably taken by tho discharges initiated 

ilost striking and instructive, however, is the correspond- 
ence existing between these facts of nervous stmeturo and 
function, and tho interpretation which was given of oar 
consciousness of spaco Grant tLat what wo know psychi- 
cally 03 an association of ideas, answers physically to a dis- 
diaigo between two exated nervous elements — grant that tho 
strengthening of this association by repetition, corresponds to 
tho making of tho channel for this discharge more permeable 
—grant that tho ciTcct of habit m cbasging a volantory 
conscioQs act into an act more and moro sutcxoatic, anawezs 
to tho formation of a moro perfect nervous connexion— 
grant that tho redex actions thes gradually established m 
that part of tbo nervoos system devoted to mental fnnctions, 
ore of tho same uaturo os tho rcOex actions m that part of it 
by which bodily fanctions oro earned on, and we may see how 
there has been evolved, and is from moment to moment re- 
prodneed, that consohdated conception of space which seems 
BO marvolloos For, m tho first place, tho visual conscious- 
ness of any one point to which tbo eyes are converged, is 
antomaticaUy connected by infinite repetitions in the mdi- 
vidoal and his progcmtor<i, with tho consciousness accom- 
panying those nervous acts by which the axes and foci of 
I the eyes aio adynsted to that point, and, also, when near, 
with the consciousness of those movements by which t>e 
pomt can be reached, and, in the second place, infinite 
repetitions have simultaneously established connexions be 
tween the nervous adjustments which go along with the 
consciousness of ^lat point, and the nervous adjustments 
made in passing through each point on the way to it , so 

11 M 2 
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familiar room^ sqcK cortsciottsness of space as remains^ aC' 
companies an ideal representation of tie objects it contain^ 
Let me add that, ■while "wo are thus enabled to mider*>*^d 
how the space-consciousness is constitnted, we ar^f^-,o fur- 
nished with an explanation of such special intuitions as the 
geometrical axioms ; since these are interpretahle as indisso- 
luble conuezious in consdousness, corresponding to certain 
reflex actions which occur in the space-plexus when certain 
data are presented. 

Not only, then, do we find entire congmity between the 
special results synthetically reached and those reached by 
analysis, but wo find that each elucidates the other. 
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realistic belief, first m order of genesis, is 
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idealisbc argnmeni stands » tliatllie mental process yielding 
the realistic belief is relatively brief and simple, and less 
liable to bo vitiated by error than the long and involved 
process supposed to yield the idealistic belief, and that 
while the states of consciousness which, as combined, yield 
the one belief, are of that vivid kind m which most con- 
fidence 13 to be placed, the states of consciousness which 
yield, or are supposed to yield, the other belief, are of that 
famt kind in which less confidence is to ho placed And 
the implication was that while the realistic belief withstands 
the usual tests of certitude, the opposed belief is triply 
discredited by them. 

After thus broadly distinguishing these antagonist doc- 
tnnes as the one consistent with itself and with all resnlts 
otherwise reached, and the other ss inconsistent with both, 
we proceeded to judge between them more definitely by 
means of a cntenon which must he accepted in common by 
their re^'pective defenders Having explained that before they 
con be rightly compared, propositions most be analyzed and 
redaced to like degrees of sunphcity, it was shown that our 
ultimate ground for accepting a proposition as unquestion- 
ably true, is the inability to conceive the negation of 
it And having recognized the fact that for every step m 
an argument this is the ultimate justification, we Saw that 
by no possibility can this test be invalidated , since every 
step m any argument constituting the supposed invahd- 
ation, most assume the test. Bence, as Idealism and Beabsm 
both proceed upon the Universal Postulate, the realistic 
conclnsion which, being reached by a single direct act of 
consciousness, mvokes it only once, is of high validity in 
comparison with the idealisbc conclusion, which, reached by 
many steps and invoking it at every step, is proportionately 
liable to error from mental lapsus 

Such being the negative joshficahon of Realism implied 
by the logical infenonty of the idealistic argument, wo 
proceeded to that positive joshfication of it furnished by 
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csnmiD^tion of its psjcliological mturo anil gcoesis, la a 
cliaptcr on “Tho Dynamics of Consciousness/' wo reacted 
the conclusion tbab wo accept, and must accept, those 
beliefs of wbicb tbo component ideas cannot be tom 
asunder In other words, wo saw that a trial of strength 
which shows ccrt'im connexions in consciousness to be 
indissoluble, leaves thoao councxions out standing as 
beliefs which wo cannot choose but hold Ilenco it be 
Cline manifest that since, with the states of consciousneas 
coi stitutiug perception of an object, thcro indissolnbly 
coheres a consciousness standing for an existence beyond 
consciousness, there is, for the indcstructihlo hehef thus 
formed, tho highest warrant possible Such being the 
psychological nature of tho lealistic belief, wo proceeded, 
in purauauco of tho samo method, to trace its psychological 
genesis. Wo went on to examine tho ongms of those m 
dissoluhly coherent aggrtgites of states of conscioii8ae«s 
eonstitutiug our conceptions of subject and object Through 
three chapters wo traced tho evolution and separation of 
states of consciousness into tho two great aggregat^ 
pnuiarily' distingnishcd as vivid and faint, and secoadariy 
distinguished in various other ways, each of which is 
absolutely coherent within itself, and each of which as 
yielding us tho oxpeneoco of a nexua that remains pw 
monent while tho states change, exhibits itself as an in 
dependent existence — a self and a noUsclL 

^ Albj That the Realism emerging from this examination 
of tho way lu which onr states of consciousness hang to 
gether, is congruous with the Realism postulated t-hro^ 
out tho preceding divisions of this work scarcely n 
saying 

But besides the general harmony, too conspicuous 
need indicating, special harmonies which are less con pi 
cuous may be pointed oak Tho leading truths taught wo 
cerniug the structure and functions of the nervous sys > 
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and coucermng tlie nature and development of intelligence, 
receive crowning lUustratioiis m tho formation of tlua inde- 
structible consciousness m wbicb Realism abide«! The 

general theory that mental evolution, m common with 
the vital evolution of which it forms part, is a progressing 
adjustment of inner relations to outer xelataons — a widen- 
ing and improving correspondence between internal changes 
and external co existencesand sequences — w hile it necessarily 
posits subject and object, also implies that, deeper than all 
special CQrre‘!pondences between related phenomeua in the 
object and connected mental states m the subject, will be 
that conaciousness of these two aotitbebc whole:* of exist- 
ence, between parts of whidi the correspondence m every 
case occurs expeneuce of their co existence, being a con- 
comitant of each particular espenenee, will necessanly be 
the fundamental experience Fnrtber, {roxu the order of 
progress of mental Acuities, beginning with related sensa- 
tion and motion, passing to simple perception, then to 
complex perceptioa, then to concrete reasoning, and finally 
to abstract reasoning, it most follow that the higher 
faculties, arising by compbcations of the lower, and to the 
last dependmg upon them, can neier ngbtly yield other 
than congruous results — can never, when performing their 
functions normally, give dicta fundamentally at vanance 
with those of the primary faculties they are evolved 
from Similarly with the general law of intelligence 

We found that eatabhshment of a correspondence between 
inner and outer relations, impbes that “ the strength of the 
tendency which the antecedent of any psychical change has 
to call up Its consequent, is proportionate to the persistence 
of the nmon between the external things th^ symbo- 
lize^' Now if, to objective relations of all degrees of 
persistence, there must, to fulfil the law of intelli- 
gence, arise subjective relations of all degrees of cohesion , 
then, smce the general relation of subject and object is 
given along with each correspondence between a particular 
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objective relation and a particular subjective relation, it 
follows tliat this general relation between subject and object 
tnoro persistent m oxpcnenco than any particular relation, 
must have, answering to it, a more coherent relation in 
consciousness than any other In a parallel way, 

this is an outcoino of tho law of association as inductively 


cstablislied, or as deductively explained by the formation 
of nervous connexions proporlionato in their definiteness 
and permeability to tho numbers and strengths of the dis- 
charges they carry For if the converse between organism 
and environment unceasingly discloses some power beyond 
consciousness, which in ©very perception and act operates 
upon tho power within consciousness, or is operated upon by 
it, then tho co-oxisteneo of subject and object must, by 
the bw of association, either as einpincally established or 
rationally interpreted, produco an answering connexion in 


consciousness stronger than any other 
So IS It, too, with certain other elements of the arga» 
incuts by which Realism was justified Eiaminahon of the 
dynamics of consciousness proved that in thinking, continual 
trials aro made of the rcbtivo cohesions between states o 
consciousness , with tho result that the most coherently 
connected states remain outstanding as beliefs. This resu 
we saw may ba interpreted in physiological terms os 
issue of a conflict of tendoncies among nervous discharges 
to take Various lines, of which tendencies tho stronges 
finally prevails such strongest being that which takes 0 
most permeable route, and sneh most permeable route being 
one that has been made most permeable by the mos 
numerous experiences. Honco the irreversibleuess 0 
belief in a reality beyond consciousness os well as a r ^ / 
m consciousness In. bke agreement wit 

prmciple of nervous evolution, doborated m tho ^‘7 
Synthesis/* was that subjectively established test ® ^ ^ 

which we found to be the Umverbal Postulate , 
proposiuon of which the negation la incouceiva 
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proposibon formed of states of consciousness indissolubly 
connected m a certain order — answers physiologically to a 
reflex action occurnng between, the two correlative nerve- 
agencies on action snob that, the one being excited, 
excitement of the other follows irresistibly, imd since, 
in conformity with the general theory set forth, those 
organized connexions of which reflex acfapns are the func- 
tions, have been organized by recnmng discharges prac- 
tically infinite in number, the implication is that such 
reflex intellectual actions as those which the inconceivability 
of the negation supposes, answer to the most mnltitudinoos 
experiences, and are therefore most certain. 

So that these agreements, bke the precedmg agreements, 
imply tho conclusion that the consciousness of eabjecfcand 
object is organically fixed The belief m an external world is 
the outcome of reflex lotellectoal actions established, like 
all those others which entail forms of thought, during that 
moulding of the organistn to the environment which has 
been going on through countless miihons of years 
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as possible , and yet tho test of inconceivability la bere disre- 
garded as of no moment, though assent to each step in the 
argument is regarded as imperative because negation of it 
13 incoDceivabla An instance even more extreme in ts 
incongruity, is furnished by the reasons assigned for assert- 
ing the possible untruth, under certain conditions, of the 
Euclidean doctrine concerning parallel lines Setting out 
mth data rehieh cannot bo conceived, the argument pro- 
ceeds by steps which are to be admitted because the nega- 
tions of them cannot be C( nceived, and reaches a conclusion 
which IS held to be proved, though it cannot be conceived 
Let there be postulated the existence of intelligent beings 
m space of two dimensions, then, and then, and then, 
Ac , therefore — Such is the form of the demoustration 
But saying nothing about the mcooceivability of beings m 
space o£ two dimeusions only, there is the preceding incon 
ceivability of space of two dimensions only, itself I7o con 
sciouaness of such space, m the absence of a third dimension, 
can be framed A mathematician once instanced to mo the 
surface of a solid as escmphfying such space But how is 
the surface of a solid to be conceived apart from the solid ? 
— which implies a third dimension Not even the attempt 
to tiunh of a plane ivithout tliichness, can be made without 
the thought of thickm^s being involved m the hypothetical 
exclusion of it the third dimension persistently intrudes 
If I am asked to admit tliat though space of two dimensions 
without the presence of a third cannot be conceived, jet 
tlie absence of a third may be postulated as possible, then, 
at the first step in the argument, and at each succeed 
ing step I use the same licence, and say that though tho 
xeierse inference to that drawn cannot be conceived, jet 
the reverse inference may be postulated as possible, and, 
postulating it as possible, I dechno to accept the inferenco 
offered the argument la brought to a stand Either tho 
impossibility of framing a proposition in thought most bo 
held a valid reason for rejcctmg it, or it mnst not But 
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beyond consciousness, which is contrary to the hypothesis, 
or an esustence within consciousness other than itself, which 
13 also contrary to the hypothesis Something which re- 
strains consciousness to a certain sphere, whether it be in- 
ternal or esternal, must be something other than consciousness 
■—mast be something co existing, which is contrary to the 
hypothesis Hence consciousness being unrestrained in its 
sphere becomes infinite m space 

A further implication is that consciousness is infinite in 
time To conceive any limit to consciousness in the past, is 
to conceive either that preceding this limit there was some 
other actual existence at the moment when consciousness 
commenced, which would be contrary to the hypothesis, 
or that there was some potential existence which then 
became actual, which potential existence, if not regarded 
as other existence (which again would be contrary to the 
hypothesis), must have been the same existence m another 
form. 

In the absence of any other existence luniting it in time 
and space, conscionsness must be absolute or unconditioned 
Ho cause existing beyond it, all cause exists within it~* 
everything within it la self determined To say that there 
are conditions which determioe anything within it, is to say 
that there is existence independent of it, which is contrary 
to the hypothesis Hence, any state of consciousness, as a 
pain, 13 self produced, and conimues only in virtue of con- 
ditions which consciousness itself imposes The ending of 
any state, say a pleasure, is caused solely by the operation 
of consciousness on itself Any thought framed thus or thus 
1 maybe framed with equal famhty m any other way, since to 
say tliat them i» anything which deteraaiasa it in one way 
rather than another, implies some extrinsic power which is, 
or has been, operative on consciousness, which agam is con- 
trary to the hypothesis 

In brief, then, if there is no existence beyond conscious- 
ness — if there la no other bemg either of tba same kind or 
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of another kind , then consciousness, eternally exisi is 
at once creator and created It always has heen, is, aa 
will he, the sum o£ all causes and effects, omnipotent ana 

“TSerit may be noted that in the implied absence of 
any limit to consciousness there cannot be frame ev 
the hypothesis of any other eiistence, seeing a 
framing of such hypothesis implies tho 
limit to consciousness beyond which there may 
existence, and if consciousness is unlimited, this 
becomes impossible, because there is no limit hey 
other existence may be conceired So tha un 
conditions, the question of objeotwo exisleuco ’ ^ 

euiahed from subjective existence is rigorously 
The metaphysical problem caonot even bo entertai 

5 475m Take, now, tho alternative, that 
cnee beyond conscioosueas If consciousnos 
whole of existence, several implications arise 
This other existence must be entirely in . 
inert and partly active, or entirely active n ^ 

inert, then Its relation to consciousness “ j „„„ia 
to exclude consciousness from a region o uot 

otherwise fill In this case consciousness, 
unlimited, remains, withm its limits, a respects 

absence o£ any other energy, its \v psistcno- 

self determined If, on the other hand, i3 g-,ouspr'^ 
18 either partially active or wholly active, t ea 
IS not only rcstiicted m its sphere, but is 
upon tho energy manifesting itself m c m 

exists with another energy capable of rgies io 

It and being ch^uged by it For if these tl 

not stand m such relation as to affect one 
each is to the other pmctically non oxistcn » 
brought again to the condition m whicU 
become^, within its sphere, absolute 
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But DOT? if these two ezistencesi both seats of energ), co- 
exist la such wise as to affect one another, there is neces- 
banly implied some place where the action of oue upon the 
other occurs, and where, consequently, they bound one 
another The conception of the two as separate energies, 
implies some kmd of hmit at which the one ceases and the 
other begins In what way this limit is constituted does 
not here concern us* It suflBces, for the purpose of the 
argument, to pomt out that unless consciousness is ev^^ry- 
where shut off from other existence by that which is, rela- 
tively to itself, an impassable limit, then the impbcatiou is 
that, transcending the hmit, it can include within itseli the 
extra conscious existence , which is contrary to the hypo- 
thesis 

The presence of some bound where the one existence 
ceases and the other begins, implies either unhkenoss 
between the two existences or breach of continuity, 
but whichever alternative be assumed, it equally results 
that the existence outside the hunt becomes by contrast 
unconscious To suppose that something beyond conscious- 
ness can be present m consciousness as s part of it, is to 
suppose that consciousness has gone bejond its limits and 
incorporated this something, which is contrary to the hypo- 
thesis Necessarily, therefore, with the admission of a 
limit to consciousness, there goes the admission that what- 
ever hes beyond ifc la antithetically opposed as something 
into which cansciousnesa cannot enter, and as thus, by the 
exclusion of consciousuess from it, rendered, relatively to 
consciousness, unconscious Though existence beyond con 
sciousness may be as a whole of the some nature, or though 
parts of it may be of the same nature, yet the occurrence of 
a breach of continuity prevents such outer consciousness 
from being present m cousciousness as such 

But now, such bemg the relations between the two ex- 

* I Kay thu lest it ahoold be assumed tliat Imitation in apace i» alleged 

X N 
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.stances, must be tbe uature o£ tbe.r 

Where the one energy acts on the other (we ^ 

yemence call them outer and inner, *““2 

necessary to the „„.„perationof 

diHer, since the effect, being a product 

the two energies, cannot be like mther o y^^^^ ^ 

cause produces an inner effect identical w t 

that the inner enistence is acted upon wl 

or re acting, wliich is prictical y o y _ 

attribute by which eaistenco la both, 

existence As the resultant of two „f 

every product ansing in cousciousness fro 

the inner and outer energies, or parts . 

neither of its factors. So is it, too, 

among the onuses m the one and any £ effects »n 

„ the other To say that tlio inner re abons ot ^ 

be identical with the cuter relations of _ jl,e .jner 

while the outer causes aro transformed in ® sf„rmi 


Iransformeam vfuiih e . 

effects, yet the order among them „„„ orJ='' 

tion , and this is to say either that there 
or that the tnner order is ““P'"”';'™, “ ,bablo m eitta' 

has no order, then it has no parts disting _ „,sl,ibl» 
space or time , in which case its esis , £j the matt 

fr'om non-existence If, while it is ^dUd t^^^ . 

existence has some order, it is he prodacd a 

factor which, co-operating with tho „ a lid 

resultant order, then tho implication is ao 

of order which is indistinguishable in i be 

order. But unless this implication is MC „. 

admitted that whatever inner order ox , „„]« 

operation, modify the impressed outer ordt ^(„„.,i. 

ot effects must ho made to differ from the j lode'*' 

Thus, theu, rejecting as »o are “ P (sines 'j 

hypolhesis that conscioasacss a „ mctal*."''-'^ 

wo see this cauuot without suicide euterta a«i>'- 

problem), and accepting tho alternatiTC tin. 
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eaca otter thaa consciousaess* we find that tte condasiona 
reached are inevitable If ■ms eiclnde the hTpothesia that 
both the exiatences are inert (m which case the existence of 
cither would be to the other the same as its non existence)^ 
and if vfe exclude the hypothesis that the inner existence is 
inert and the outer active (which would imply that the inner 
exi:>tenc8 has not that trait by which, it knows itself as con* 
sciousness)) and if ire exclude the hypothesis that the inner 
existence is active and the outer inert (which, save by the 
presence of limits, would leave the inner existence m every 
tespect self determined or absolute*, and if we posit the 
1 emainiog hypothesis, that both inner and outer existences 
are active , there necessarily emerge the coaclustons, first 
that, by the intercourse of the two, the exi»teace of each is 
impbed, and second that causes and their connexions m tbo 
one must diSer from effects and their conuexioDS m the 
other The two necessities are co equal 

For if it be said that on effect wrought by the one 
on the other is not like its canse m the other, it is simul 
taneously said that there is a cause m the other If it be 
said that no conrutmon between tbe effects in the nne.can 
be hke the connexiou between the causes m the other it is 
BimultaneoQsly said that there is a connexion between the 
causes in the other That is to say, while to the inner 
existence the outer existence is reoreseuted by its effects, 
but cannot be presented in ita nature , yet the represent- 
ation of it by its effects, necessarily implies its co-ex- 
isteacQ 

§ 47511 This argument of course, sets out with certain 
fundamental data of consciousness There are involved 
the ideas of limit, of difference, of likenOwS, of inclusion 
and exclusion, of cause and effect There are taken for 
granted the necessary dependences of certain conclusions 
on certain premises Of mutually exclusive alternatives 
It 13 assumed that acceptance of the onu necessitates 

N H ^ 
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.ejecuon o£ tie other It mey 

oontendea, that tho^e P""^ existence o£ subject 

lowest ”.n^eotset (Fust Pn»e'?'“' 

and object Bnt, as said at the ontse 

§ 39), the intellect can no more 
o£ certain consohdated oonMp lo , 

Bhr without the aid o£ its limbs argmaent, 

conceptions cannot, therefore he granted 

since, £roin step to step, such argn „accssarilr, 

their rahdity If sabject and “ iem , and ■' 

intelligence is based on ‘"o 

so. It can nse no argameat W jy the « 

object, which does not dme- ? ” j, -omted cut, tie 
latence o£ the object If, “ J^Pf J ^ cu =0'n” 

;^o£ of any truth is the ^.U »“« 

general truth, and this again “ ‘““^,„ched, thta tie 
Lneral, until the most generol truth l»^^^ 
most general truth cannot be P™"" , conscionsne-s, 

than "how that this " entt.taU”S «“! 

together with all these l"l"^tr„„aito with ■« 

indestructible conception-, ererywlicro 
dicU otherwise arrived at oat t»“ 

The foregoing argument, then, P I „„tc»a 

facts that, of the two eltemalives “I c„cc bcJ»”^ 

beyond consciousness, and ‘1° congmeus «■* 

consciousness, the first is in a J dl way 

deliverances of , ,,liy,ag tbit coo-a»“» 

incongruous with them «e Ust, imP^J .,„.M 

„CSS IS eternal, omnipresent, and “““ P^„ of mvC' 

that the hypothesis of other oaislc ^J^ 

excluded, the motapbysi^prehlem ^ bocalcrtai" ^ 

that the question of subject and J implymS 

islesuppo e the hypothesis untrue Ibab^^^orntiJ bl 

consciousness is oxuleacccf 

ether existence, while >“P ‘’‘“,*o“crat.o»s ,.ro-«Pr“ 

and object which aU onr muUcctual open 
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auil renders tlio fabric of oarcondusions consistent, yields tlio 
further conclusion that the outer reality, thougb present to 
tlio inner reality as existing, cannot bo known m its nature 

Thus wo aro brought again, by another route, to the doc 
tnne of Transfigured Kealisxo We are shown that, whilo the 
opposed doctrines aro consistent neither within themselves 
nor with other beliefs, this doctnne is internally consistent 
and consistent externally with our beliefs at larga 

Hero, however, we are chiefly concerned to observe its 
consistency with the several groups of conclusions reached 
lu the succcssi\c parts of this work 

§ f7oo As already shown, the conception of Mind as 
consisting, in common with Life at largo, of definitely com- 
bmed heterogeneous changes in correspondcnco with ex- 
ternal GO existences and sequences, necessarily posits the 
rohtion of subject and object Iho interprctatiou of rcflo>: 
uctiOQ, iQstiDct, reason, feehog, aud will, os factors m tho 
adjustment of inner relations to outer relations, unavoidably 
pre supposes an external reality, ns well as an internal ’^ality 
Aud tho rtaaomug used to show thot tho nervous system, 
and therefore tho cansciousuoss accompanyiag its actions, 
IS evohed through the couverso of orgauism and cnviron- 
mcDt, cannot bo earned out without assuming organism and 
cuvironiULiit 

jth scarcely less clearness is tho realistic assumption 
involved by those analyses which reduce consciousness to 
Its lowest terms Tho decomposition of complex ideas into 
simphr cuts, and of these again into simpler, until thcro 
uio rtnclicd, us tho simplest, tho relations of uulikcncss and 
seqntuco, everywhere takes for granted tho existence of an 
exicrnal dislnbuliou winch tho lutemal distribution repre* 
scuta When, for instance, there aro aiixlyzed certain forms 
of cousciousnvsa m the t jo, •V'> Space and rime, tho an dysis 
pro supposLS certain forms m tho noH cjo, which, if not copied 
by tho c lu tho tgo, aro symbolized by them 
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But while throughout both syntheses and analyses, Real, 
ism 13 at every step a necessary implication, tlipre is not 
necessarily implied Cmde Bealam Contranwise, the ar- 
gument everywhere harmonizes with, and m some places 
involves, Transfigured Realism The conclusion that every 
nervous discharge con«>i«!ts of successive pulses, mahiag it 
clear that the di<:chaiges being like one another cannot be 
like the initiating stimuli which are unlike one another, we 
found to agree with the induction that feelings are relative to 
the size, nature, state, and part o£ the organism affected, aod 
both of them we find congruous with that a priori inferenco 
reached above, that during the converse between lacludiDg 
and included esistences, outer causes and inner effects can 
not be identical in nature So, too, the truths of 

nervous structure, implying that the internal nex^is of nervous 
changes cannot be like the external nexus of actions to which 
these nervous changes aro adjusted, agreeing as it did with 
the induction that the relations in consciousness, varying 
with the dimensions, stiuctnre, and position of the orgiui* 
ism, cannot be like those dependences m the environ®<.ot 
to which they refer, agrees also with the above d 
inference, that the distnbution of effects in a 
existence must be onlike the distribution of causes m 
the existence limiting it Thus, whet er 

presented under its most abstract form as above, or un 
more concrete form as before, the doctrine of Trans g 
Realism, which is but another aspect of tho 
of the Unknowable, harmonizes with the results o 
syntheses and analyses, since, while they mip^y 
thoughts answer to outer things, la such wise that co esi 
in the one correspond to persiatencos in the other, 
not imply that the correspondence is anything 


synjbohc 

Not only is the actuality of subject and object an 
cation which everywhere emerges, but the genesis 
notion of subject and object is congruously exp aiot 
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already said, if tLe faculties of tlie subject have been moulded 
by conver&e Tvitb tbe object, tho etistenco of fclie object is 
necessanly given lu tlie constitution of these faculties of the 
subject winch have ueea moulded upon it Inevitably, too 
an explanation of con*5Ciousness will be possible if the 
generating object la postulated, while no explanation of 
consciousness will be possible in the absence of tbe generat- 
ing object The n«e of tho cognition tlut tho 

two are mdcpendent la also explicable ^Vhether' we con- 
sider from a personal point of view that process of self inter 
pretation which, as a pnmiry result, evolves the notions 
of subject and object {as we did when watching how the 
vivid and faint aggregates segregate) , or whether we con- 
sider the process vicariously and under its most abstract 
form, as we hava done above, by observing whit must 
happen to an active oxistcnco circumscribed by another 
active existence, wo see that there unavoidably arises a 
distinction between that set of manifestations which, being 
controllable by an energy ever welling up within, are 
grouped together as an ego, and that set of manifestations 
which, not being thus controllable, ongmato the conscious 
ness ot an outer energy or noiv-tgo 

Once more we are shown why, though cousciousncss ot 
an existence beyond consciousness is inexpugnable, jet 
this extra conscious existence not only remains loconcciv- 
nblo in nature, but the nature of its connexion with con- 
sciousness cannot bo truly conceived Carrying on its 
operations m terms of its own states and tho relations 
among them, consciousness cannot frame in thought a 
relation of which one term is beyond consciousness And 
yet, compelled as it is to recogmzo objective existence, it can 
never cease its efforts to mako objectiie esisieiice one term 
of a relation in con«ciousoess Ever restrained by lU limits 
but ever trying to exceed them, consciousness cannot but 
u'^o the forms of its activity m hgunng to it=elf that which 
cauuot bo brought withio the*-© forms , and is obliged by 
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these forms to tbmk of the relatioQ of subject and object 
aa like relations lying within itself But since one term of 
Eucli relation lies outside of it, neither the term nor the 
relation can he completed m thought Yet the form of 
thought has to bo fiifed op, and the only possibility is a 
symbolical filling up of it — ending an unfinished relation by 
an unknown, term To this conclusion wo aio brought 
whether we contemplate subject and object under their 
most abstract forms, as lacluded and including existences, 
or whether we contemplate them under their concrete form' 
as we did throughout the discussion which ended in the 
doctrine of Transfigured Eeabstn 


§ 475p And then, to round off this exhibition of 
coQgruities, we may uoto that urriTal at the doctrine of 
Ti-ansfigured Realism, is a last step m that general procc** 
by which ilind is made a differentiated and integrated diTi 
s 2 oa of the totality of being. 

Regarding Evolution os albcomprehcnsive, and rogard'op 
every consciousness as an individualized part of the Uw 
verbal Power, we have to observe how, at its highest stage* 
consciousness exhibits the traits of advanced evolution, not 
only m other ways but also by becoming luo'it distiucdy 
marked off from surrounding cxisteuce In tho Pitiicij h-» '/ 
Biology, § 6d, we saw that during evolution, physically con'll 
dered, orgamains are moro and more decidedly diCbrtnb'^‘‘^ 
from their enviroumeuts m respect of structure, form, com* 
position, specific grvvjty, temperature, and self*niobiIity 
tho foregoing parts of this work it has been shown that la ® 
course of evolution, psychically considered tho ^ 

states and changes constituting consciousue^'S, while aii}, 
uieutiDg in quantity, while growing more heferogenco'^* 

Its couipouents, wbilo integrating into a moro cohm ^ 
whole, while acquiring incnased dcfinltene^3 m tho 
and relations of its parts, becomes bj these trada 
more markedly with surrounduig actnitics And 
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remains to bo sbowa that it also becomes cunded from 
them by a sharper line of demarlkation 
Fop a long time after there is consciousness there is no 
self consciousness Tiio states and changes of consciousness 
are not known to tliemselres as constituting a separate 
sntity Even m low stages of human evolution, self con- 
sciousness IS very incomplete that circumscnption of con 
sciousness which is implied by the pronoun I/’ is tor a 
tong time imperfect in the child, who continues to speak 
of himself objectively In the s.avago, too, there exists no 
iuch conception of his consciousness as that which is familiar 
to the civilized The part of him which answers to what 
we call mind, he thinks of as a duplicate of his body, and 
thinks of It as no less material Even as this becomes step 
by step de materialized, it continues to be thought of as per 
vading him all through, and like him in aspect And there 
1T6 long absent from his language all words by which 
mental pbeuomcna, considered as such, are expressed Tins 
incomplete differentiation of conscionsness from material 
existence is well shown in him by the belief that the virtue 
cf a foe may be acquired by eating his Sesb , and again, by 
the belief that a name, which in reality exists only as an 
idea in the minds of those who know it, has an objective 
existence and is a part of the owner’s being TJader another 
form this confusion is shown us in the notion which long 
prevailed among civilized peoples, and is exemplified in 
loedimval drawings, that vision is cSected by something pro 
ceeding from the eye to the object, and that thus con 
sciousness, in a way, extends as far as the object And 
the incomplete differentiation of subject and object thus 
markedly exemplified in lower stages of intelhgence, is ex 
emphfied among ourselves less markedly by Crude Realism 
The beliefs that a noise exists objectively as such, that sour 
ness, as tasted, inheres in vinegar, and so throughout 
similarly show us a border region within, which subject and 
object are confounded What exist in couaciousueas as sen 
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Mime form . the Earth's action on a falling holly 
“Brlow Transfigured Eealism 

tion of Bubjeet and object by Jfo ‘te 

which belongs to tho ono from that whio b ‘ S 
other. It does not, with tCrUhon 

only as perceived— docs not abolish ^ 

hetneen subject and enstencoof 

consoiousness , but it admits the ^ Beslnm. 

tho object as unperceived It does no ' 
hold that, apart from a perceiving co la 

possesses those attributes ^ ^ something 'vliicl 

perception-does not ascribe to *“ jssble limd 

Llongs to the subject, deserting an 
between the two, it consciousncs, 

existence ^vbicli is the cause of ® constitute the 
while the ctfeols it works m ^,,„,,gage coustl 

perecption of it aod it *,ga„e of thatwbick 

tnted by these effects cannot be “ “ ° 

causes them, hut can only '“P ? ‘ ° interpreting ltt“'^' 

liny it not, then, be said that in j.g.ieiitiatiou from 
subjective existence mokes definite m ,1,8 

objective existence, which has been g S 
btgiuulug ot incnUl evolution ! 
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SPECIAL PSTCnOLOOr. 

§ 476 The foregoing dinswns of this work hare liad, for 
their subject-matter the pnnciplea of Psychology, considered 
as the science of Mmd m general Thongh nnmerons 
special facts hare been cited, acd illustrations have been 
called now from the mental phenomena seen m animals and 
now from those which men exhibit, yet the aim throughoot 
has been to establish truths of universal appUcation — to 
formulate tho laws of psychical action at large, inthont 
reference to the particular forms of it di'^played in this or 
that creature and this or that faculty 

But the field of General Psychology having been ex- 
plored, there opens before us the far more exfeosivo field 
of Special Psychology After the task of arriving ac 
universal principles by induction from particular cases, and 
the deductive venfication of these pnnciples, there comes 
the task of explaining by them the mnltitudmous par- 
ticular cases which have not been recognized in the 
process of generabzalion The nature of each mental 
power, considered as a distinguishable group of activities 
displayed in common by many animals, is a question m 
Special Psychology least removed from the questions of 
General Psychology Tho mental constitution of each 
animal, considered as an aggregate of such powers ad- 
lusted m their kinds and degrees to tho mode of life, w 
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a mo>o specml qucsfon-ono tho romotoaoss of 
from questions of General Psjchology is presented 

then ninon^. still more special quostious are Uosep^^ 
by indii ideal peculiarities, and by tbe Tariat 
hfo of each individual displajs 

5 177 Of the test held of research laclededrntlu^fci^ 

bounds MO need hero eiammo bnt a ^ f„nns 

presently to folloiv out Evolution coa 

■nbicb societies present tbo spccui psyc “ “ j must be 
sidered aa tbe unit of nbicb societies aro composed, 

briefly outlincd-or X, “o soaologir-J 

pgjthology as stands itt direct 

’’trruifestth.abtbeabdityofmento^op^^^^^^^ 

degree aa members ot a society, pr PP jaauifest 
tellectual faculties and certain 0““';’““ „ things 

that tbo efflcienc) of tbeir co operatic ' u„ns in 
equal, be determined by the It « 

„hich they possess! these «te under the 

also manifest that, bv continumg to o P^^ 
conditions furmsbed by any social . and 

proportions of these mental powers “ > ^ jt wbltk 

some mcdifled form of co oP""'*'’'"' reacted npto 

again reacting on tbo nature ”‘ ““ “jpv„lutiou,lbeJ' 

Hence, m preparation fir tbo study ^specliaR tb' 

bavo to be dealt witla th<. modes «■ 

faculties It brings into P’“J’ Lped social hfe 
which these are develbped dunag c ^ 

5 478 In tbo griiip of adf osoi'” 

»,^r,atViPr. fiundry of Ithe facts an I 
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1 majr fartlier explam that^thile tho aim will be to give 
aa adequate account of those human faculties which take 
part as factors m social phenomena, it will not be possible 
to limit ourselves absolutely to the manifestations of these 
faculties in human heinga "Without glaucing at the mani- 
fe»titiom> of some of them in minds of inferior types, we 
cannot under^tand their essential natures, or the modes in 
which social life affects them 

To re-assure the reader, already weaned with multitu- 
dinous e'vplanations, I may add that; the needful statements 
will be comparatively snccmct After the fall development 
of geuei-al pnnciples in the foregoing divisions, the applica- 
tions of them to be now made will be understood without 
much detail. 
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from tIjQ twigs of each branch, as it divergul, there lyere 
sent out processes to jom the twigs of a neighbouring branch , 
and that then, from these two branches thereafter grow- 
ing in this linked manner, there were sent out proce» es to 
join other similarly linked branches , and so on perpetually 
It 13 clear that lu this case definite classification would be 
impossible 

Such a mode of development rudely symbolizes the de- 
velopment of the great nenons centres Thero is similarly 
an integration proceeding pan passu with a differentiation 
But the development of tho fanctions necessanlyfoUows the 
same course as the development of the structures Hence 
it happens that these funchons, which are what we call 
faculties or mental powers, are but imperfectly distmguished 
from one another , and there cannot be made a classification 
of them like that which we make of separable estemal 
objects *\7o may mdeed recognize broad contrasts, as, m 
the branched moscahting structure described, we could say 
of a certain part whether it belonged to the right side or 
the left, the upper or the lower But the perpetual moscu- 
lation and re inosculation forbid anything quite specific 
Duly recognizing the fact that the ucspecifio ckssification 
which remains possible is good so far os it goes, and, indeed, 
needful, and duly recognizing tho fact that no kind of 
classification can bo specific , there is a classification to be 
otherwise made, which we shall licre find of great use 
Carrying further the analogy employed, let us suppose that 
OUT symbolic tree added, year by year, to its penpherv, a 
new str dum of divergent branches with their inosculatiug 
processes, and that the lateral communications thus esta 
blishcd became continually -wider, bo that whilo in the 
innermost stratum adjacent pwrs of branches only were 
connected, in the nest above it pairs of pairs were con 
n^'cted, and above these, pairs of such cluster':, and so on 
continually Then the structmes contamed m this aggre- 
gate would be classifiable severally as belonging to the first. 
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^ 479 Before dealing, even brieBy, with spoa 
facnlties m a Bystematio way, wo mns c a 
fication IS here more difficult than wa, 

deed, be effected m anything mere than S 

Observe the obstacles aaeertam wt** 

Though a chemist may m a few c.ases 
group an element belongs to, as, „^\u his diw 

selenium is metalko or non-metaUm, ye g 
sions are precise the thmgs he d s with a 
separations If we arrange “ jo not hmdor 

culties that occasionally present division' 

US ,n marking out the great d'Visio” and^J^ 

Evolution of orgamsms tenda over 5 , U^sps, it" 

nounced partings— alike between S ibo 

sub-groups, the sub-sub groups, , econdary 

analogy Tf a tree, each '’'““twigs, is always I"'*' 

tertiary branches down to the " jj® t „ay not be a 

distinct from its neigbbonrs a certiio 

a glance ohvions wh.ch.of two adjacent bm ,1„ 

hw% belongs to but a 

the leT-Zlogy, let ua nvPP“e rftlc branej*-; 

rXdgtn:rrco“fu.ra.lsfii.atou Suppoeo 
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from tbo twigs of each broach, ns it diverged, there were 
sent ont processes to join tho twigs of a neighbouring branch , 
and that then, from these two branches thereafter grow- 
ing in this linked manner, there were sent out processes to 
jom other similarlj’-lmked branches , and so on perpetually 
It IS clear that m this case definite classification would be 
impossible. 

Such a mode of development rudely symbolizes the de 
velopmenfc of the great nervous centres There is similarly 
an integnitioa proceeding pan passu with a differentiation 
But the development of the functions necessanly follows the 
same course as the development of tho structures Hence 
it happens that these functions, which are what we call 
(acuities or mental powers are but imperfectly distinguished 
from one another , and there cannot be made a classification 
of them like tint which we make of separable estemal 
objects We may indeed recognize broad contrasts , as, m 
the branched inoscolvtmg structoro described, we could say 
of a certain part whether it belonged to the right side or 
tho left, the upper or the lower But the perpetual inoscu- 
lation and re mosculalion forbid anything quite specific 

Duly recognizing the fact that the unspecific classification 
which remains possible is good so far as it goes, and, indeed, 
needful, and duly recognizing tho fact that no kind of 
classification can be specific , there is a classification to be 
otherwise made, which we shall here find of great use 
Carrying further the analogy employed, let us suppose that 
our symbolic tree added, year by year, to its penpherv, a 
new stntum of divergent branches with their inosculating 
processes, and that the lateral communications thus esta- 
blished became continually wider, so that while in the 
innermost stratum adjacent pairs of branches only were 
connected, in the next above it pairs of pairs were con 
nected, and above these, pairs of such clusters, and so on 
coutmually Then the strocturea contained in this aggre- 
gate would be classifiable sevenlly as bUongiug to the firat, 

o 0 
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that, to take first the Coqmho’Ss, these are divisible in a 
general way into four great sob classes 
Presentatiie cogniixons t or those m which cooscioosuess 
IS occupied m localiamg a sensation uopre^sed on the 
organism — occupied, that is, with the relation between this 
presented mental state and those other presented mental 
states which maho up the conscioosness of the part affected 
as on cnttmg one’s finger 

Prcscntatxxf^ ipjireaeHfatiitf cognitions, or those in winch 
consciousness is occupied with the relation between a sensa- 
tion or group of sensations and the repre entations of those 
\arious other sensations that accompany it in experience 
This 13 what we commonly call perception — an act in which, 
along with certain uupressions pre«ented to consciousness, 
there arise in con'iciousness the ideas of certain other im. 
pressions oi'dioanly connected with the presentea ones 
when its visible form and colour, lead us to mentally endoii 
an onngQ with all its other attributes 
iZejneseidatite cc^nitions, orthoso m which consciousness 
IS occupied with tho relations among iduis or represented 
sensations , os in all acts of recollection 

lie rcpreeeiUahie cognitions, or thoso m which tho occu- 
pation of consciousue's is not by representations of special 
i-elations, that have before bc?en presented to consciou^DL'-s, 
but ihoso lu which such represented special relations arc 
thought of nicrelj aa comprehended in a general rehtiou 
Uere the concrete relations once experienced are, in 
so far as thej become objects ot consciousness at all, onU 
incidentally represented, along with tho obstract relation 
which formulates them Tho ideas resulting frem thi'^ 
abstraction, do not themschca represent actual expcneaccs , 
but aro symbols which stand for groups of such actual 
expenouces — represent aggregates of reprcacnUtions And 
thus they may bo called rc representaliiQ cognition*'. It i 
clear that tho procc a of re-represintatioa is earned tu 
hjjjher stagts, as tho thought becomes moro abstract 
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Passing now to the second great class, which we dJS 
tinguish as Fesunqs, we find that these are dirisible into 
four parallel sub classes 

Presentatiuo ftdittgs, ordmanly called sensations, are 
those inental states m which, instead of regarding a cor 
poreal impression as of this or that iind, or as located here 
or there, we contemplato it m itself as pleasure or pain as 
n hen inhabng a perfume 

Fr&ieniattie-representaiwa feelings, embncmga great part 
of what we commonlj call emotions, are tho'^e m which i. 
sensation, or group of sensations, or group of sensations and 
ideas, arouses a vast aggregation of represented sensations, 
partly of individual experience, but chiefly deeper than 
individual espenenco, and, consequently, indefinite The 
emotion of terror may serve as an example Along with 
certain impressions m^e on the eyes or ears, or both, 
recalled into consciousness many of the pains to which such 
impressions have before been the antecedents, and when 
the relation between such impressions and such pains his 
been habitual in the race, the definite ideas of the paio® 
which individual experience has given, aro nccompaaieii ' 
the indefinite pains that result from inherited espeneoce 
vague feelings which we may call organic represeatatioa^ 
Rppre8entaii^e feelings, comprehending the ideas of 
feelings above classed, when they are called up 
the appropriate external cxcitementa The feelings ^ 
presented may either be siniplo ouea of the hinds ^ 
named, aa tastes, colours, sounds, &c , or they may n 
volved ones of the kinds last named Instances of 
are the feelings with which the descnptive poet write , n 
which are aroused in the mmds of his readers . 

Re icpjcscntahve feelings, under which head are ^ 
those more complex sentient states that are the 
results of external excitemen* an the indirect or ^ 
lesults of them The love rty is a feehr 

bind It 13 awakened not ^ 
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object, but by ownable objects at large, oud it is not from 
tbe mere presence of such objects, bat from a certain ideal 
relation to them, that it anaea It consists, not of the 
represented advantages of possessing this or that, but of 
tUo represented advantages of possession in generil — js not 
raado op of certain concrete representations, but of tho 
abstracts of mafay concreto representations , and so is re- 
repiesentative Tho higher sentiments, as that of justice, 
are still more completely of this nature Here the sentient 
state is compounded out of sentient states that aro them- 
selves vs holly, or almost wholly, ro-represontative 

Critical examination of these groups proves them to bo 
but indefinitely distinguishable That impossibility of 
sharp separation which even tho two primary groups present, 
18 presented still more obnonsly by tho secondary groups , 
and becomes more conspicuous as wo ascend to tbo highest 
of these If wo set out with tbo simplest sensation or pro- 
sentativo feeling, wo cannot freo it from representative ac« 
compauimcntb theso aro involved both m tho identification 
of it as such or such, and in tho locah^ation of it in Titno 
and Space On passing to Perception proper, wo meet 
countless gradations in which tho quantity of represented 
elemeuta hears an increasing ratio to tho quantity of pre- 
sented elements ^Vhc□, having dropped all presented 
elements, wo enter tho region of purely-reprcsentatno 
cognitions, wo nso bj degrees to greattr heights of re re- 
prescutation Similarly with tho Feelings. Tbo quantity 
of representative feeling which accompanies a simplo presca- 
tativo feeling is indefinitely vanablo— witness the contrast 
between tho touch of a slono and tho odour of hay, one of 
which recalls other feelings m but inappreciable amounts, 
and the other of which may produce a decided wai o cf 
pleasurable emotion. And m tho region of IcoUngs that 
contain no prc-eutativo element, there is a gradual passage 
to those in which tho representativeness reaches its extreme. 

Cut while fullj recognxzmg tho fcet that consciousness « 
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EcpTcsentahvcncss is also *i measure of eomplexily Ob- 
servo somo of tho gradations Hero is a stupid dog "wbicb 
knows its master ouly by smelling at Hero is an 

intelbgent dog which so remetubers how its meter’s many 
risible attributes are combincdf-as to distinguish him by 
sight from other persons Hore is a physician who, beyond 
this identification, recognizes the- marks of a disease, and 
not only sees in thought lus patient's viscera, but also where 
and what the lesion is On comparing these cases it will be 
clear that the increasmg representativeness of the conscions 
ness goes along with its increasing complexity More 
over, representativeness- measures not only the complexity 
shown by involution of kindred elements, as m the mathe 
maticion who from truths respecting special carves passes 
to truths holding of groups of curves, and then to others 
holding of groups of such groups, but it also measures that 
complexity which the increasing heterogeneity of the 
elements implies Witness the advance from a rnshe's con 
ception of the Earth, to that whicb-a travelled geologist has 
reached 

That the like holds of the Feelings — that m them, too, 
increasing integration, increasmg definiteness, and in- 
creasing heterogeneity of composition are alike measured 
by the extent to which representation and. re representa- 
tion have been carried, will bo manifest on reconsidenng 
the above definitions 

§ 482 "When, after observing how degree of representa- 
tiveness measures degree of evolution os defined under its 
most general form, we observe how it measures degree of 
mental evolution, as effected in the ways we have traced, we 
see more clearly still its fitness as a general standard 

It IS quite evident that the growth of perception 
involves representation of sensations, that the growth 
of simple reasomng involves representation of percep- 
tions , and that the growth of complex reasoning mvolves 
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Representativeness is also a mcasuro of complexity Ob- 
serve some of tlio gndationa Hero is a stupid do" which 
knows its master only l>y amcUing at him Hero is an 
intelligent dog which so remembers how its master’s many 
visible attributes aro combmed, os to distinguish him by 
sight from other persons Iloro is a physician who, beyond 
this idontiGcation, rccogiM 2 ca thfr marks of a disease, and 
not only sees m thought hia patient's viscera, but also where 
and what tho lesion is On comparing these cases it will bo 
clear that tho increasing representativeness of tho conscious- 
ness goes along with its increasing complexity ilore- 
over, representativeness- measures not only tho complexity 
shown bj involution of kindred elements, os m tho mathe- 
maticnn who from truths respecting special curves passes 
to truths holding of groups of curves, and then to others 
holdmg of groups of such groups, but it also measures that 
complexity which tho increasing hcicrogcncxty of the 
elements impUos Witness tho advance from a rustic's con 
ception of the Earth to that wUicha travelled geologist has 
reached 

That the like holds of tbo Feelings — tliat m them, too, 
increasing mtegration, increasing definiteness, and in- 
creasmg heterogeneity of composition are alike measured 
by the extent to which representation and re representa- 
tion hare been carried, will bo manifest on reconsidenng 
the above definitions 

§ 482 When, after observing how degree of representa- 
tiveness measures degree of evolutiou as defined under its 
most general form, we observe how it measures degree of 
mental evolution, as effected in tho ways we have traced, we 
see more clearly still its fitness as a general standard 

It 13 quite evident that tho growth of perception 
involves representation of sensations,, that the growth 
of simple reasoning mvolves representation of percep- 
tions , and that tho growth of complex reasoning involves 
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specifio things and actions Only as fast as general fac 
presented in common by many special facts, come to I 
recognized, can there anse conceptions havmg proportional 
abstractness — conceptions havmg the pecniianty that tL 
matter of thought la no longer any one object, or any on 
action, but a trait common to many With some object oi 
action remembered as exemplifying an attribute or relation 
there is joined the consciousness of a heterogeneous assem 
blage throughout which it also occurs the result being 
, that this attribute or relation tends to bo dissociated n 
consciousness from each member of the assemblage Suci 
conceptions of one degree of abstractness having become 
famihar, there anses the possibility of re-abstraction— the 
possibility of recognizing more-abstract troths common to 
many of these less-abstract truths Each further step of 
this kmd, which, as we sec, implies a liigher degree of 
representation and re-representation, is a further emancipa- 
tion from the primordial concreteness of consciousness* 
The terms of thought arc no longer particular things and 
pariicular acts performed by them, but there aro more and 
more distinctly conceived the general characters of things 
and classes of things, considered apart from tho things^ 
themselves , and there aro more and more distinct]/ con- 
ceived tho general forces displayed, considered apart from 
the particular actions. 

After a certam stage in this progress there becoiao pos- 
sible tho conceptions of a properly and of a cause, «hicb at 
first are impossible Until mauy special properties^ tare 
been abstracted from groups of things displaying tlieui, no 
such thing as tho conception of a property m general, cou- 
sideretl apart from special properties, can bo reached, au 
only after many special causes ha\o been sepaiawi 
thought from the classes of actions evcinphfyiug them, can 
there bo formed any notion of causo m general 

It will bo manifest, thereforo, that pniuitivo thm ^ 
ivhich for each concreto consequent assigns a cone 
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antecedent (if it assig;n3 any) docs this not by choice but 
by necessity There must be accumulation of experiences 
more numerous, more vaned, more heterogeneous — there must 
bo a correlative giadual increaso of organized faculty and 
i,orro‘fpoadiag represeatativcoesaoT thought, before there can 
be reached even the lower orders of those conceptions wo 
distiugoish as scientific Similarly, it is mamfest that the 
conceptions we distinguish as rchgious, necessarily pass 
thiough pa'-allel gradations From the demon, thought of 
by the savage under a form equally concrete with that of 
the enemy ho fights, up to that most abstract consciousness 
of tTniversal Power, to which a scattered few have readied, 
there is a progress made possible only by that development 
of faculty which advancing cmbzation has produced 

§ 488 Expeneoecs such as those received by the primi- 
tive man, furnish but few ilato for tbo conception of 
uw/ormiUj , whether us displayed in things or in relations 
The notion of hkeness, though to os seeming so simple a 
notion, IS one gradually reached by that process of abstrac- 
tion winch accompanies increasing representativeness of 
thought, and the daily impressions which the savage gets, 
yield the elements of the notion very imperfectly and in but 
few cases 

Of all the objects around — trees, stones, hills, pieces of 
water, clouds, d,c -—most differ widely in size, or shape, or 
colour, or m all these , and few approach complete liLooess 
so nearly as to make discnminotion difficult Even between 
animals of the same species the differences aio usually 
discermble enough , and even where the individuals have the 
greatest degree of likeness, it rarely happens that, whether 
ahve or dead, they are presented m just tho same attitudes 
Among odours, tastes, colours, and tho sounds mado by 
living creatures, there are, indeed, close approximations , 
but there is rarely indistinguiahableness It is only along 
with a gradual development of tho arts, accornpanjung 

p n 
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ascending stages of civilizataon, that there come frequent 
expeneucea of perfectly straight lines admitting of complete 
apposition , bringing the perceptions of equality and 
inequality 

Still more devoid is savage life of the espeiiences which 
generate the conception of uniformity of succession The 
sequences observed from hour to hour and day to day, seem 
anything but umform difference is a far more conspicuous 
trait among them Thongh by stones thrown and arrows 
shot, certain uniformities of sequence are presented — though 
after ascent there is descent, and after motion there is lest, 


yet m no two cases aie the relations of phenomena alike 
the heights reached, the curves described, and the times taken, 
obviously disagree And since, as above shown, a general 
lelation becomes thinkable apart from the many special rela- 
tions displaying it, onlj as tlie faculty of abstraentSj* 
develops, it is only as the experiences cultivate this faculty 
that uniformities of sequence, even of simple kmds, become 
recognizable as uniformities To sequences of longer 
durations and to those having more involved antecedents 
and consequents, the conception cannot bo extended i ’ 
much later Save m tbe^e few mechanical motions, there u 
but little regularity among the events experienced fhe 
animals chased do not behave twice in just tho same ways 
Individuals of the tnbe conduct themsches more or 


diversely under like condilioDS, and each is moroorltsJ 
variable Thongh each kind of plant yields its fruit w 
successive years at times not differing greatly, yet m ^ 
absence of an astronomical measuro of tho seasons, *u 
regularity as it displays is not distinctly opprcciahk 
tho astronomical sequences themselves, though cxhibiuu^ 
great regularity to the civilized races who have rcgi^tcrt 
and analyzed the movements of tho heavenly bodies, uo 
exhibit it to tho uncivilized such liktncsscs of ^ 
motions as are con&picuous, being obscured by unlikeue^ ^ 
So that if wo contemplate pnmitivo human life as ^ 
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we sec tliab multiformity of sequence rather than uniformity 
of sequence is the notion which it tends to generate 
^Vhen, after glancing at these original circumstances of 
the race, we turn to the circumstances brought about by 
cinhzatiOD^ we see that onij as fast as the practice of the 
arts develops tho idea of ineasurc, can tho consciousness of 
uniformity become clear For only after the use of instru- 
ments for measunng lengths had made famiUar the abstract 
ideas of equality and inequality , and only after the use of 
rude appliances for measuring intervals of time had given 
distinct ideas of equal aud unequal durations, and only after 
the u«e of the babneo had made definite the consciousneas 
of equal and unequal weights, did theio come mto exist- 
ence the matenals for that conception of uniformity of 
actions and sequences which now seems to us so natural 
And if particular umformities and classes of uniformities 
can be disentangled only as, along inth progi essmg cm- 
iization and progressing arts, there come multiplying gene- 
ralizations and abstractions, with developing faculties for 
grasping them , then the conception of oniiormity in general, 
wludi is an abstraction from many particular nuifomiitics, 
remains for a long time an impossible one 

Thus the hehef in an unchanging order — the belief in 
law, now spreading among the more cultivated throughout 
the civilized world, is a belief of which the primitive man is 
absolutely incapable Kot simply does he lack the expen- 
ouces that give materials for the conception, but he lacks 
the power of framing the conception he is nnable to think 
even of a single bw, much less of bw m general The need- 
ful representativeness of thought is to be acquired only by 
ihe inhentancB of accuioubted increments of faculty sue 
cessively organized , and it m even now possessed m a higl: 
degree only by a very small minority 

§ 489, Progress m definiteness of thought is one of the 
concomitants of that progresaog representativeness which 

p p 2 
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makeg possible increasing generality, mcreasing abstrict* 
nes3, and tbe resaltmg conceptions of constant relations of 
coexistence and sequence 

Those conditions furnished by advancing civilization which 
make possible the notion of uniformity, simultaneously 
make possible the notion of exacfnes$ Until measures of 
Space, Time, and Force, come to be used, there is nothing 
to cultivate a conaciouanegs of definite agreement Like 
nesses as perceived by the pnmitive man, scarcely ever 
reaching to the perfect equality which the arts enable us to 
produce, the ideas of exactneas and inexactness do not get 
clearly contrasted This which holds among compared 
attributes, holds still more among compared rebtions In 
the absence of apphances for measuring Timo and Force, 
nothing liko specific connexions can be established among 
causes and effects The only specific connexions observable 
ore those among the attributes of each species of animal , 
and even these present variations which conflict with the 
conception of preciseness 

Hence the primitive man has littlo evpenence irhicb cnl 
tivates the consciousness of what we call iruih How closeJj 
allied this is to the consciousness which the practice of 
arts cultivates, is implied even m language 'peak of 

a true sarFace as well as of a true statement Exactness 
describes perfection in a mechanical fit, as well os perfect 
agreement between the results of calcuIatioris> Straight, 
and direct, and upright, are words applicable to basiocss 
and conduct as well as to sensible objects , and cn>o ® 
designates the pohey that dtueives, no less than an irre- 
gular line The general notions of agreement and dtsogr®^ 
ment, apply equally to two hues compared m their long 
and to two accounts of an event , and hence, m the absco®® 
of experiences that yield tins general notion, accariv/ 
of thought and precision of statement are not po si ® 
There can exist neither the habit of expressing 
definitely, nor tbe habit of testing assertion', nov a ' '• 
seuso of the contrast between fact and fiction 
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5 4*50 Credulity is aa inevitable concomitant of this 
pnmitivo mental state se^tictsm and cnticism cannot 
become habitnal While there are no clear general con- 
ceptions anti no clear abstract conceptions, and while the 
ideas of nmfomiity, of law, of cause, of truth, are but rudi- 
mentary, none but ’^aguo notjoos of probability and im- 
probability exist Such notiona can. bo evolved only pan 
passu with the evolution of the notions wo have ^nst con- 
sidered • 

For, until moltiplied experiences have made familiar 
certain generalities of relation there can he nothing m 
thought with which any anomalous relation alleged can 
conflict Only as fast as conceptions of uniformity and law- 
are acquired, can there come to bo contrasted conceptions 
of things at variance with uniformity and law Until the con 
sciousness of cause gam? distinctness, tbero can bo no dts 
tmet antithesis in thought between events that have known 
causes and events that have not known causes— that which 
13 natural and that which is aAonrards regarded as super 
natural, are behoved with equal readiness 

Cntirism then, even of that spontaneous kind which dis- 
tinguishes tho obnously-true from tho obviously -untrue, be 
comes habitual only as fast as the intellectual poners m 
general develop , while, conversely, the development of tin. 
intellectual powers implies tho aid of cnticisiu And if 
tho habit of spontaucous criticism can bo established only 
fis tho representativeness of thought increases, still later 
mn<«t it be before thiro is reached tho attitude of conscious 
and delibcrato criticism , smee this involves re represented 
exptncncc:. not on!) of uniformity, Jaw, cause, dc , but also 
of manj errors that have been mado and of the methodica 
exnmmations required to duscloso them. 

§ 491 Tlut in tho lower stages of mental ovolation 
iHjuyinflfjon is feeble, and that it strengthens with each in 
crement of intellpctual progress, has been already said in 
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sayiug that each mcrement of intellectual progress implies an 
increase in representativeness of thought Here^ however, 
this truth must bo stated m inoro familiar terms, because 
there is a current notion that tho less-advanced races and 
societies aro imaginative in a greater degree than the more 
advanced Ono of those confusions of thought which itself 
illustrates deficient power of representation, is shown m tho 
belief that superstition implies active imagination, and that 
tho dechne of superstition results when the fiights of imagi- 
nation bocomo restrained 

Tina confusion of thought has been fostered by the 
habitual antithesis of proso and poetry, fact and fiction 
Host of tho bteraturc which has mucli currency, being 
made up of statements known to bo not actually true , and 
this literature, presenting fictitious personage^, adventures, 
(kc , being thus distinguished as avowedly imaginative, there 
has arisen an association between tho idea of imagination 
and the idea unreality the implication being that the 
imagination IS powerful where the unreality is great, 
consequently that people evolving and believing conceptions 
the most remote from truth, are thereby shoim to bo the niost 
imaginative people After what bos been said above, how 
ever, it will be manifest that the mental evolution which ac 


compames cmlization, makes imagination more vivid, moro 
exact, more comprehensive, and more excursive As alread) 
shown, that habit of tbiukiog in terms of concrete objects 
and acts which primitive superstitions show us, is a iiece« 
sary accompaniment of low mental development , and as ae 
have just seen, tho credulity implied by such superolitJons 
can decrease ouJy as fast as tho experiences are organize 
into conceptions more numerous, more general, more ab 
stract, more accurate— conceptions in which tho quantity w 
thmgs imaged, or imagined, is greater, and the represents 
tion of them relatively clear 

Acceptance of a proposition at variance with con'picuo“^ 
fact, implies either so faint a mental imago of the asset 
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Bnymg tliit each mcroment of mtellcctual progress implies an 
increase in reprosentatuencsa of tlioiiglit Here, Lowover, 
this truth must bo stated m moro familiar terms, because 
there is a curroat notion that tbo less advanced races and 
societies aro imagmativo in a greater degree tlian tlio more 
advanced One of tboso confusions of tbouglit vvhich itself 
illustrates deficient power of rcprostntation, is shown m tho 
belief that superstition implies active imagination, and that 
tho dcclino of superstition rcsnlts when tho flights of imagi- 
nation become restrained 

Tins confusion of thought has been fostered by tho 
habitual antithesis of proao and poetry, fact and fiction 
ilost of tbo htemturo which has much currency, being 
mado up of statements known to bo not actuiUy true, and 
this literature, presenting fictitious personages, adventures, 
&c , being thus distinguished as avowedly imaginative, there 
has onsen an association between the idea of imagiuntion 
and the idea unreality tbo itophcation being that tho 
imagination IS powerful whero tho unreality is great, and 
consequently that people evolving and believing conceptions 
the most remote from truth, aro thtreby shown to bo tho most 
imaginative people After what has been said above, how- 
ever, lb will bo manifest that tho mental evolution which ac 
companies civihzation, makes imaginotion moro vivid, more 
exact, moro comprehensive, and more excursivo As ahead) 
shown, that habit of thinking in terms of concrete objects 
and acts which primitive snperstitiooa show ns, is a neces 
sary accompamment of low mental development , and as we 
have just seen, the creduhty imphed by such superstitions 
can decrease only as fa>vt as the experiences are organized 
into conceptions more numerous, more general, more ab 
stract, more accurate — conceptions in which the quantity of 
things imaged. Or imagined, is greater, and the represents 
tion of them relatively clear 

Acceptance of a proposition at vananeowith conspicuous 
fact, implies either so iamt a mental image of the asserted 
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relation or so faint a mental imago of the known relation 
witk which, it IS at variance, that the incongruity is not pei - 
ceivcd. If, for inistance, a cabman, after the habit of his 
class, instead of dnvmg along two long mam streets at right 
angles to one another, drives along a rectangular zig-zag 
having the general direction of a diagonal , his erroneous 
belief that this 13 the shorter route, implies that he so feebly 
imagines the space-relations as not to see that the sum of 
one set of short lines m the zig-zag must be equal to one ot 
the long lines, while the sum of the other set of short lines 
in the zig-zag must be equal to the other of the long lines 
His delusion is not the result of imagination hut of want of 
imagmatiOQ. And so throughout. By a superstitious mind 
the marvellous things listened to are so vaguely imagmed, 
that the contradictions involved oro not perceived, but just 
ir proportion as the objects and acts are imagined clearly m 
oil their characters, quabtative and quantitative, it becomes 
difBcult to believe as occurring, that tvluch is contrary to 
expeneuco — the superstition is fcjected. ^ 

§ 492 One further trait of developilig intellectual poiver 
seems worth adding In contmuation of the foregoing 
section let mo pomt out a distinction of considerable 
moment — that existing between r0niinisee7it imaginaiion 
and constructue tviagmahon. 

Becurring to the doctrine that degree of infceUectual 
evolution may bo measured by degree of remoteness from 
reflex action , and remembering how la reflex action the 
comTimations of psychical states, are limited to repetitions of 
those which the organized connexioiis permit, it will be seen 
that in primitive men, unagmation caa^roly go beyond 
reminiscence, and then to but a small extent When the 
only channels of thought are those established by experi- 
ences comparatively simple and of few kmds, the repi’esen- 
tations can be httle more than repetitions of the pre- 
sentations m their ongmal order. But as fast as the 
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c^peneuces increase m nnrnbcr, complexity, and variety . 
and 13 fast as tliero develop tlio faculties for graspmjf thfl 
representations of them m all tlicir ^vadtb, and uiultiplicitj , 
and diversity , so fast docs tliouglit become less restricted 
to tbo established cbamiek IVbtn consciousness is habi- 
tually occupied with grcatlj-imoKcd aggregates of idcaa” 
vrbicb cohe e with other such aggregates m ways that are 
\ery various and not very strong, there arises a possi- 
bility of combining them in ways not given in experience 
Gaming greater freedom as it reaches tho advanced stages 
of complexity and multiformity, thought acquires an cx- 
cursiveacss such that with tho aid of slight sugges 
tiOQs — slight impulses from accidental circumstances— its 
highly composite states enter into combmatzons never 
before formed, and so there result conceptions which wo 
call original 

During th® earlier stages of human evolutifin, then, 
imagination, being almost exclusively rcmimscent, is almost 
incapable of evolving new ideas In that sphere which 
nnswera to literature, its activity is limited to tho nar- 
i-ating of past events , and generation after generation passes 
without a discovery or an invention Along with advance 
in civilization, original thoughts occur with increasing fre- 
quency Literature and art oro no longer wholly reminis- 
cent , knowledge ceasing to consist entirely of statements 
received from ancestors, grows by tho addition of new 
truths reached through onginal imeguiatioas , and in 
dustry, from appliances ouco tiaosmitced unchanged age 
after age, advances to appliances that aia with ever- 
growing abundance framed m correspondence with concep- 
tions that never before existed 

From reminiscent imagination, then, which is an earlier 
and less developed faculty, we pass in the most civilized 
to constructiro imagination— or rather, in a scattered fen 
of the most cmlized This, which is the highest mtel 
loctnal faculty, underlies every high order of intellectuaJ 
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acIiievomeBt And liere, indeed, ive may see how erro- 
neous IS another of the current notions about imagina- 
tion Instead of constructive imagination being, as com- 
monly supposed, an endowment peculiar to the poet and 
the writer of fiction, it is questionable whether the man of 
science, truly so called, does not possess even more of it 
The greater part of that imagination displayed m de- 
scnbing scenes and narrating adventures, whether m verso 
or proae, is reminiscent imagination — unusually vivid, per- 
Jnps, and distinguished by its emotional accompaniment, 
but still having little moro of the constructive character 
than is implied lu kaleidoscopic re arrangements of ob- 
jects and actions Only on nsmg mto that range where, 
beyond tbo mere outsides of thmgs and persons and deeds, 
there are represented the pccubanties of character and 
tombinations of over-varying feelings whence the manifes- 
tations come, 13 the imagination ezercised constrnctivo in 
a high degree And the constmctivcness of this imagina 
tion, though widely different in kmd, is probably not 
greater in degree than that through which the cardinal 
truths of science are discovered— the representations and 
re representations involved m the discovery of these, bemg 
still more remote from sensible experiences. 

§ 493 Intellectual evolutiou, os it goes on in the human 
race along with social evolubon, of which it is at once a 
cause and a consequence, is thus, under all its aspects, a 
progress m representativeness of thought By consisting 
of representations that are moro extended, more defimte 
more varied, more mvdlved, the conceptions of developed 
intelligence are distmgmshed from those of undeveloped 
intelligence And it is because they have this as their 
common character, that there exists among them throughout 
all their ascending stages, the we have traced 

Only as social progress brings more numerous and moro 
heterogeneous experiences, can general ideas be evolved out 
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of special ideas, and tli© iitculty of tlimLing them acquired. 
Constant relations of phenomena in timo, observablo by the 
sarago only m sequences that aro quick, cannot bo esta- 
blished m respect of slow ecqaencea until society has become 
settled until then there cannot bo exercised that repre- 
sentativeness of thought required to grasp long periods and 
the connexions of phenomenn presented m them "Widening 
experiences, producing more abundant and more varied 
associations of ideas, diminish tho rigidity of belief by 
multiplying tho possibibties of thought, and this increasing 
plasticity of thought that accompanies increasing represen- 
tativeness, continues throughout cinlizatiou to make beliefs 
more modifiable — so furthering other changes, mental and 
social. Advance m representativeness of thought makes 
possible advanco in abstractness particular properties and 
particular relations bccomo thinkable apart from tho things 
displaying them , afterwards tho conceptions of property in 
general and relation la general become thinkable, andai 
tho conceptions of property m general and relation in 
general becomo dear, there results tho power of thinking 
of phenomena after the scientific manner, as products of 
forces acting under conditions Hand m hand with ab- 
stractness of thought goes recognition of uniformities — 
thesa being recognizable only when essential relations aro 
abstracted from their non-essential accompaniments, and as 
fast as recognized uniformities multiply, the conception of 
umfornuty' itself, leading to tho conception of universal law, 
becomes possible The habit of disentaugbng likenesses of 
connexion from among di'tguismg phenomena, brings an 
appreciation o^ exact agreement — the notions of naifonnity 
and of conformity act and react , and so there develops tho 
idea of truth along with the idea of correspondence Until 
fact, considered as comcidence between a relation stated and 
a relation found to exist, has become dearly distinguished 
from fiction, in which coincidenco has been either disproved 
or not shown, and until there has arisen the imphed practicf 
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of makiug compansona to tost alleged coincidence ; there can 
be no established habit of donbting criticism and scep- 
ticism cannot exist in any clear forms nntil tho abstract 
ideas of accuracy and troth have been reached, so that 
_ cre^ity_j3ail diminish- only as intellectual development 
reaches considerable heights. This progress in representa- 
tiveness of thought, which brings with it conceptions more 
general and more abstract, which opens the way to concep- 
tions of uniformity and law, which simultaneously raises up 
ideas of exact and ascertained fact, which so makes possible 
tho practice of deliberate exammation and verification, and 
which at tho same time helps to change behef that is sudden 
and fixed into belief less quickly formed and more modi- 
fiable,* 13 a development of what wo commonly call imagina- 
tion. 'While thronghout tho lower grades of huntan in- 
telligence, the concrete objects and acts withm a narroi> 
range of expenenco are reproduced m thought, and tho 
imagination is thus almost exclusively reminiscent, that 
devclopmcat of tho conceptions which wo have traced, im- 
plying a continually -wider excursivcno's of thoughts moro 
numerous, mere heterogeneous, more mvoh ed, and bound 
together more vanously and less coherently, makes possible 
new combinations of thoughts, imagination rises into tho 
constructuo form, and there is an increasing ongmahty 
which tells at once on tho industrial arts, on science, and on 
htcrature. 

This cojweiwiM throughout tho development of tho con- 
ceptions, IS, mdeed, an orgamc consemus There is among 
them an mter-dependtnee analogous to that existing among 
tho functions of tho viscera , no ono of which can bo elh- 
ciently performed without tho rest being efficiently per- 
formed. How necessary’ is this consensus, we may, indeed, 
see m tho less-cultivated of our own society, and especially 
m women of tho inferior ranks Tho united troits dis- 
tinguishing them are — that they quickly form very positno 
beliefs which aro difficult to chango , that their thoughts aro 
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full of special, and raamly personal, experiences, with bnl 
few general truths, and no truths of high generality , that 
any abstract conception expressed to them they can never 
detach from a concrete , that they are inexact alike m 
processes and statements, and are even avorso to precision , 
that they go on doing things m the ways they were taught, 
never imagining better methods, however obvious , that 
such a thing as the framing of an hypothesis, and rcasoniug 
upon it as on hypothesis, is incomprchcusiblo to them , and 
that thus it is impossible ior tlicm deliberately to suspend 
judgment, and to b danco evidence Thus tho intellectual 
traits which m tho primitive man aro tlio results not of 
limited experiences only bat of correspondiugly-undevcleped 
faculties, may bo traced among ourselves in those cases 
where the life, relatively meagre m its experiences, has not 
cultivated these faculcics up to tho CNanacity of tho type 
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LANGUAGE OP THE EMOTIONS. 

§ 4D4. Before skctoluo^ tlio emohoiml derelopmenc 
wbicbj liko tbo mtellectual development sketched in the 
lost cbnpter, accompames social evolution, we must con* 
Sider tlie ways m which human beings infiuonco one 
another. Beyond those effects on one another’s mteUects 
which signs and words consciously used enable them to 
produce, there are tbo effects, much deeper m ongm, 
much more powerful, and m a sense moro important, 
which they unconsciously produce on one another’s feelings 
by the physical manifestations that accompany feelmgs. 
The first class of effects, wrought through language 
properly so called, does not here concern, us , but the 
second class of effects, wrought through what is meta- 
phorically called tho language of the emotions, must bo 
briefly explained ' 

Already aiuooff the Data of Psychology, in chapters on 
“ Nervous Stimulation and Nervous Discharge ” and on 
^stho-Physiology,” the foundations were laid for the 
needful interpretations. The pnnciples there expressed 
generally have here to be apphed specially* 

* Tbe conception set forth m this chapter goes back, bonever, to & macb 
earher date than tbe hrst part (d tbia work It is indirectly imphed in an 
Essay on “Personal Beauty,’ first pabhshod in lSo3 , and also m une on 
“ Gracefnlneas ' m tbe same year It is clearly indicated in § 200 of tbe 
First Edition of this work, pabhsbed in ISoA In Essays on the “Ongm 
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§ 495 Every feeling, pcnpheral or central— sensationa) 
or emotional — is tlio concoinitanfc of a nervous disturbance 
and resulting nervous discbiu^e, tUat lias on the body both 
a special cficct and a general effect 

As before explained, tlic general effect is tbis Tbo mole* 
cular motion disengaged in any nerve centro^y any 
stimulus, tends over to flow along hues of le^t resistance 
throughout the nervous system, exciting otilw nerve centres 
and setting up other discharges The feelings of all 
orders, moderate as iveil as strong, which from instant to 
instant anse in consciousness, are the correlatives of nerve 
^Yavc3 continually being generated and continually rever- 
berating throughout the nervous system—tho perpetual 
nervous discharge constituted by these perpetually 
generated waves, oifcctmg both the viscera and the muscles, 
voluntary and involuntary 

At the samo time, every particular kind of feeling, 
sensational or omotioual, bemg located in a specialized 
nervous structure that has relations to special parts of 
the body, tends to produce on the body an effect that is 
special Tho speciality may be very simple and constant, 
as in a sneeze, or it may be much involved and ‘vanuble 
witlun wide limits, as in the actions showing ai ger But 
all qualifications being made, it is undeniable that there 
13 a certain specialization of the discharge, giving some 
distinctiveness to tho bodily changes by which each feeling 
\3 accompanied 

Hence, in studying emotional language, we have to re 
cognize two classes of effects — those of the diffused dis- 
charge, and those of the resinctf^ discharge And further, 
^hislast has to be distinguished loto the undirected and 
the directed — that which takes place without motive, and 

and FuBctiOB of Music’ and on the “PliyBiology of Laugfiter published 
la 191i7acd in IS&O KspectiieSy special spplicat one of it arc worked oat. 
Ifere, in retnnung to the cooc^tuxn, I have developed it into a more 
systematic forni, and giren it eondry extensions. 
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thab wlucli IS sliown iq tlie muscular accious gutded by 
motive 

§ 496 Tlie difiused discliarge accompanying feeling of 
ea ery lanf'^^^roduces on llie body an effect that is indicative 
of Jeoli’-la.^lunply^ iirfiSpective of kind — the effect, namely, 
of muecJlar e:ccitement trom tlie shnnking caused in 
a sleeping person by a touch, up to the contortions of agony 
and the cap^nngs of delight, there is a recognized relation 
bebveen the quantity of feeling, pleasurable or painful, 
and the amount of motion generated Neglecting for the 
present their differences, we see that, because of the diffused 
ncr\oua discharge they all involve, the feelings have in 
common the character that they cause bodilv action which 
13 violent in proportion as they are intense We have the 
set teeth, distorted features, and clenched bands accompany* 
ing bodily pam, as well as those accoropanymg rage 
There is a tearing of the Lair from fury as well os from 
de pair There are the dancings of joy, as well as the 
stampings of anger There is the restlessness of moril 
distress, and there is the inability to sit still which ecstasy 
piuduccs How essential is this general lelation, we see on 
remembering that it is displayed throughout the whole 
animal kmgdom By the violence of its motions m strog- 
glmg or rttumng, we judge that an animal is under strong 
feeling of some kind, bo it bodily suffering, or anger, 
or terror, or be it, as where the motions are superfluous 
bounds and scourings around, a pleasurable feeling 

Am ong the muscles habitually excited by the diffused dis- 
charge, are those of the vocal organa — both tho respiratory 
muscles and tho muscles which strain tho larynx, Ac Hence 
tho fact that feeling in general, irrespective of its kind, is 
usually mdicated by sounds that are loud in proportion os 
It 13 strong The screams which accompany bodily suffer- 
ing are mdistinguishablo from those which accompany suf 
fermg of mmd , and there are screams of passion, as well as 
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screams of delight Anger sla 

tUo uoises mado by childien central— sensationa 

whether pleasure or pam is tl» ^ nervous disturbance 
this same law it results that has on tho bo y o 

feeling, differ from tho ordmar^t 
but in pitch — departing irom tho ® 

lu proportion as tho feeling increases ^fCero too, it is to 
bo observed that tho relationship is displayed among 
animals The sounds they niaLo aro always signs of feeling, 
plcasurablo or painful, and similarly vary m intensity and 
pitch with tho feelmg 


§ 497 ^Vhllo tho most conspicuous trait of tho diffused 
discharge accompanying feeling of any kind, is that it pro 
duces contiactiou proportionate in amount to tho feeling, a 
less conspicuous trait is that, other things equal, it affects 
muscles in tho inverse onlcr of their sizes and the weights of 
tho parts to which they are attached , and by so doing yields 
an additional indication of its quantity Supposing a feeble 
wave of nervous excitement to be projiagated uniformly 
throughout the nervous system, the part of it discharged on 
the muscles will show its effects most where the amount of 
inertia to be overcome is least Muscles which are large, 
and which can show states of contraction into which they 
aro thrown only by moving limbs or otber heavy masses, 
will yield no signs , while small muscles, and those which 
can move without overcommg great resiatances, will visibly 
respond to this feeble wave Henco must result a cortam 
general order in the exatation of muscles, serving to mark 
the strength of the nervous discl^rga and of tho feehng ac 
companymg it 

Let us first observe how the animals with which we are 
most familiar illustrate this truth In a dog standing still, 
the muscles that move the tail from side to side are among 
those which can prodnee piatiqitibJe motion w th tho least 
resistance overcome , and hence a slight lateral motion ot 
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'acation of a slight pleasurable 
i relative mobility of the tail 

§ 490 Th. a,flrused 

of feolii ^ sido a sign of anger In tho 

horse we see ine putting-baek of tho ears, which arc 
among tho m\^t-easily«movable parts, is an early mark of 
irritation presently, perhaps, to be followed by a kick 
Similarly with tho motions of tho tail m a small bird, and 
in the raising of its crest by a parrot 

In man this general law is more vanonsly illnstrated 
Piimanly, it is because the muscles of the face are relatively 
small, and are attached to easilj -moved parts, that the faco 
IS so good an index of the amount of feeling — its indications 
Dcing made unusually legible by tho partial or complete 
absence of hair Observe tho facU. Apart from 

qualitative dilTcrcnccs m the contractions of facial muscles, 
no infer from quantitative differences, difTcrcnccs m amounts 
of feeling A face perfectly quiescent we regard as signifying 
absence* of feeling, supposing wo have no reason to suspect 
tlio concealment arising from intentional arrest of tho 
natural motions. A very slight contnction of tboso muscles 
^^luch wrinkle tho outer angles of tho eyes, joined per- 
haps ivith a just perceptible motion of tho muscles which 
elongate the mouth, implies a faint wave of pleasumblo feel- 
ing, doc, it may be, to a passing thought Let tho gntific v- 
tiou uigiucnt, and tho smile becomes conspicuous, and if it 
continues to increase the mouth epeus, the muscles of tho 
larjnx. and vocal chords contract, and the relativcly-largo 
muscles controlling respiration being brought into play, 
there results a laugh If the excitement grows greater jtt, 
there is still to bo tracetl in the efibets of tho rising nciaous 
di'^chargo, the same general order the motions of tho head 
and tlio«o of tho hands, which are easily made, como beforo 
tl oso of tho legs and trunk, which require more force to 
produce them. So that the amount of pkosurablo fctUng, 
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itTcspoctivo of its kind, comes to bo indicated not only by 
tbo quantity of muscular contraction, but aUo by its dia- 
tnbution It is so, too, untb painful feeling 

Passing over for tbo present unlikeness m the combimtjons 
of contractions, ivbicb as wo sliall see bas another causo, 
tbo marks of pam wbu.b tbo face yields show us parallel 
graikitioiis A slight kmttmg of tbo brows ta recognized 
as a sign of aanojnnco Strengthening into a frown, it 
!:> understood to show positive voxatioa Joined pro 
sently •with contortions of tbo mouth and perhaps those 
actions of tbo temporal moscles which cause setting of tbo 
teeth, it iiupbcs auger And then, though tbo vocal and 
respiratory muscles aro acted on in a way ddferent from 
that m which they are octet! on by pleasurable feeling, yet 
the hw IS tbo saino, for they betray stronger excitements, 
by tbo motions of larger masses When at length fury is 
reached, tbo 00*0013 produced upon tbo limbs and body in 
general, maintain tbo parallelism “With other forms of 
painful feeling ic is substantially tho same Bo it in the rise 
from a twinge up to acute bodily agony, or be it in tbo 
gradations betw cen regret and violent gntf, wo see that, 
beginning with tbo small ficial muscles, sensational and 
emotional sufferings affect progressively tnoro numerous 
muscles and larger muscles, ending, perhaps, by exciting 
bystencal or sardonic laughter and violent contortions 
A verification of tins general principle is reached on ob 
Bervang that it explains another set of indications, not in 
the least crpbcablo on tho current supposition that those 
muscles in the face which betray feeling oro specially pro* 
vided ‘ muscles of expression ” I refer to tho indications 
of mental states furaisbed by actions of bands and foot 
Beating the "'devil’s tattoo ’•* with tho fingers on tho table, 
33 a recognized mark of impaticneo, and often a state of 
pleasurable feeling using just above equanimity, is be- 
trayed by a motion of the fingers similar in a kind but 
more gentle Agam, pickmg and pulling sometbing held 
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in the hands, such as a glove, often betrays an agitation 
othenvisa not conspicuous The snapping of the fingers, 
too, 13 an easy muscular action often indicating a flow of 
good spirits which for the moment finds no other outlet m 
action And again we trace this relation in the motions 
of tho feet Swingmg tho looso foot when the legs aie 
cro'^sed, sometimes expresses general good humour, and 
sometimes impatience — impatience which, rismg into vexa- 
tion, 13 shown by a rapid tapping of the toe on the floor 
In all these cases of feehng betrayed by the motions of the 
extremities, there holds this same common principle, that 
the mnscles moi ed with least resistance overcome are the 
first to heti ay nsmg excitement 

§ 49S From the diffused or unrestneted discharges, let 
ns pass to the restricted dischaiges The special effects 
these produce are partly due to the relations established m 
the course of evolution between particular feelings and par- 
ticular sets of muscles habitually brought into play for the 
satisfaction of them, and partly due to the kindred relations 
between the moscular actions and the conscious motives 
existing at the moment 

It IS by the restricted discharge consequent on the in- 
herited ncrvo-mnscular connexions, that the natural lan- 
guage of one leading class of feelmgs is made different from 
that of another leading class For the restneted discharge 
which indicates any particular feehng externally, is a dis 
chargg partially exciting those muscles which tliat feel- 
ing employs during positive antion In § 213 it was 
pointed out that the emotional state promptmg an action 
of any kmd, is a partial excitement of the feelmga accom- 
panying an action of that kmd, and it was argued that 
this IS shown by the natural language of the feelmgs 
“ Fear, when strong, expresses it&elf m cries, m efforts to 
escape, m palpitations, in tremblings, imd these are just 
the luamfcstatioiis that go along with an actual sufilnng 
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oftbo Qvil feared 'fho dcstractivo passion 13 stown m a 
general tension of tlio muscular system, m gnasiiing oi 
teeth and protrusion of tho claws, in dilated oyes and 
no«tnl3, in growls , and (heso aro weaker forms of tho 
actions that accompany Iho killing of prey IIcrQ it re- 
mains to specify the connexions thus indicated, more fully, 
and to point out tho wajs in which tho expression of 
passions in human beings is oxplatucd by them 

Throughout thoauimil kingdom, non-pleasunblofcclmgs 
aro most frtijuontJy and most variously excited during an- 
tagonism Among mfonor types of creature* antagonism 
habitually implies combat, wiib all its struggles and pains 
Though m mm there aro many sources of non pleasurable 
feelings other than antngonuin, and though antagonism 
itself ends in combat only when it rises to an extreme, >et 
as among inferior ancestral types antagonism is tho com- 
monest and most conspicuous accompaniment of non- 
pleasurable feeling, and cootmucs to bo \cry generally an 
accompammont ui tho human race, there is organically 
established a relation between noo-plcasurablo fecimg and 
tho muscular actions which antagonism habitually causes 
Hence those external concomitants of non picasurablo feel- 
ing which constituto what wo call its expression, result from 
incipient muscular contractions of tho kinds accompanying 
actual combat 

But how does this oxpl uu tho first and most general mark 
of non picasurablo fee’ing — a frown? What haio antago 
ni^m and combat to do with that corrug vtion of tlie^brow 
which, when slight, may indicate a trilling acho or a 
small vexation, and when decided, may havo for its c luso 
bodily agony, or extreme grief, or violGnt anger? The 
reply is not obvious, and yet when found, is satisfactory 

If you want to *160 a distant object in bright sun 
shine, you are aided by puttmg your hand abovo your 
eyes , and in the tropics, this shading of tho eyes to gam 
distmctuess of vision is far more needful than here In the 
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absence of shade yielded by the hand or by a hat, the effort 
to see clearly in broad sunshine is always accompanied by a 
contraction of those muscles of the forehead which cause 
the eyebrows to be lowered and protrnded, so making them 
Serve as much as possible the same purpose that tho hand 
serves The use of a sliding hood to a telescope, to shield 
the object glass from lateral hght, and especially from the 
rays of the Sun, illustrates tho use of the contracted eye 
brows when vision is impeded by a glare Now if we 
bear m mind that during the combats of superior animals, 
which have various movements of attack and defence, 
'juccc's largely depends on quickness and clearness of 
vision — if we remember that tho skill of a fencer is shown 
partly in his power of instantly detecting the sign of a 
movement about to be made, so that he may bo prepared to 
guard agamst it or to take advantage of it, and that in 
animals, os for example m cocks fighting, the intentness 
with which they watch each other shows how much depends 
on promptly anticipating one anotber^s motions , it will bo 
manifest that a shght improvement of vision, obtamed by 
keeping the Sun’s rays out of the eyes, may often be of 
great importance, and where tho combatants are nearly 
equal, may determine the victory There is, indeed, no need 
to infer this a prtoit, for we have o j^ostcnon proof in 
prize fights it is a recognized disadvantage to have the 
Son in. front Hence, we may infer that during the 

evolution of those types from which Han more immediately 
inherits, it must have happened that individtials in whom 
tho nervous di&charge accompanying the excitement of 
combat, caused an unusual contraction of these coirngatmg 
muscles of the forehead, would, other things eqnal, be the 
more likely to conquer and to leave postenty — survival of 
the fi*^test tending m their postenty to estabhshand increase 
tms peculiarity Support for tins inference may be found 
in the fact that the male of tho most formidable anthropoid 
ape, which has camno teeth nearly equal to tho'^e of a tiger, 
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With jaus and temporal muscles to imtcli, is remarkable ftr 
an enormous aupra-orbital ndgo of boro, over which, 
when angry, ho la said to draw tho hair*covertd skin: 
so producing a formidibJo frown — that ts, an efScicnt 
shade But why should this mark of auger bo 

also a mark of paiu, physical or moral ? Hay wo not 
iQ reply say that smeo pains, physical and inonl, nro 
throughout tho lives of inferior antinuls as well as the Itfj 
of ?>Ian, inextricably entangled with tho other occompani* 
ments of combat, tboir physiological clTccts become en- 
tangled with the physiological effects of combat , so that tho 
pain, no loss than tho auger, comes to cxcito sundry of 
those muscular actions which originally established them* 
selves by conducing to success m combat ? Tho laws of asso- 
ciation will, I thiuk, justify this rouclusioo. 

Another trait of anger, (ho phybiologtcnl meaning of which 
IS nob at onco obvious, is dilatation of tho nostrils. Bub since 
combat implies great exertion ; and sinco great exertion 
entails a need for inpid aeration of tho blood , and smeo 
this requires not ouly that tho lungs shall bo made active 
but also that tho air-passagcs shall bo well opened; it 
must happen that such a distribution of tho nervous dis- 
charge as Bpecially acted on Uio dilators of tho nostrils, 
would givo an advantage, and would, other things equal, 
bo developed by surviaal of tho Ottest. Tho usefulness 
of such a ueivo-muscular relation wo shall soo clijarly on 
remembering that when, during combat, tho mouth is 
filled up by a part of an antagonist’s body that has.beea 
seized, tbo nostrils become tho only air-passages available, 
and dilatation of them especially oseful. 

That sotting and grinding tho teeth and retracting tho bps 
are marks of anger established m tlus way, needs scarcely 
be pointed out, for these obviously result from excita- 
tions smaller in degree bat like m kind, with those by 
which m inferior animals, and sometimes in men, combat is 
actuaUy earned on. And thohko 13 true of the clenching 
of the hands. 
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§ 499 That the vocal expressions of destrnctiv© passion 
are similarly explicable, will not be difficult to show Vfe 
have seen that before it has risen to a great height, the dif- 
fused discharge excites, among other small muscles, tho e 
which stram tho vocal apparatus , and further that m pro 
portion as the discharge strengthens, the sounds become not 
only louder but more divergent fiom the medium pitch 
Given these as tendencies necessarily resultmg from the 
nervo-muscular structure, and they will be modified and 
developed m such ways as conduce to self preservation 
Hence the explanation of a growL In such a creature as 
tho dog, that has to defend himself against others of his own 
race, suppose only the automatic tendency to produce a 
sound along with a rising emotion , then an individual in 
which the nervous discharge so affected the vocal muscles 
as to stram tho larynx to a tone of annsually low pitch, and 
which so aroused m on approaching dog the association esta- 
blished in experience between hearing a deep tone and 
receiving injury from, a funous antagonist, would produce 
alarm in the approaching dog By so Leepmg off other 
dogs especially when prey was being devoured, the mdi 
vidual would profit , the tendency and ability to produce a 
tone of low pitch on such occasions would be increased m 
postenty , and the growl would become an established and 
well understood sign of anger — eventually even bemg used 
consciously as a threat 

In ilan, kindred relations obviously hold "We have the 
words “ growhng ** and grumbling commonly used to 
de«<iVibe the vocal expression of more or less decided anger 
Oaths, wnen uttered with mneh depth of passion, are 
uttered m tho deepest bass A curse, muttered between 
set teeth, is always m a low pitch. Ami m masses of 
people mdignation habitually vents itself in groans 

That anger also expresses itself vocally in ^creaming 
notes, 13 donbtless true As already said, a rising tide ol 
feebng, causmg mcreased muscular strain, may adjust the 
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vocal apparatus to tones increasingly liigtcr or increasingly 
lower — either of tlieso implying muscular strain that is 
greater as departure from tlio medium tones is wider 
Henco either extreme of pitch is apt to be produced , and 
often there is a suddeu change from the one to the other * 
Possibly the reason why anger that is beginning uses tlie 
lower tones, and when it becomes violent uses tones of high 
pitch, IS that tones much below tho middle voice are made 
i7ith less effort than tones much above it , and that hence, 
implying as they do a greater excess of nervous discharge, 
the higher tones are natural to the stronger passion An 
additional reason for suspcctiog this is that tho like anti* 
thesis holds with other feelings — that while a groan implies 
bodily pain or moral pam which is not mtenso, intensity of 
Cither IS implied by a shriek or a scream. 

Kindred interpretations may bo given to the phenomena 
of which further complicate tho vocal mamfcstations 

of feeUng. The quality of voico which characterizes an nu- 
excited state, is that produced by vocal choids m a state of 
comparative relaxation , and the moro sonorous character of 
tho tones expressing much feebng, ending at length in that 
metallic nog which indicates great passion, implies in- 
creasing strain of the vocal chords 

* How nearlj allied m ongin and eOect are these opposite divergences 
irom the middle voice, u cunossly ehowu ui the fact that the emphatic syl 
lable in a sentence, or that wb'cb most strongly expresses the emotional 
comment on the proposition, u indicated by either the lowest pr the highest 
tone of the cadence And it le interesting to observe that it is the opposite* 
ness of choice In this respect, that causes the most marked contrast betyvecn 
the Scotch cadence and the Cngliah cadence. This fact may be exemplitied 
by the very propositions whi^ state it , tnu^ In English we duund to 
the emphatic syllable. Ayc^ bnt in Scotch we lost diaceml to the emphatic 
syllable. Here if the two sentences be read, the one with a sudden rise of 
tone at the accented syllable, followed by a gradual fall, and the other 
with a sudden 'all of tone at the accented syllable, followed by a 
gradual nse, the charactensUc contrast m mode of speech will be perceived , 
and it will be perceived also how either divergence from the middle note of 
the voice serves to indicate the attitude of the feelings m respect to the 
thought expressed. 
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§ 500 Joined wvtli these venous characters of emotional 
langaago as physiologically caused, first by the diffiised 
nervous discharges and second by the restneted nervous 
discharges that are not consciously directed, there aru 
somo produced by restricted nervous discharges directed 
by dclibemto motives Theso often compheato the emo- 
tional manifestations, and mako tUo interpretation of them 
difficult I refer more particularly to those restramts 
intentionally put on the actions of the external organs, for 
the purpose of hiding or disguising the feelings The 
secondary feelings prompting this concealment, have a 
natural language of their own , which in some cases is easily 
read even by those of ordinary intelhgence, and is read by 
those of quick insight in c..sea where it is compjiratively 
unobtrusive 

Somo of the most common aro those in which the hands 
play a part Often an agitation not ckarly shoim m the 
face 13 betrayed by fumbbng movements of the fingers— 
perhaps m twisting and untwisting tho corner of an apron 
Or again, a state of ‘mauvau>e Iu>nle, otherwise tolerably 
well concealed, is indicated by an obvious difficulty in 
finding fit positions for tho hands Similarly, pain or anger, 
the ordmary signs of which are consciously suppressed, may 
be indicated bj a clenching of the fingers In the 

movements of tho face itself there occur some modifications 
cf hke ongin That compression of the bps which often 
goes along with anger not of a violent kind, probably 
ongmates in an effort to check tho retraction of the lips and 
showing of tho teeth, which is the spontaneous and ongmal 
action in rising anger And further, it seems not unlikely 
that those twitchings of the facial muscles which sometimes 
betray agitation, result from momentary failures in the 
ondeavoTur to check mnscohu: actions appropnate to the 
passmg feelings One form of this secondary 

natural language of a feeling, arising from efforts to conceal 
its primary natural language, we have in certain lolations 
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between the positions of the eyes and of the head When 
glnnciag at some adjacent object, the required adjustment 
of the eyes (supposing the object to bo on one side) is made 
partly by turning the head and partly by turning the eyes 
the amounts of lateral motion given to the two, main- 
taming a tolerably regular ratio Conformity to this ratio 
therefore becomes an accompamment of unconcealed curi- 
osity Now when there is a desiro to see something on one 
side of the visual field mthout being supposed to see it, the 
tendency is to check the conspicuous movement of the 
head, and to make tho requu^d adjustment entirely with 
the eyes , which are, therefore, drawn very much to one 
Bide Hence when the eyes are tamed to one side while 
the face is not turned to the same side, wo get the natural 
language of what is called slyness * 

^ 501 One further set of complications I have left thus 
far unnamed , both because they would have confused the 
espoBition had they been earlier noticed, and because, 
having a widely different ongm, they come under a difi'e 
rent and almost opposite law I refer to the effects wrought 
by feelings on the vascular system, on the consequent 
supply of blood to the nervous centres, and on the result- 
mg genesis of nervous energy In many cases tho 
secondary effects thus produced counteract the pnmary 
effects above descnbed , and not unfrequently invert thorn 

The restraimng action of the tojua nerve on tho heart, 
appears to be tho chief cause of these complications 
"When there is a veiy intense feelmg, bodily or mental, 
painful or pleasurable — the over imtated %ar/us arrests tho 

• Many illustrations ot this am sflbrded by portraits of tho period of 
the Restorat oa and after There had grown up among portra t painters a 
desire to avoid formahty, and aa endeavour to get p cturesijaeness by an 
nnsymmetncal distribution— eapecuUy u the attitudes of head and eyes. 
Rut not recoguizuig this law of the normal unsymeoetry, they habitually 
chose distribstiosa which give the aly expression. 
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hearths •action and causes fainting Hero wo seo tLat m 
conscquenco of tho sudden stoppage in tho current of blood 
tlirougb tlio brain, and sudden cessation of nervous dis- 
charges, tho muscles relax and tho body falls the feeling, 
instead of causing increased muscular action, paralyzes 
the muscles entirely This mtcrprotation of the 

extreme case being homo in mmd, the interpretation of 
other cases becomes easy "When strong feeling acting 
through tho va^us, does not absolntely stop tho heart, but 
only makes its beats slower or feebler or both, thero will 
result muscular prostration that is greater or less accord- 
ing as this elFecb on tho heart is greater or less And so 
there must como a conflict between the direct stimulation 
of the muscular system by a discharge that increases as 
tho feeling increases, and tho indirect relaxation of it caused 
by cnfecblemcnt of tho circulation through the nervous 
centres and through tho muscles themselves 
Two classes ot external manifestations are thus explamed 
The first and simplest is diminished strength Tho pros 
tration of great g^icf, the enervation attendmg utter do 
spair, the almost entire helplessness which extreme fear 
produces, are examples of this eflect It is nn eflect shown 
by loss of power m tho vocal muscles as well as by more 
general loss of power For while during stages in which 
they have not too much retarded tho heart's action, these 
passions are expressed lu screama as well as in gesti 
culations, wlien prostration of the heart has been caused, 
therq is feebleness of voice as well as general loss of 
power Tne other class of manifestations, often 

simultaneous with this, we have m the tremblings which 
violent emotions brmg on Ihat tba genera? cause of this 
trait IS the same, we shall seO on remembenng that trem 
bling IS a mark of failing nervous discharge brought about 
m other ways Habitually the hand loses its steadmess 
m the latter part of life when the energies are fading After 
a debihtating illness it is more or less shaky In the 
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drunkard tte ckromo nervous prostration due to over- 
stimulation, 13 similarly akown by the spilling of his dnnk 
as he comes ifc to his hps Palsy is a still more con- 
spicuous effect of like kind, similarly resulting from failure 
of nervous discharge AVhy this failure m its various 
degrees produces these various amounts of trcmblmg and 
shaking, is easy to aee Tho attitude of an extended hmb 
is maintained by the contractions of muscles that pull 
agaiajst one another more or less d recfcly If the op 
posing muscles are simultaneously supplied ivith ^vaves of 
molecular motion with such rapidity that each wave cornea 
before the effect of the last has ceased, the hmb is kept 
steady But if the genesis of nervous energy so far fails 
that the successive waves do not reach all the muscles 
with regularity, but now one gets a deficient supply and 
now another, their respective states of contraction become 
variable — a flexor not duly antagonized by an extensor, 
causes motion one way, and then the extensor re- 
ceiving a renewed discharge causes motion the other 
way, whence result oscillations that are groat m pro- 
portion as the breaks in the nervous discharges are 
loug At the same time tho vocal organs may be 
affected in the same way the balauced antagonism of 
their muscles being interfered with, the voice becomes 
tremulous Hence, then, this common trait of passions that 
reach a liigh degree of intensity Eage causes shaking as 
well as fear — the vocal organs, like the hands, often becom- 
ing unsteady under both passions There is a treu^bhng 
of great anxiety and expectation, and the voice may grow 
treranlous with great joy or with a strong wave of the 
tender emotion Hence tJie dramatic expressiveness of 
the ubraio m singing — an expressiveness such that singers 
are prone to use it with undue frequency 

And here wo may remark that m consequence of this 
double mode of action of strong feelings, there is often a 
mixture of the two sets of effects on the muscular system— 
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some effects that imply increased contractions going along 
with other effects that imply decreased contractions The 
unsteadiness of strong passion may be jomcd with violent 
exertion , and, as we see m the vxhrato tones, there may go 
partial failure m the muscular balance of the vocal organs 
at the same tune that the muscles are being contracted to 
that great extent requu-ed for tho production of loud sounds 

Influences of one other order which strong feelmgs have 
on the vascular system, must bo noticed I refer to those 
shown by changes of colour — by blushing and growing pale 
While waves of nervous energy arc hemg progagated 
throughout the rest of the nervous system, they are buug 
sent along tho vaso motor nerves, which, therefore, are apt 
to produce on tho blood ve«‘se\3 effects that vary with tho 
vana*ion3 of tlio feelings The cahbre of each artery is 
changed m opposite ways by discharges from two sources— 
some bemg brought through the flbre that comes from the 
cerebro spinal system and some bemg brongbt through the 
fibre that comes from tho sympathetic system and the 
cahbre is also changed by the pressure of the current which 
the hearths contractions send through the artery Hence 
tho waves of nervous mfiueoco that are the correlatives of 
fechugs, may alter the diameters of the artenes m sundry 
ways, according as they affect most one or other of these 
sets of fibres, and accoidmg as they excite or prostrate the 
heart — now causmg that blushing which dilatation of the small 
arteries involves, and now the sudden paleness duo to con- 
stnction of them, or else to failure m the supply of blood 
Hence the reason why, not only m different persons but 
m the same person at different moments, a passion mav be 
shown now by redness and now by pallor 

§ 502 To go further into these manifestations of emotion, 
would be at variance with the purpose of the chapter Il- 
lustrations enough have been giv<*n to mahe comprehensible 
the doctrme which here concerns us. 
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Wo liflvo seen that in virtue of the general law of ncrvo 
motor action, overy feeling has for its pninarj concomitant 
n diffused nervous discliatge, winch czcitcs the muscles at 
large, including those that movo the vocal organs, in a 
degree piopoitiouate to the strength of tho feeling, and 
that thercfoio muscular activity increasing in amount he 
cornea tho natural language of feeling lucreasmg in amount 
— bo tho nature of the feeling what it may A 

secondary concomitant of fecimg in general os it rises in 
intensity, we have seen to bo an excitement by tho diffused 
discharge, firat of tho small muscles attached to e isily 
moved parts, afterwards of more mimerous and larger 
muscles moving heavier parts, and eventually of Iho whole 
body Prom which wo get a further natural measure of 
feeling, apart from kind Passing from tho dif- 

fused discharges to tho restricted discharges, wo have noted 
how thcro baa been established m tho course of ovolution, 
a connexion between the nervous plexuses m which auy 
feeling is localized and tho sots of muscles habitually 
brought into play for the satiafocUou of the feeling 
^Vhence it happens that the rise of this feeling shows itself 
by a partial contraction of those muscles, causing those 
external appearances called the natural language of the 
feeling We further observed that among these 

restricted discharges, some which oro consciously duected, 
often further compheato the appearances by super posing on 
the primary effects certain secondaiy effects, resulting from 
the endeavour to conceal tho primary ones — secondary 
effects which, however, themselves constitute a natural Ian 
guage of suppressed feeling, admitting of partial interpre- 
tation Lastly, wo saw that since, when feeling 

IS excessive, tho nervous discharge affects the vascular 
system, there comes into play oa indirect causa of depiessed 
muscular action, tending to neutrahzo the direct cause of 
excited muscular action — thejomt operation of these auta 
gomst causes producing a mixture of effects, of which now 
some predominate and now others 
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Thcro 13 no foundation, thou, for tlio cuiTont notion tliat 
there are designed arrangements for the expression of 
feeling The Hypothesis of Evolution yields us here, ns 
elsewhere, an adequate solution of tho facts Deep down 
m the nervo muscular structures, as they have been evolved 
by converse bcUNCcn tho organism and its environment, 
arc to ho found tho causes of all these manifestations 
By combination, m over vary mg degrees and proportions, 
of tho discharges that aro general, that are special, that aie 
consciously directed, «SbC , there anso highly complicated 
reaults, diiii.riug more or less for each individual, and for 
each of his constitutional states We infer a what 

wo hud o jios/crion — changing sets of appearances basing 
certain characters m common joined with sets of appear- 
ances that have less in common and are more \ ariablo 
Findmg thus that m tho nature of things there hare 
grown up these connexions between internal feelings and 
external manifestations, we may now go on to inquire what 
1 as hence resulted dnnng the intorcourso of individuals 
with one ano*Ler 



CHAPTER V. 

SOCIALITY AND SYMPATHY 

^ 503 If \7o study tlio liabits of animals of difiercafc 
kinds, with tbo vieir of learning wliat makes the mdividutls 
of some species Iito separately and those of other species 
live together, we discover two sets of causes uniting or con- 
flicting in various ways and degrees There are two most 
general functions, seif maintenance and race mamtenanoe, 
to which all more special functions ar* s ibserneat. Each ot 
theao has a sharo in determining whethe* the habits ahau 
bo solitary or grcgacaous, or partly the one and partly the 
other For according to tho circumstances of the species in 
respect to food, and m respect to rearing of offspring ad- 
vantage IS gamed hero by tbo one habit, hei o by the other, 
and hero by some altcmatiou of tho two A few instances 
will make this clear 

An animal of a predatory kind, which has prey that can 
be caught and killed witbont help, profits by living alone 
e-spccially if its prey is muck scattered, and is secured 
by stealthy approach or by lying lu ambush Gregarious- 
ness would here be a positive disadvantage Hence the 
tendency of large carnivores, and also of small carmvoFta 
that have feeble and Widely distributed prey, to lead solitary 
lives Others there mo, however, as the wolves and their 
allies, which, having large prey, profit by CQ operation , and 
greganoosness becomes, m pait, their h vbit Among 
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herbivorous animals, gregariousness is general for the 
reason that the distribution of food is not such as would 
make dispersion decidedly advantageous, while certain 
benefits arise from living together moto especially the 
benefit that the eyes and cars of all members of a herd are 
available for detectmg danger, and hence, on the approach 
of an enemy, each member of tho herd has a greater chanco 
of being alarmed m time to escape than if it were alone 
Obviously, then, under such conditioos as to food, any variety 
of a herbivoroos species which had a tendency for its mem 
bers to feed withm sight of ono another, would bo the more 
likely to survive, and greganousness would be increased and 
estabbshed 

Sirds famish familiar lilustrations both of the genesis of 
thc’iQ habits as conducing to self maintenance, and also of 
the genesis of them as conduemg to roce^mamteDance Note 
first the contrasts brought about by difiereuces in kmd and 
distribution of food Tho eagles and hawks are 

solitary m their habits , so too are the owls , so too are the 
herons during their feeding times A moment^s thought 
will show that ao one of these species would gam anything 
by bunting m concert , but, contrariwise, would lose a great 
de£iL On the other hand, among birds bving on seeds and 
on insects, which are so distributed that each bird would 
get bttle or no more by wholly separatmg itself from others, 
we see a tendency to greganousness This tendency is not 
muform, however — some species •»howmg it all the year 
through, and others showing it dormg ono part of the year 
only The diflerence is traceable to tho requirements of the 
species m respect to race mamtenance For con 

ffider Ibe conlTaat between tbe rooks, wbidi aro greganons 
all the year round, and the smaller birds which, though 
greganous m wmter, are dispeised dormg the breeding 
season Observe, especially, the contrast m this respect bo 
tween the rooks and an allied family — the starhngs Hooks 
being birds of considerable strength and powers of fightmg 

u u 
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uro m httlo danger from bawka probably tUo most power- 
ful bawk 13 no uiatcb for sorcral rooks Ilencoconccalmoai 
of tbcir nests by rooks from birds of prey is not neces- 
sary riio only requisite is that tboir nests shall bo beyond 
itacli of ground enemies , so that they uro quite safo on tho 
tops of trees, though quite ansible Contrariwise, with 
small birds ba\ mg hawks for enemies, concealment of tho 
nest is essential, and obviously were a number of small 
birds to build close together, tlio needful concealment would 
bo impossiblo Ilenco tho dispersion habitual with them 
dunug tho breeding season ITcnco tho contrast between 
the rooks which do not disperse to breed and tbo starlings 
which do, hut which dock together and often associato 
With tlicir kindred tho rooks m tho winter 

Not to trace further this complicated group of phenomena, 
it will be manifest enough for our present purpose, that m 
each specios tho size, strength, tucans of defence, kind of 
food, distribution of food, manner of reonng oHspring, iko., 
must variously co operate and conHict to detennmo how far 
a gregarious lifo is bencdcial, and how far a solitary life 

§ 50t Bccognizing tho truth that sociality, while m 
some cases negatived by tbo irants of tho species, becomes in 
other cases naturally established as furthering the preserve 
tion of the species, wo havo now to consider what mental 
traits accompany sociality — what fooling it impbes and cul 
tivafccs 

Sociality can begin only where, through some slight 
vanation, there is less tendency than usual for the indivi 
duals to disperse widely Tho oOsprmgof tho samo parents, 
naturally kept together dunng theic early days, may have 
their proneness to stay together maintained for a longer time 
—■they may tend to part only at a somewhat later ago If 
the family profits by this si ght modification, dispersion will 
m subsequent generations bo more and more postponed, 
until it ceases entirely That slight variations of meutal 
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tiatnro sufficient to initiate this process may bo fairly 
assumed^ all our domestic animals show us differences m 
their characters and likings ore conspicuous 

Sociality having thus commenced, and survival of the 
fittest tendiug ever to mamtam. and increase it, it will 
be further strengthened by the inherited effects of habit 
rho perception of kindred beings, perpetually seen, hoard, 
and smelt, will como to form a predommanb part of con- 
sciousness — so predommant a part that absence of it will 
inevitably cause discomfort Wo have but to observe how 
the caged bird wants to escape, and how tho dog, melancholy 
while chained up, is m ecstasies when liberated, to be re- 
minded that every kind of perceptive activity habitual to a 
i*ace implies a correlative desire, and a correlative discomfort 
if that desiro is not satisfied Even during an individual 
life, as men around os continually show, a trick or habit of 
quite a special and trivial kind comes to have a correspond- 
mg longing which is with difficulty resisted Clearly, then, 
m a species to which greganonsness is advantageous, the 
desire to be together iviU, generation after generation, be 
fostered by the habit of being together How strong this 
desire does become we see m domestic animals Horses 
left alone are often depressed in consequence, and show 
themselves eager for companionship A lost sheep is mam- 
fe^tly imhappy until it again finds the flock. The strength 
of the desire is, mdeed, such that m the absence of members 
of their own species, greganoua animals will form com- 
panionships with members of other species 
Without further evidence we may safely infer that 
among creatures led step by step mto greganonsness, there 
vnli. by little be estabbabed e pleasuio iw bemg 

together — a pleasure lu the consciousne'^s of one another's 
presence — a pleasure simpler than, and qmte distinct fiom, 
those higher ones which it makes possible It is a pleasure 
of like grade with that displayed by the dog on getting off 
the high road into a field, where the mere sight of groSv 
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are in little danger from tawke probably tbe most power- 
ful hawk 13 no match for several rooks Hence concealment 
of their nests by rooks from birds of prey is not neces- 
sary The only requisite is that their nests shall be beyond 
leach of ground enemies , so that they are quite safe on the 
tops of trees, though quite visible Contrari'vise, with 
small birds having hawks for enemies, concealment of the 
nest 13 essential , and obviously were a number of small 
birds to build close together, the needful concealment would 
be impossible Hence tbe dispersion Habitual with them 
during the breeding season Hence the contrast between 
+he rooks which do not disperse to breed and the starlmgs 
which do, but which flock together and often associate 
with their kmdred the rooks m tbe winter 

Not to trace further this complicated group of phenomena, 
it will bo manifest enough for our present purpose, that m 
each species the size, strength, means of defence, kind of 
food, distribution of food, manner of rearing ofi’sprmg, &o , 
must variously co operate and conflict to determine how for 
a gregarious life is beneficial, and bow far a solitary life. 

§ 504 Becognizing the truth that sociality, while in 
some cases negatived by the wants of the species, becomes in 
other cases naturally estabbshed as furlhermg the preaerva 
tion of the species, we have now to consider what mental 
traits accompany sociabty — what feeling it imphes and cul- 
tivates 

Sociality can begin only where, through some slight 
variation, there is less tendency tliaa usual for the indm- 
duals to disperse widely The offsprmg of the same parents, 
natur^y kept together during their early days, may have 
their proneness to stay together mamtamed for a longer time 
— they may tend to part only at a somewhat later age If 
the family profits by this slight modification, dispersion will 
m subseouent generations be more and more postponed, 
until it ceases entirely. That sbght variations of mental 
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nature sufficient to initiate this process may be fairly 
assumed, ^ our domestic animals shoir us differences in 
their characters and likings are conspicuous 

Sociahty havmg thus commenced, and survival of tho 
fittest tendmg ever to mamtaia and mcrease it, it will 
be further strengthened by tho inherited effects of habit 
rhe perception of kindred bemgs, perpetually seen, heard, 
and smelt, will come to form a predommant part of con- 
sciousness — so predominant a part that absence of it will 
inevitably cause discomfort We have but to observe how 
the caged bird wants to escape, and how the dog, melancholy 
while chamed up, is in ecstasies when liberated, to be re- 
minded that every kind of perceptive activity habitual to a 
race implies a correlative desire, and a correlative discomfort 
if that desire is not satisfied Even dunng an individual 
life, 03 men around us conlmually show, a trick or habit of 
quite a special and trivial kind comes to have a correspond- 
ing longmg which is with difficulty resisted Clearly, then, 
in a species to which greganousness is advantageous, tho 
desire to be together will, generation after generation, bo 
fostered by the habit of bemg together How strong this 
dcsiro docs bccomo uo sco in domestic animals Horses 
left alone are often depressed m consequence, and show 
themselves eager for compamonship A lost shtep is mam- 
fcstly unhappy until it again finds the flock The strength 
of tho desire is, indeed, such that m tho absence of members 
of their own species, gregarious animals will form com- 
paniouships with members of other species 
"Without further cvidenco wo may safely infer that 
among creatures led step by step into greganoosness, there 
ivill httlo by little bo established a pleasure m being 
together — a pleasure m tho consaousuc'ss of one another’s 
prcicnco — a ploisuro simpler than, and quite distinct fram, 
those higher ones which it makes possible It is a pleasure 
of like grade inth that displayed by tho dog on getting off 
the high ro id into a field, whero tho mcro sight of gras. 

R B 2 
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are m little danger from hawlca probably tb^ 
ful liawk 13 no match for several rooks Hen 
of their nests by rooks from birds of prej 
j»ary The only reqaigite is tkafc tboir nests s 
1 each of ground enemies , so that they are qi 
tops of trees, though qmto visible Coat 
small birds havmg hawks for enemies, conct 
nest IS essential, and obviously irwe a nai 
birds to bmld close together, the needful cone 
bo impossible Hence the dispersion habiti 
during tho breeding season Hence the con 
^he rooks which do not disperse to breed and 
which do, hut which flock together and o 
with their kindred tho rooks in the winter 

Not to trace further this complicated gronp ‘ 
it will be manifest enough for our present pU 
each species the size, strength, means of dei 
food, distribution of food, manner of rearing 
must variously co operate and conflict to detei 
a gregarious life is beneficial, and how far a sc 

§ 504 Kecognizmg tho truth that socia' 
some cases negatived hy the wants of the sped 
other cases naturally estabhshed as furthering 
tion of the species, we have now to consider 
traits accompany sociality — what feeling it id 
tivatos 

Sociality can begin only where, through 
variation, there is less tendency than usual fi- 
duala to disperse widely The offspnng of the 
naturally kept together during their early da 
their proneness to stay together maintamed for 
— they may tend to part only at a somewhat 1 
the family profits by this slight modification, d 
in subsequent generations be more and moi 
until it ceases entirely. That sbght vanatio 
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seen and heard by the rest, excite m the rest the emotion 
they are displaying , and the rest, prompted by the emotion 
thus syinpa,theticaUy excited, begin to make hke moyements 
and sounds Evidently the process thus initiated 

must, by inheritance of the effects of habit, furthered by 
Eurnval of the fittest, render organic a qmck and complete 
sympathy of this simple Lind Eventually a mere hearing 
of the sound of alarm peculiar to the species, will by itself 
arouse the emotion of alarm For the meaning of this sound 
becomes known, not only in the way pointed out but in 
another way Each is conscious of the sound made by 
itself when m fear , and the heanng of a like sound, tendmg 
to recall the sound made by itself, tends to aronso the 
accompanying feeling 

Hence the panics so coospicnoos among greganous crea- 
tures 2tlQtions alone often sofBce A fiock of birds towards 
which a matt approaches will qmotly watch for a while , 
but whea one ^cs, those near it, excited by its moye 
meats of escape, fiy also , aad in a moment the rest are in. 
tho air The same happens with sheep Long they stand 
stupidly gazing, but when one runs, all run, and so 
strong IS the sympathetic tendency among them that they 
will severally go through the same movement at tho same 
spot — leaping where there is nothing to be leapt over Com- 
monly along iTitb thoao motions of alarm there are sonnds of 
alarm, which may similarly be observed to spread Hooks 
on tho ground no sooner hear tie loud caw of one that, 
suddenly naes, than they join m chorus as they nse 

I oOO Beyond sympathetic fear, thus readily established 
in greganous animals because from hour to hour causes 
of f^r act m common on many, and bccanso the signs 
of fear are so conspicuous, there are sympathetic feel- 
ings of other kinds established after a kindred manner 
Creatures living together are simultaneously afilcted by 
Burrouadmg conditions of a favourable kind, are therefore 
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and contact of tte feet with it produce a delight showing 
itself in scouring around In the one case, as in. the other 
^here la a set of nervous stractures correlated with a set of 
external conditions The presence of the external condt 
tions 13 needful for the exercise of the structures In the 
absence of the conditions there arises a craving, and when 
the conditions are suppbed, a corresponding gratification 

§ 505 From the mental states produced m a gregarious 
animal by the presence of others like itself, we pass to 
the mental states produced in it by the actioJis of others 
like itself The transition is insensible , for conscious 
ness of the presence rarely exists apart from conscious 
ness of the actions Hero, however, we may limit ourselves 
to actions that have marked significance 

As indicated above, an advantage gamed by grcganons> 
ness which is probably the first, and remains among many 
creatures the most important, is the comparative safety 
secured by earlier detection of enemies The emotion of 
fear expresses itself m movements of escape, preceded and 
accompanied, it may bo, by sounds of some kind Members 
of a herd sunultaneously alarmed by a distant moving 
object or by some noise it makes — simultaneously making 
the movements and sounds accompanymg alarm — severally 
see and hear these as being m'lde by the rest at the same 
time that they are themselves making them, and at the same 
time that there is present the feeling which prompts them 
brequent repetition mevitably estabhshes an association 
between the consciousness of fear and the consciousness of 
these signs of fear in others — the sounds and movements 
cannot be perceived witl^ut there being aroused the feeling 
habitually joined with them when they were before per- 
ceived Hcnco it inevitably happens that what is called 
tho natural language of fear becomes, in a greganous rice, 
the means of exciting fear m those to whom no fearful 
object 33 perceptible The alarmed members of a llock 
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seen and heard by the rest, excite in the rest the emotion 
they are displaying , and the rest, prompted by tho emotion 
thus sympathetically excited, begin to make hke movements 
and sounds Evidently the process thus initiated 

must, by inheritance of tho effects of habit, furthered by 
Eumval of the fitte&t, render organic a quick and complete 
sympathy of this simple kmd Eventually a mere hearing 
of the sonnd of alarm peculiar to the species, will by itself 
arouso the emotion of alarm For the mcanmg of this sound 
becomes known not only m tbe way pointed out but m 
another way Each is conscious of the sound made by 
itself when m fear , and the hearing of a hke sound, tending 
to recall the sound made by itself, tends to aronse tho 
accompanying feelmg 

Hence the pames so coaspicnoos among gregarious crea- 
tures hlqtions alone often suf&ce A flock of birds towards 
which a man approaches will qnietly watch for a while , 
bat when one flics, those near it, excited by its move- 
ments of escape, fly also , and in a moment the rest are in 
tho air The s^mo happens with sheep Long they stand 
stupidly gazmg, but when one runs, all run, and so 
strong is the sympathetic tendency among them that they 
will severally go throngh tho same movement at the same 
spot — leaping avhero there is nothing to bo leapt over Com- 
monly along with tbe«o motions of alarm there aro sounds of 
alarm, which may similarly bo observed to spread Hooks 
on tho ground no sooner hear tho loud caw of one that, 
suddenly rises, than they join m chorus os they mo 

§ 506 Beyond sympathetic fear, thus readily established 
jjj greganous animals because from hour to hour causes 
of fear act in common on many, and because tho signs 
of ftar are so conspicuous, there aro sj-mpathetic reel- 
in'^ of other kinds established after a kindred manner 
Creatures living together aro simultaneously afllcted by 
surrounding conditions of a favourable kind , arc therefore 
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liable to bo Bimultaneously thrown into pleasurable states , 
are therefore habitually witnesses of the sounds and move- 
ments accompanying such states, m others aa well as in 
themselves , and honce, m a way like that above explained, 
are apt to have pleasurable feelmgs sympathetically excited 

Lambs in the spring show ns that the fnsLiness of one 
13 a cause of fnskmess m those near it — if one leaps, 
others leap Among horses, pleasurable excitement spreads, 
as every hunting-field shows A pack of dogs, too, takes 
up the cry when a leader begins to give tongue In the 
poultry-yard kindred facts may be noticed Early in the 
day that quacking of" the ducks which 13 significant of satis- 
faction, comes and goes m chorus when one sets the ex 
ample, the rest follow The like happens with geese and 
with fowls Gregarious birds m a wild state furnish further 
illustrations In a rookery the cawing rises into bursts of 
many voices, and then almost dying away, again suddenly 
spreads sympathetically , and the like holds with the scrcam- 
lugs of parrots and macaws 

This sympathy is most variously exhibited by that most 
intelligent of tho gregarious animals which come under 
daily observation — tho dog Beyond sympathetic cries of 
excitement among dogs when chasing their prey m company, 
there is tho sympathetic barking which every quarrel in tho 
streets sets up, and which, under another form, is sometimes 
BO annoying in tho night , and there is also tho sympathetic 
howling to bo beard from dogs kept together in a kennel 
Hero, again, tho feelings that aro communicated from one 
to another, aro feelmgs often simultaneously produced in 
many by a common cause Able, however, as tho dog is to 
perceive more complex and less conspicuous marks of feding, 
it displays a degree and variety of sympathy considerably 
beyond this Having long Lad men as well as members of 
their own species for companions, dogs havo acquired 
tendencies to bo sympathetically excited by manifesUtions 
of human feeling I do not refer siujply to tho fact that 
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sometimes a dog will liowl sympatlietically when he hears 
smging, and will even occasionally follow the voice up the 
gamut, for this is but a slight modification of the effect 
produced in him by the sounds other dogs make But 1 
refer to the fact that some dogs are sympathetically affected 
by the silent manifestations of pam aud pleasure in those 
they are attached to — will stand with droopmg tail and 
grave wistful gaze when the face and attitude of a master 
show depression, and will display joy on seeing a smile 

§ 507 Hero we are naturally introduced to the truth that 
the degree and range of sympathy depend on the clearness 
and extent of representation A sympathetic Iheling is one 
that 13 not unmediately excited by the natural cause of such 
a feeling, hut one that is mediately excited by the presenta. 
tion of signs habitually associated with such a feelmg 
Consequently, it pre supposes ability to perceive and com 
bme these signs, as well as ability to represent ^their implu 
cations, external or internal, or both So that there can 
be sympathy only m, proportion as there is power of repre 
sentation 

Tor this reason it is that among inferior gregarious 
animals the range of sympathy is so narrow The signs of 
pleasure when it becomes great, and the signs of fear, which 
IS the most common pain, alone arouse in them fellow fecbngs 
With other emotions there is no sympathy, either because 
the signs of them are comparatively mconspicuous, or because 
the causes of them do not act simultaneously on all A cwo 
that has lost her lamb, does not by her mamfestatious of feel- 
mg excite hke feelings in other ewes, first, for the reason 
that her bleat does not differ much from the bleat caused by 
simple discomfort , second, for the reason that other owes 
have not habitually had such slight modifications of bleat- 
associated m themselves with the pains produced by loss of 
offsprmg , and third, for the reason that what other mauifes- 
tatiuua come from the btreaacd ewe m the shape of motion* 
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bable to bo simultaneously thrown into pleasurable states , 
are therefore habitually witnesses of the sounds and move- 
ments accompanying such states, in others aa well as in 
themselves , and hence, m a way like that above esplamed, 
are apt to have pleasurable feelmga sympathetically excited 

Lambs in the spring show us that the fnskmess of one 
18 a cause of fnskmess m thoso near it — if one leaps, 
others leap Among horses, pleasurable excitement spreads, 
as every hunting field shows A pack of dogs, too, takes 
up the cry when a leader begins to give tongue In the 
poultry yard kindred facts may be noticed Early m the 
day that quacking of the ducks which is significant of satis 
faction, comes and goes in chorus when one sets the ex 
ample, the rest follow The hko happens with geese and 
with fowls Greganous birds m a wild state furmsh furthei 
illustrations In a rookeiy the cawing rises into bursts of 
many voices, and then almost dying away, again suddenly 
spreads sympathetically , and the hko holds with the scream 
mgs of parrots and macaws 

This sympathy is most variously exhibited by that most 
intelligent of the greganous animals which come under 
daily observation — the dog Beyond sympathetic cries of 
excitement among dogs when chasmg their prey m company, 
there is the sympathetic barking which every quarrel m the 
streets seta up, aud which, under another form, is sometimes 
so annoying in the night , and there la also the sympathetic 
howlmg to be heard from dogs kept together m a kennel 
Here, agam, the feelmgs that are communicated from one 
to another, are feelings often simultaneously produced in 
many by a common cause Able, however, as the dog is to 
perceive more complex and less conspicuous marks of feeling, 
it displays a degree and variety of sympathy considerably 
beyond this Havmg long had men as well as members of 
their own species for companions, dogs havo acquired 
tendencies to bo sympathetically excited by manifestations 
of human feeling I do not refer simply to the fact that 
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Gometimes a dog will liowl sympathetically wheu ho hears 
singing, and will even occasionally follow the voice up the 
gamut, for this is but a slight modification of the effect 
produced m him by the sounds other dogs make Bat I 
refer to the fact that some dogs are sympathetically affected 
by the silent manifestations of pain and pleasure m those 
they are attached to — will stand with looping tail and 
grave wistful gaze when the face and attitude of a master 
show depression, and will display joy on seeing a smile 

§ 507 Here we are naturally introduced to the truth that 
the degree and range of sympathy depend on the clearness 
and extent of representation A sympathetic fueling la one 
that IS nob immediately excited by the natural cause of such 
a feobng, but one that is mediately excited by the presentv 
tion of signs habitually associated with such a foehng 
Consequently, it pre supposes ability to perceive and com> 
bme the‘«e signs, os well as ability to represent jtheir impli- 
cations, external or internal, or both So that there can 
be sympathy only m proportion as there is poMor of repre 
sentation 

For this reason it is that among mferior gregarious 
auimals the range of sympathy is so narrow Tho signs of 
pleasure when it becomes great, and tho signs of fear, which 
IS the most common pain, alooc arouse in them fellow feelings 
With other emotions there is no sympathy, either because 
tho signs of them arc comparatively inconspicuous, or because 
the causes of them do not act simultaneously on all A ewe 
thal has lost her lamb, does not by her mamfostations of feel- 
ing excito hke feelings m other owes, first, for tho rcosou 
that her bleat does not differ much from tho bleat caused by 
simple discomfort, second, for tho reason that other ewts 
have not habitually had such slight modifications of bleat 
associated m themselves with tho pains produced by loss of 
ojr‘’pnDg, and third, for the rta<«oa that what other manifcs- 
tatiuus come from the bereaved ewe m tho shape of motiom, 
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and facial modiQcations, are inappreciable to the restj and 
could not be mentally combined even if they were appreci- 
able There have neither been the requisite experiences, 
nor does there exist such power of lepreseniation as could 
combine the expeiiences, did they exist, into the needful 
antecedent to the feeling 

Hence increase of intelligence is one condition, though by 
no means the sole condition, to increase in extent of 
sympathy Because they lack mtclligence, herbivorous 
creatures, though their habits m scarcely any ways check tho 
growth of sympathy, nevertheless remain unsympathetic in 
all directions save those above described "While the dog, 
tramed by fho habits of his species m the perception of more 
complex and varied appearances, has gamed a considerably- 
greater breadth of sympathy, notwithstandiog that restromt 
which the predatory life puts on its extension. 

§ 508 Qno further group of general considerations must 
ho set doivn The genesis of sympathy implymg m tho first 
place the presence of other beings, and implying m the second 
place subjection to infiucnces simultaneously operating on 
ibesG other beings, aud callmg forth marks of ftelmg from 
them , it results that sympathy is cultivated by all relations 
among mdmduals which fulfil these conditions. Of such 
relations wo have thus far recognized but one — tho relation 
which greganousness implies But there aro two others— 
tho sexual relation and tho parental rolahon. These co- 
operate m various degrees , and tho most marked effects are 
produced where they both act along with simple sociality. 
A paragraph may bo given to each 

The sexual relation can bo expected to further tho 
development of sympathy tn a considerable degree, only 
if it has considerable permanence Where tho rearing of 
offspring is so earned on us to keep tho parents together 
during tho interval required for bnngiag up a single brood, 
and still moro where it is so carried on ns to keep tkcci 
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togetlier daring the rearing of successive broods, there are 
niamtamei the conditions under whicli arise certain sym- 
pathetic excitations beyond those entailed by gregariousness 
alone As, in their common relation to progeny, parents 
are hable to have certain pleasurable and painful feelings fre- 
quently called out from them by the same cause at the same 
time in marked ways, they will become sympathetic in respect 
of such feelmgs , and in so far as such feelings are m part 
made up of more general feelings, expressed by more general 
signs, they will become relatively sympathetic m respect of 
the more general feelmgs Birds furnish instances 

of the fulfilment of these conditions followed by production 
of these results The contrast between polygamous birds, 
the males of which take no shares in rearing the offspring, 
and monogamous birds, the males of which take largo shares 
m rearmg them, supphes significant evidence 'Where the 
male joins m feeding the yoang after they are hatched, as 
among our hedge birds, there is sympathy m fear, when the 
off pnng are m danger, and probably m other feelings not 
so conspicuous Among the martms and swifts, the male 
often feeds the female during incubation, and here we 
perceive m the simultaneous twittering of groups sitting 
on the eaves, or in the simultaneous screammg as they fly 
about together in the evemug, that there is a more 
active sympathy than among bam door fowls Host marked, 
however, is the contrast m the poultry yard between fowls 
and pigeons The same pair of pigeons hnngs up succes- 
si\6 broods, the female whilo sittmg is fed by tho male, and 
the male takes an unusual share m feeding the young fur 
aiching them with partially macerated food from his crop 
Here, and especially among the variety named doves, tho 
oympathy is so great as to furnish familiar metaphors 

Fellow feelmg is also cultivated m each parent by its 
direct relations to progeny Feeling having this origin is 
so mtimately mmgled with the parental feeling, which is a 
primitive and much simpler one, that tho tiso cannot le 
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clearly distinguished But smeo parent and offspring are 
by their mtimato relation often exposed to common causes 
of pleasure and pain, there must bo a special exercise of 
sympathy betivccn them or rather, of sympathy m the 
parent towards the offspnng, for tho offspring, being but 
pirtially developed, cannot so interpret tho natural Ian* 
guago as to mako tho effects reciprocal It will habitually 
happen that tho signs of satibfiction consequent on abao« 
dance of food, will bo shown by offapnag and parent together, 
ns well as kindred signs consequent on genial warmth , 
aud tho marks of discomfort, say from inclemency, as well as 
those of alarm from danger, will bo frequently simultaneous 
Heuco there arc furnished Iho conditions uodtr which 
specialities of s^nnpathy can an^ 

Theso brief indications of an cxtcnsiro class of facts, wiU 
make it adequately clear that there aro three causes of 
sympathy, duo rcspectirely to tho three relations — between 
members of a species, between male and female, and be 
tween parent and offspring Co operating os these causes 
do m Tanous ways aud degrees, according os the circum* 
stances of the species determmo ono or other set of 
habits as most conducive to survival, it is inferable that 
where the circumstances allow co operation of all tho causes, 
the effects are likely to bo tho greatest Among mforioi 
animals, co operation of all the causes is not frequent rooks 
supplying us >yith one of tho few instances easily observable 
And even, where all tho causes co operate tho effect pro 
ducible depends on tho accompanying degree of intelli 
geace , since the capacity for being sympathetically affected, 
implies tho capacity for having an ideal fOolmg of some kind 
aroused by perception of tho sounds and motions implying 
a real feeling of the same kind m another 

§ 509 It IS only when wo come to the highest races of 
creatures that this last condition is largely fulfilled Merely 
noting that among the lower primates, where considerable 
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intelligence goes along with sociality and prolonged care of 
offspring by the females, sympathy la shown m Tarious 
ways, wo may now limit oar attention to the human race. 
Hero we have all three direct causes of sympathy in action, 
along with tho co essential condition— elevated intelligence 

Tbo lowest types of mankmd, exhibiting fellow-feeling in 
the least-decided and least-varied wajs, aro those least sub 
ject to these co-operating cam^cs, and fulfillmg m the least 
degree tho needful condition Among tho Andamanese, 
thcro 13 no permanent momage a mother, os soon as her 
child IS bom, is left unhelpcd by tho father to rear it, and 
henco there is wanting that culiuro of sympathy rcsnltmg 
from the direct paternal relation, as well as that resultmg 
from tho joint interest of parents in olTspnng Similarly, 
where polyandry prevails, and paternity is uncertain or 
wholly unhnown, there is not likely to be so activo a sym- 
pathy of men towards children as where tho monogamous 
relation makes hhation clear Moreover, between the 
parents themselves polyandry is less favourable to culture 
of the sympathies than is monogamy. And when we re- 
member that along with these inferior forms of domestic 
relations, the social relations are little more than rudimen- 
tary, while the mtelligence is not great, wo have no difficulty 
m seemg why among the lowest races the sympathies aro 
weak and narrow 

Conversely, the races that have become most sympathetic 
are those in which monogamy has been long established , 
those in which tho co-operation of parents for rearing 
children is continued to a comparatively-late penod m the 
hves of children, those in which social development has 
made tho contact of citizens with one another constant, 
much closer, and more varied, and those m which represen- 
tativeness of thought has been gradually mereased as 
society has gradually advanced 

And here we are led to remark that the relatively-slow 
development of sympathy durmg civilization, notwithstand- 
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iDg tlie liigH degree of socialily and the favourable domestic 
relations has been m a considerable degree due to the sIotp 
development of representative power The gratuitous in. 
diction of pain, of which so much went on in the past and 
of which so much goes on now, obviously impbes feeble 
representation of pain in the minds of those who indict 
it Did the signs of tho pains they give arouse in them 
ideal pains of any vindness, they would be deterred And 
those m whom the strong language of physical suffering 
excites so famb a representation of tho suffenng, cannot be 
expected to bavo any sympathy with feelings of which the 
natural language is complex and not conspicuous 

§ 610 But though inadequacy of intelligence involves 
limitation of sympathy, and explains absence of sympathy 
with feelings that are slight m degree and show themselves 
m obscure or mvolved ways, it does not by itself explain 
absence of sympathy in those cases just named, where 
strong feelings are expressed in conspicuous ways For 
this absence of sympathy there la a cause of another order, 
which it 13 important ever to remember 

The human race, though a gregarious race, has over 
been, and still is, a predatory race From the beginnmg 
the preservation of each society lias depended on fulfil- 
ment of two seta of conditions, which, generally considered, 
are antagonistic On the one baud, by destructive activities, 
offensive and defensive, each society has had to roamtaiu 
itself in the face of external mimical agencies, partly 
animal but inamly human , and this has required the 
natures of its members to continuo such that the destruc 
tive activities are not pamful to them, but on tho whole 
pleasurable it has been necessary that their syaipatlues 
with pain should not prevent the infliction of pain On the 
other hand, for the furtherance of co operation between 
members of the society, and for such mamtenance of the 
dome'^tic relations as insures rearing of offspring, a certain 
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amoaut of fellow-feeling haa been needful, and no great 
social advanco lias been possible without an increase of this 
fellow feeUng If tho members of a tnbo cared no more 
about ono anothcr^a welfare than they cared about tho wel 
fare of their foes, there could be none of that mutual trust 
and mutual aid required for progress, since tho sub division 
of functions implied by socuil evolution, is but another name 
for mutual aid, which can exist only through mutual trust 
So that while the external activities of each society havo 
tended to mamtain an unsympathetic nature, its internal 
activities havo demanded sympathy and havo tended to 
mako tho nnturo more sympathetic Noting, as we pass, 
the fact that under such conditions as havo hitherto existed, 
either set of conflicting activities earned to excess has 
been fatal — the ono by fostenog too much m each individual 
the anti social cbaracter, and the other by rendering the 
society incapable of successfully resisting aggression , we 
have bere to remark the compromise estabhshed m. tho 
moral natures of mdmdoals, m adjustment to thes^ opposite 
requirements 

The compTomiso is shown in a speaalization of the 
sympathies Fellow feeling has been contmnally repressed 
m those directions where social safety has involved the dis- 
regard of it , while ifc has been allowed to grow m those 
directions where it has either positively conduced to the 
welfare of the society or has not hindered it The possi- 
bility of such a specialization is not at first obvious , but a 
few illustrations will show its occurrence to be in conformity 
with known biological piinciples 

That adaptation by which actions at first disagreeable and 
even painful are rendered by repetition less disagreeable or 
painful, 13 familiar to us both m its bodily and mental forms 
We know that a sensitive skm frayed by much friction, 
becomes thickened and callous if the friction is oiten re- 
peated , and we know that use eventually makes easy tho 
endorance of a misfortune that seemed at first too great to 
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bear Tbeso instances will call to mmd tbo wtdo applies* 
tions of tbis general pnnciplo In tbo caso wo aro consider- 
ing its application is obvious ^Vliere tbo circumstances are 
such as frequently escite a sympathetic pain, that pain will 
become less and less excitable sympathetically by those 
cacumstancos — there will result m that direction a moral 
callousness This is sufhciently shown by the example 
which surgeons furmsh Though, when ho first secs an 
operation, a student not unfrcquently faints from sympa- 
thetic pain, ho becomes gradually less sensitive , so that 
he IS enabled by and by to perform an operation himself, if 
not ivithout pain, still with a greatly-dimmishcd amount of 
it And tho surgeon further shows us how very special this 
limitation of sympathy may bo , amcc, while ceasing to bo 
so sympathetic as the student in respect of those directly 
mfiicted physical pains, ho retains an equal sympathy, or 
gains a greater sympathy, with his patients m respect of 
their general sufferings 

Hero, t)ion, is an explanation of the fact that men may 
be cruel m some directions and kind lu others l\^e are 
enabled to see bow it happens that the shootmg of game 
and the chasing of foxes, is enjoyed by men who are not oulj 
tender m their domestic relations but generous and just, 
even to an unusual degree, m their social relations And it 
ceases to seem strange that an old soldier who delights in 
recollections of battles, nevertheless shows kindness m 
his dealings with those around him Sundry of the 
anomalies m the manifestations of sympathy which are thus 
made comprehensible, may be fitly grouped together 

§ 511 And first let us return for a moment to that 
seemingly anomalous absence of sympathy with feeling that 
13 expressed in very strong natural language j 

There is a double reason i. may r ^«vely 
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^uectioua That suppression of sympathy mth directly- 
inflicted pain, which throughout civihzation has been 
necessitated by the antagonistic relations of societies to one 
another, has mevitably affected the relations between 
members of the same society Antagonism with, a fellow- 
citizen IS so near akin to antagomsm with a foreign foe, 
that a mental structure adjusted to the last inevitably comes 
into play in the first Men cannot bo kept unsympathetic 
towards esternal enemies without being kept unsympathetic 
towards mternal enemiea^ — to all those, that is, who stand 
to them as opponents The further reason for 

absence of sympathy in these cases, is that establishment of 
it imphes simultaneous exposure to a common influence , 
and this does not habitually happen where pam is being 
inflicted The giver and the receiver of pam have not at 
the same tune the same feehog expressing itself in the same 
natural language The only feeling which is m many cases 
common to the two, is anger, and this is very apt to bo 
sympathetically mcreased the natural language of anger m 
either of them obviously tends to increaso anger m tho 
other — so long, at least, as it does not induce fear 

And now we see the reason for that marked contrast which 
existsbetween the universally-quick, sympathy with pleasure 
when strongly manifested, and the less quick, and by no 
means universal, sympathy with pam when strongly mani- 
fested For in multitudinous cases the causes of pleasuro 
act ou many simultaneously, and call forth from them in 
one another's presence tho natural language of pleasure 
Thioughout another largo class of cases tho receipt of plea- 
sure by each, though not simultaneous with its receipt by 
others, is not at variance witli its receipt by others In the 
social state, therefore, sympathy with pleasurable fceliug is 
enabled to develop with but Uttlo check Hence tho 
infcctiousncss of laughter, nhich is tho natural language 
common to pleasures of many kinds when raised to great 
heights. Tho consciousness of pleasuro m each, whilo 
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bear These instances will call to mmd the wide apphca* 
tions of this general principle In the case we are consider- 
ing its application is obyioas “Where the circumstances are 
such as frequently excite a sympathetio pam, that pain will 
become less and less excitable sympathetically by those 
ciicumstancea — there will result m that direction a moral 
callousness This is sufficiently shown by the example 
which surgeons furnish Though, when he first sees an 
operation, a student not nnfrequently faints from sympa 
thetic pam, he becomes gradually less sensitive, so that 
he is enabled by and by to perform an operation himself, if 
not without pam, still with a greatly dimimshed amount of 
it And the surgeon further shows us how very special this 
limitation of sympathy may be , since, while cessing to be 
so sympathetic as the student in respect of these directly 
inflicted physical pains, he retains an equal sympathy, or 
gams a greater sympathy, with his patients in respect of 
their general sufTermga 

Here, tjien, is an explanation of the fact that men may 
be cruel in some directions and kind in others We are 
enabled to see how it happens that the shooting of game 
and the chasing of foxes, is enjoyed by men who are not only 
tender in their domestic relations but generous and just, 
even to an unusual degree, in their social relations And it 
ceases to seem strange that an old soldier who dehghts in 
recollections of battles, nevertheless shows kindness m 
his dealings with those around him Sundry of the 
anomalies in the manifestations of Sympathy which are thus 
made comprehensible, may bo fitly grouped together 

§ 611 And first let ua return for a moment to that 
seemingly anomalous absence of sympathy with feehng that 
js expressed in very strong natural language 

There is a douhlo reason why men may remam relatively 
unsympathetic m respect of sufferings they entail on their 
fellow citizens, while they show sympathy m certain other 
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duections That suppression of sjmpathy with directly- 
indicted paiDj which throughout ciYihzation has heen 
necessitated by the antagonistic relations of societies to one 
another, has inevitably aflected the relations between 
members of the same society Antagomsm with a fellow- 
citizeu IS so near ahin to antagonism with a foreign foe, 
that a mental structure adjusted to the last inevitably comes 
into play in the first Men cannot bo kept Unsympathetic 
towards external enemies without being kept unsympathetic 
towards internal enemies— to all those, that is, who stand 
to them as opponents The further reason for 

absence of sympathy in these cases, is that establishment of 
it imphes simultaneous exposure to a common influence , 
and this does not hahitnally happen where pain is bemg 
mflicted The giver and tho receiver of pain have not at 
the same time the same feeling expressing itself in the samo 
natural language Tho only feeling which is in many coses 
common to the two, is anger, and this is very apt to be 
sympathetically increased tho natural language of anger m 
either of them obviously tends to increase anger in the 
other — 80 long, at least, os it docs not induce fear 

And now we see the reason for that marked contrast which 
exists between tho umversally-quick sympathy with pleasure, 
when strongly manifested, and the le«3-quick, and by no 
means universal, sympathy with pain when strongly mani- 
fested. For in multitudinous cases the causes of pleasure 
act on many simultaneously, and call forth from them in 
one another^a presence the natural language of pleasure. 
Throughout another largo class of cases the receipt of plea- 
sure by each, though not simultaneous with its receipt by 
others, IS not at variance with its receipt hy others In the 
social state, therefore, sympathy with pleasurable feeling is 
enabled to develop with but little check. Hence tho 
infectiousness of laughter, which is the natural language 
common to pleasures of many kinds when raised to great 
heights. The consciousness of pleasure m each, while 
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venting itself in this natnral language, has been so habitu- 
ally accompanied by witnessing this natural language in 
others, that the connexion between the feeling and the 
language has become organic Quite early in life sympathy 
shows itself in this direction irresistibly , as, I suppose, 
almost eveiyone will perceive on being reminded of occa- 
sions during childhood, when, m the midst of tears, ho was 
compelled to laugh by the laughter of those around him — 
much to his vexation 

Sundry other specialities of sympathy might here bo en- 
larged upon , as that which causes a thrill of diead on seeing 
some one at the edge of a precipice , as that whence come in- 
voluntary movements of the arms on seeing a horse fall in 
the street , as that which, among hysterical subjects, brings 
on a paroxy sm m one who witnesses it in another , or as 
that which shows itself m religious enthusiasms , bat it is 
unnecessary for preseat purposes to dwell upon these One 
special sympathy worth noting because of its onomalous- 
ncss, is sympathy m yawning It is true that among gro 
garious creatures, the physiological state which yawning im 
phos, IS likely to bo experienced in common, and thereforo 
the feeling which produces a yawn to bo accompanied by 
the sight of yaivningjn others, and it is true that along 
with this fuldlment of tho conditions needful for tho de- 
velopment of sympathy, there goes nothing to impede its 
development , but tho strength of tho sympathy seems 
greater than is thus to ho explained My chief reason, how- 
ever, for drawing attention to this particular case, is that it 
illustrates very clearly the nalnro of sympathetic actfons, 
and also tho way m which they pass from their ongmal 
prcsentativo phase into a higher or reprcsentatii o phase 
For, in tho first place, wo havo tho fact that on seeing 
mother person yawn, there can bo perceived tho rise 
of tho feeling nhich precedes n spontaneous yawn in 
one’s self, which feebng, thus sympathetically mduced, is 
followed by tho sympathetic yawn And in tho second 
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place, we liave tte fact that the mere mention of jaivn- 
ing, or a mental picture of the act of yawning, will often 
arouse the feelmg and produce the yawm Here there 
IS unquestionably a gene»i3 by representation of a sympa- 
thetic feeling so stiong that it passes into action. We have 
but to bear in mind that this implies a representation vivid 
enough actually to excite an associated sensation, to see 
very clearly the representative origin of sympathy. And 
if we draw the obvious corollary that in proportion as 
more-varied and more-complex states of conscionsness can 
be represented with like vividness, like effects must anso in 
respect of more-vaned and more-complex manifestations of 
feeling in others , wo shall see that sympathy must grow 
wider and more intense in proportion as the representative 
faculty increases m power. 

§ 512 The cardinal facts which it has been the aim of 
this chapter to bnng to new, and which we mnsl carry with 
ns as aids to the interpretation of emotional development, 
and to the subsequent interpretation of the sociological 
phenomena accompanying emotional development, are these. 

Creatures whose conditions of existence in relation to food 
or shelter or enemies are such as make it conducive to their 
preservation that they should live more or less constantly 
and closely in presence of one another, mentahly acqnn^ 
through inherited habit, aided by survival of the fittest, a 
sociality that increases up to that pomt at which some 
counteracting di'i'idvantage checks it 

Along with the establishment of a social instinct — an m- 
stiuct finding its satisfaction tu the pcesenco of those con- 
ditions with which gratifications m general are associated in 
experience — there goes the possibility of sympathy in re- 
spect of such feelings as are liable to be aroused in common 
among the associated individuals, and produce motions 
and sounds sufficiently simple, conspicuous, and distinctive 

Limited as the development of gunpathy is in greganous 
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creatures of loir intelligence to fetr feelmgSj pnantire, 
powerful^ and clearly displayed, it is furthered as we ascend 
by every increment of intelligence whicb serves to increase 
the discrimination among perceived sounds and motions , 
by every mciement of intelligence shown in greater com- 
bination of elements m a perception , and by every mcre- 
ment of intelligence which enhances the vividness of re- 
presentation, the variety of representation, and the grasp of 
representation 

When to the general sociality of gregarious creatures 
there come to be added the special socialities of a per- 
manent sexual relation and of a double parental relation, 
sympathy develops more rapidly In proportion as these 
relations are endunng and close, there is an increased 
number and vauety of occasions on which the indindaals 
held m them ore aSected m common by the same causes, 
and show in common the same outward signs, whence it 
results both that the sympathetic excitatioos are more fre< 
quenb, and that they extend to more numerous feelings 
The implication is that tho sympathies will become the 
widest and tho strongest where the three forms of sociality 
coexist along with high intelligence, and where there are no 
conditions which necessitate repression of tho sympathies 

Iho human race is that m which wo may observe lu tho 
concrete the truths just expressed in the abstract Along 
with but a partially-eatablishcd relation between the sexcs, 
along with a parental relation which, on tho man’s side 
at least, IS vague or nob persistent, along with a wpah 
cohesion of but few families, ond along ivith a relativelj- 
small power of representatjon, the lowest types show us a 
moral nature in \Yhich fellow-feeling, relatively feeble whero 
it 13 shoivn, 13 not shomi at all in its higher ranges During 
tho progress from tUcso types up to tho highest type* 
yet evolved, sympathy and sociality under its throe forms, 
havo been acting aud reacting, each as cause and couso- 
quench— greater sympathy making possible greater sociality, 
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pubhc and domestic, and greater sociality serving far 
tner to cultivate sympathy All along, however, this moral 
evolution, negatively restramed at each stage by defect 
of intelligence, has been positively restrained by tbe preda- 
tory activities — partly those necessitated by the destruction 
of inferior creatures, but chiefly those necessitated by the 
antagonisms of societies And the effect has been bo to 
specialize the Sympathies that they have become compara 
tively strong where these repressive causes have not acted, 
and have remained comparatively weak where they have 
acted AVhile, however, the predatory activities have not 
prevented the development of sympathy in the directions 
open to it, they have retarded it throughout its entire 
range For that mdifference to the giving of positive 
pain to others which they necessitate, goes along with 
indifierence to that negative pain m others which absence 
of pleasure implies , and is therefore at variance with the 
sympathetic pleasure obtained by giving pleasure 

One general inference may be added The evolution of 
those highest social sentiments which have sympathy for 
their root, has not only been all along checked by tho«e 
activities which the struggle for existence between tribes 
and between nations has necessitated, but only when 
the struggle for existence has ceased to go on under the 
form of war, can these highest social sentiments attam their 
full development 
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CHAPTER Y1 

EGOISTIC SENTIMENTS 

§ 513 "VTlica adopting a classification of Cognitions and of 
Feelings based on tlieir degrees of rcprcscntaUrcncss (§ 180), 
it 'Was pointed out that no more by tbia tbau by any other 
modo of classification can stages of consciousness bo sharply 
divided into groups Nothing more is pos^iblo tlian the ar- 
rangement of them into groops that graduato ono into 
another, bnt yet as wholes arc broadly distinguishable 
Bearing in mmd this qualification, the word Sentiments, 
as used in this and succeeding chapters, must bo taken to 
comprehend those highest orders of feelings vrluch are en- 
tirely re reprosentatiTc Though Sentiments are not thus 
ordinarily defined, yet tho feelings habitually called Senti- 
ments are thus definable That remoteness from sen^abons 
and appetites, and from tho ideas of such sensations and 
appetites, which is the common trail of the fechng? wo call 
Sentiments, is a remoteness impbcd by tho fact that they 
are neither presentative btates nor representations of shch 
states , but consist of the mulhtndmous representations of 
such representations confusedly massed with one another, 
and with kindred feehngs slifl more vague, organically 
associated by ancestral experience 

The nature of a sentiment as distingiushed from a feeling 
of an inferior order, will be best seen on considenng tho 
marked contrast between that sentiment which grows up 
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between the sexes and that simple instinct with which it i' 
connected The two aro capable of existing quite apart j 
and while the elements of the mstmct are necessarily pre- 
sentative, or representative, or both, the elements of the 
sentiment are almost wholly re-representative Though pre- 
sentation or representation of another person is needful to 
imtiate the sentiment, and to re^xcite it when it recurs m 
consciousnes**, yet the sentiment itself is quite separate from 
the excitmg presentation or representation The body of 
the sentiment, con'^istmg of that part which is dne to 
inhented nervous organization, admits of no analysis by in- 
trospection its components have not been put together 
withm the expenences of the individual But there is a part 
of the sentiment, giving some form to this vague body of it, 
which obviously consists of representations of certain agree- 
able fcelmga that have, on successive occasions, been caused 
by the presence and actions of the person excitmg the feel- 
ing Appearance, movements, manner, voice, expression of 
face, Ac, severally suggcsbve of pleasorablo past relations 
with human bemgs, become recollections repeatedly dwelt 
on m connexion with a particular human bemg, and by as- 
sociation fused mto an aggregate of pleasurable recollec 
tions , and as this aggregate grows by accumulation it 
becomes vague m proportion as it becomes massive The 
more multitudinous the component recollections the less 
possiblo is it to bring them severally mto distmct conscious- 
ness , and yet the more voluminous is the consciousness 
which tmion of them produces And on observing how 
the mdiTidually experienced feelmgs are thus compounded 
into an incipient sentiment, it will bo readily seen how there 
has been evolved the inhented sentiment which forms the 
still-vaguer part of the total emotion 

Canying with us these conceptions of the re representa- 
tive feelings or sentiments, and of the way in which they 
have arisen, let us now conmder one order of them — those 
which are immediately related to personal welfare. 
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§ 514 All persons m somo 4egrco, and in a great degree 
persons havnng imaginations mainly reminiscent, like revisit- 
ing the scenes of past pleasures Unless early hfo was full 
of unhappiness, it is delightful to seo again the place where 
tarly hfo ivas pass£?d Aa, ordinarily, no special beauty or 
intcrcstingness of tlio locality can directly causo the dehght, 
it 13 obviously caused by the faint rovi\aI of those inultitu- 
dmous enjoyments witb which tho various objects ii ere asso- 
ciated in boyish experiences Though particular occurrences 
of a plcasuro-giving kind may bo brought to mmd by parti- 
cular spots m tho locality, yet tho emotion as a whole is not 
duo to this or that memory, but to memories too numerous 
to bo individually discnmmalcd many of them, mdecd, being 
so faint that they caaaot bo doIimtc}y recalled, but exist 
only as dim traces of pleasure 

This ovolntion of a special re rcprcscntativo fechng or 
sentiment towards a special place, contcmcntly illustrates 
tho distinction between sentiments generated m tho mill- 
vidual, and sentiments generated lu tho race Per whilo 
attachment to a particular locality, though it pro-supposes an 
inherited receptivity, is yet obviously organized out of ex- 
periences which tho individual alone received, there iro 
other Bcnhinents organized out of experiences which, being 
tho same for ancestry as for self, are cumulative m suc- 
cessive generations , and arc therefore inherited m such 
developed forms as to show themselves m advance of mdi- 
vidual experiences 

Such inherited sentiments may bo looked for wherever 
the conditions of life have been such as to make certain 
kinds ot acts and certain lands of relations to surround- 
ing things, living and not-liviug, habitual sources of gratifi- 
cation to generation after generation. And we may expect 
to find such sentiments strong in proportion as these acts 
and relations are conneoted with enjoyments frequently, 
directly, and clearly Observation confirms this inference , 
as we shall see on passing to the several egoistic senfaments 
here to be dealt with. 
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§ 515 The prehension of food^ and especially the prehen- 
sion of living food or prey caught only after effort, la closely 
associated with the satisfaction of appctito , and hence the 
mero act of prehension, arousing ideal gratifications that are 
among the strongest a predatory creature's Ufe furmshes, 
becomes gratifying as an excitant of these ideal gratifica- 
tions Every dog shows this when he tugs at something 
you hold, of which ho has seized the other end — scampenng 
off with it in tnomph if he can pull it from your Iiands , or 
agamwhen, after mimic chase of it, hesunenders with reluc- 
tance the stick he Ims brought back to yon often yielding only 
to force Here, apart from any liking for tho thing held in 
the jaws, there is a marked satisfaction in that simplest form 
of possession which is most directly related to the satis- 
faction of hunger Puss, too, playing with a mouse she his 
caught, letting it escape from between her paws and 
catebmg it afresh, cilubits along with this artificial gratifi- 
cation of tho instinct of the chase, a gratification in tho act 
of taking possession and re taking possescion 
In these cases this gratification, primarily presentahvo and 
exciting representations of connected pleasures, barely passes 
into tho phase of simple rcpi>;scQtatton forming, as it docs, 
part of tho stimulus to pursmt Nothing is contained in the 
consciousness beyond either a prosoatation or representation 
of tho act of seizing and holding a particular object — tho 
consciousness of holding in general is not distinguished from 
that of prehension by tho jaws and feet "Wo trice, how- 
ever, in the dog, a further step towards tho lovo of pos- 
session properly so called AVhen ho secretes a portion of 
foot!, covering it o\cr to maKo it iniisihlo, there is a repre- 
sentation of future satishiction to bo obtained from tho 
food perhaps, also, somo idea that tho food may, if not 
hidden, bo taken by another animal Hero tho relation to 
the hidden food becomes completely rcproscntatiro , and 
though possession is probably conceived only m terms of 
that pn.hension which precedes eating, yet there is a first 
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ters from tbo wind and run Xor aro thcso the only things 
ho finds condicivo to ono or other kind of pleasure There 
aro tho bnght 7 coloured or cunonsly formed natural pro- 
ducts which excito his rudimentary Tjsthetic sense, ind 
which, when nora, draw adnuntion from others, and there 
aro the pigment \ with which, m satisfaction of tho same 
Een«:e, ho daubs lu« skin Objects of divers kinds, strongly 
contrasted in their <*hancter3, thus como to bo associated 
m his oxpcnonco wiili vnnous satishictions Possession in 
ono or other form, if not by holding then by keeping 
within his hut, or m such relation to him as to be always 
available, is, however, tho constant antecedent to each of 
the^e vanons satisfactions But this possession, having be- 
come habitnal lu re pcct to objects of various natures, ad- 
muiistcnng in many ivays to satishictions of sundry orders, 
has, / on ceased to bo connected m experience with 

any parLcuIar kmd of object or any particular kind of 
satisfimtion Tho bolding possession has como to be asso- 
ciated m consciousness with mulhtudinous unlike pleasares 
given by moltitudmous unlike things , and tho gammg pos- 
session has como to bo a pleasomblo act because it produces 
a partial excitement of all the.30 past pleasures of many 
kinds massed together, obscuring one another, and not m- 
dmdoally recallable, but formmg a voluminous vague feel 
mg — a feeling that has become a sentiment proper, smee it 
has become re representative 

"With progress in civilization is reached a higher re repre 
sentativeness, correspondmg to tho greater remoteness of tno 
sadsfactions provided for, and tho greater mdirectneas of the 
ways in which they are furthered. Not food, and tools, and 
clothmg, and decorations O^y, gratify tho love of acquisi 
tion , but also the tract of the JEIartVs surface from which 
these are obtamed — land becomes something to be pos 
ses'=ed Still more re represeutafave does the feeling 
grow when it finds satidfactiun, not through that highly 
imaginative kmd of possesaou of a material somethmg 
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stop towards a less-concreto consciousness of possession. 
Tlio state of mind must have something in common with that 
of tho North American Indian or the trapper who makes a 
cache — though donbtlosa lacking its gcnorahzed elements 
That in the dog consciousness of possession rises to a con* 
Biderahlo height, is further shown by tho way m which he 
will guard his masfcer^s property, not simply at homo, hat 
even when left m chai^o of it away from homo Indeed, 
there seems in this case to bo a sympathetic excitement of 
tho feeling in respect to objects that aro not sources of grati- 
fication to the dog himself, but only to his master 

^Vhen wo sco m the dog so considerable an orolntion of 
this feeling which finds satisfiicUoa in possession, and sco 
that ffiuch of this crolntioo must haro tokos pJooo sioco tho 
dog has been domesticated, wo cannot doubt that in man, 
With his higher mtelligenco and greatly-extended power of 
representation, tho moro-dcTcloped sentiment of possession 
lias similarly been produced by tho accunmlated and m* 
hentod eSects of orpcncnces How the feeling has grown 
into that re reprosontativo form which constitutes it a sent:* 
meat, and how the sentiment has hccom© mora highly re re- 
presentative durmg civilization, a glance at the facts will 
make clear 

If we Contrast tho life of a pnmitivo man with that of 
an intelligent infenor animal, wc perceive that along with 
man’s higher and more-vaned powers of prehension and 
manipolatioD, and along with the more numerous things 
which ho is thereby enabled to use, or to make, for satis- 
fymg hi8 desires, there goes an mcrease m tho variety of 
objects associated m his expcnence with enjoyment It is 
not now food alone tho possession of which is antecedent to 
gratification , hut also the nido weapon* and tools whicli 
aid in procuring and preparing food — th^ spears, clubs, 
boomerangs, the flint knives, scrapers, iScc There are in- 
cluded, too, the skins useful for keeping off the cold, and 
such materials as may be employed for building rude shel- 
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ters fiom tlio -wind and rain Nor are these the only things 
he finds cond iciyo to one or other kind of pleasure There 
are the bnght y coloured or curiously formed natural pro- 
ducts which excite his rudimentary mathetic sense, and 
which; when wojh, draw adimratiou from others, and there 
are the pigments with which, m satisfaction of the same 
sense, he daubs hi® slnn Objects of divers kmds, strongly 
contrasted in their characters, thus come to bo associated 
in, his expenenco wit}i various sat^factions Possession lu 
one or other form, if not by holding then by keeping 
within his hut, or m such relation to him as to be always 
available, is, however, the constant antecedent to each of 
these vanous satisfactions But this possession, having be 
come habitual in respect to objects of vanous natures, acl- 
mmistenng m many ways to satisfactions of sundry orders, 
has, yian passu, ceased to be connected m espeiicnco with 
any particular kind of object or any particular kind of 
satisfaction The holding possession has come to bo asso- 
ciated in consciousness with multitudinous uuliko pleasures 
given by multitudmous unlike things , and the gammg pos- 
session has come to bo a pleosurible act because it produces 
a partial excitement o£ all theso past pleasures of many 
kmds massed together, obscunng one another, and not m- 
dividually recallable, but formmg a voluminous vague fcel- 
ing — a fechng that has become a seutimeut proper, smeo it 
has become re-rcpresentative 

With progress m civjJization is reached a high&Trc repre- 
sentativeness, corresjionding to tho greater remoteness of tno 
satisfactions provided for, and the greater indirectness of tho 
Ways m which they are farthered Not food, and tools, and 
clothiag, and decoratioas omy, gratify tho lo^o of acquisi- 
tion , but also tho tract of tho Biirth*3 surface from iiluch 
UiL'^o aro obtained — land becomes something to bo pos- 
sessed Still more ro-represcutativo does tho feeUng 
grow when it finds satisfaction, not through that highly- 
miagmativo kmd of possession of a material something 
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whicli lanii-owmng constitutes (so remoto from tho primary 
seizing and grasping), bat wlion tliero cxist4^ no distinct 
materiality m the thing possessed — when i/is simply a 
cKwn Beginning %7ith a bank-note, visiblcj and tangible, 
but of no value except for what it represents , passing to a 
bank -account, in which tho possession is? represented by 
figures stating a credit-balance, bat whery^a money-equiva- 
lent may usually bo had on applicatiyi , and commg to 
documents representing holdings m/forcign government 
debts, where there is nothing but a ken on certain supposed 
property, held by perj>oiis noknown, in a region never 
visited, i\9 seo that tho sentiment of possession eventually 
becomes re-representativo m a very high degree — is highly 
generalized, and dissociated very remotely from actual 
objects 

To prevent a misapprehension, it should bo added that tho 
lovo of acquiring and possessing is not to bo wholly identi 
fied with tho lovo of property under that developed form 
finally reached , since tho conception of property is com- 
pletcd only when thero is a consciousness of a defiuito limit- 
ation to possession, and this conscious&iss requires tho co- 
operation of another sentiment to be hereafter desenbed 


§ 516 A child over whose mouth a hand is placed, shows 
a strong tendency to resist, often accompanied by marks of 
auger On recalling his eipenences, every ono may perceive 
that an. arrest of respiratwiii by somo external agency, in- 
stantly produces an intolerable consciousness of oppression 
— a consciousness arising far in advance of the oppression 
due to actual want of bnjath The breath may be volun- 
tmly held for somo time with equanmaty, but the repre- 
sentation of a coming inability to breathe causes agitation 
of an agonizmg kind Evidently w& have hero a represen- 
tative feeling due to experiences, maioly inherited and or- 
ganic but partly individual, of sullenngs from prolonged 
arrest of respiration And this feeling may be considered 
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as the first, simplest, and most powerful form of the general 
feeling produced by whatever restrains the bodily actions 

For this feeling has an element m common with that 
which results when the movements of the hmbs are pre- 
vented Even animals oppose attempts to hold their legs 
fast, or otherwise stop their motions Quite apart from 
direct pain, or negatived gratification, a dog, when it finds 
that it 13 bemg held fast, betrays a strong desire to liberate 
itself And in a man the consciousness of ahihty to move 
freely is so essential to equanimity, that the shghtest attempt 
to interfere with it hy laying hold of him excites quick 
resentment 

This resentment serves by its strength to measure the 
latent power of that feelmg which is satisfied by unre 
strained liberty of motion — latent power, I say, because the 
satisfaction of it being ordinanly complete from instant to 
instant, the feeling does not ordinarily obtrude itself m con 
sciousness Only after denial of it has produced pam, and 
freedom of movement has been recovered, docs there arise a 
positive gratification 

Clearly this feeling is re representative The emotional 
pam caused by bodily restramt, does not consist of the repre 
sented loss of a pleasure about to be obtamed Interfcrcnco 
arouses it when there is no immediate good to bo pursued, 
aud even when there is no desire to move The conscious- 
ness of an imposed inability to act, is a consciousness con- 
taining dimly represented denials, not of ono kind of grati- 
fication but of all kinds of gratifications Power to use 
the* limbs and senses unimpeded, is associated m indi- 
vidual life with every kind of pleasure , and it is similarly 
associated m the lives of all ancestry, human and pre- 
human Tho body of tho sentiment, therefore, is a 
vaguo and voluminous feelmg produced by expcnenccs or- 
ganized aud inhented throughout tho whole past, to which a 
more defimte, but still very general, form is given by tho 
individual espcnences received from moment to moment 
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from birtli upwanls And licnco in tho agitation excitcJ 
by arrest of motions, tbero is a umltituibnous ro-ropresenta* 
tion of deiuals of all binds, tlio mdindualitics of irhicli 
aro mostly quite lost , whiJo m tlio joy of liberty regained 
tbero aro massed together tho potentiabtics of gratifications 
lu general. 

Penal systems of all nations rccognizo tho fact that 
imprisonment with unshackled limbs, causes less emotional 
pam than imprisoamcat with limbs shacbicd Probably 
there nro two causes of tins diflerence By restored 
mobility of tho limbs somo gratifications aro mado possible , 
and tho demal of activity is not so vividly suggested by a 
locked door as it is by tied hands. Hero tho sentiment, so 
painfully excited by impnsonmcnt and pleasurably cxcitod 
by release, 13 moro highly rcprcscntativo, since it contains 
no prcsontatiTo element even as an initiator— tho initial 
consciousness is now the idea of inability to get out, and by 
this representation there is oxcitcd tho ro^rcproscntation, 
mostly vague but in part specific, of pleasures craVLd and no 
longer possible 

Pollomng tho samo lines wo may seo that when tho 
restraint is still less strict and definite, as in tho condition 
of slavery, the painful exatement of the sentiment is further 
diminished , and such excitement of it as anses is rc> 
representative in a moro decided degree For, assuming 
him to bo tolerably well treated, the slave has tho amount 
of freedom required for satisfying his desires as well as most 
of the poorer members of the human race satisfy them , and 
generally he has not to put out effort so great as that winch 
the free man puts out Only by xepreseutation of those 
activities and those successes which complete freedom would 
make possible, but which slavery prevents, is ho made 
aware of the ovil he suffers A considerable reach of re- 
presentative power 18 needful for anything like a vmd con- 
sciousness of this evil , and hence tho fact shown us by the 
Jess-developed human racea, that if the physical comforts 
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aro secured and the treatmonfe la mild, slavery is borne witb 
equanimity Only vrlieu there exists that higher power of 
representation common to Iho moro»cvolved races, do we 
meet with that sullen discontent and restlessness caused 
dy t^de consciousness 01“ remoto deneiit's fdat are ibrBul’den 
and of remoto ills that may havo to be borne Only then does 
the love of freedom reach that higlily re representative form 
in which imaginations of the distant and indirect evils of 
restraint constitute tho promptings to rebel , and in which 
tlio consciousness of having no one to hmder any activities 
that may bo desired, constitutes the delight luhberty 
A re represontativoncss yet more elevated, characterizes 
tho sentiment as wo pass through ascending gradations 
of political freedom The snccessivo oppositions to irrespon- 
sible goverament, show an looreastog consciousness of the 
ways in which class power tends, by class legislation, to 
restrict the actions of the ruled more than the actions of the 
rulers "With greater grasp of imagination there comes a 
more vivid realization of the many evils hence arising, 
ending m a more decided repugnance to those social rebtions 
whence they are seen to grow Tho sentiment prompting 
resistance to restraint, gams in comprehensiveness and 
Bonsitireness — is more and more casfly exated by whatever 
mdirectly threatens restraint And gradually monldmg 
political arrangements into harmony with itself, it finally 
delights to contemplate ideal social relations under which no 
citizen shall have privileges that trench upon the claims 
of others Hero tho sentiment reaches so highly re-repre- 
sentative a phase that all ideas of concrete advantages are 
merged in the abstract satisfaction derived from securities 
against every possible mter/erenco with the pursuit afhisends 
by each citizen It needs but to observe how, at a public 
meeting or on other kindred occasion, any assumption of 
individual supremacy, or breach of regulations established to 
maintain equality of privilege, is at once resented, although 
no one may be able to point ont any way in which he car 
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be personally injured or even personally interfered with, 
to SCO how far reaching and how snsceptible has now become 
this most.highly«rQ representative of all the sentiments — a 
sentiment having for its function the maintenance of those 
conditions which mako complete Ufa possible 

It mubt bo added, however, that as in the last case, so 
here, this primarily-egoisuc sentiment attains that final form 
just described, only by the aid of an altruistic sentiment , the 
CO operation of which iviU bo indicated m a subsequent 
chapter 

§ 517 One who fails m some simple mcchamcal action 
feels vesatioa at Ins own inability — a vexation arising quite 
apart from any importauco of the end missed Contramnse, 
a feat of skill achieved causes an emotional satisfaction, 
irrespective of the concrete result considered m itself— w 
just the same whether some ulterior purpose is or is not 
aided These opposite feehngs are cxpunenced when there 
are no witnesses to the hnlures or succesM-s A oarelcs.3 
step loading to accident, or some bungling manipulation, 
causes self condemnation with its accompanymg feclmg of 
annoyance, though no one is by , and though no ouo is by, 
a successful leap over an obstacle, a skilful shot at a bird, or 
the landing of a fish under difficulties, excites a wave of self- 
satisfaction The bke holds when the failures and achieve- 
ments are purely mental ** AVhat a fool I am 1” is a 
common exclamation on discovering some mtellcctual 
blunder, and the vexation accompanymg the discovery 
IS felt when no word is uttered and when no one else is 
aware of the error On the other hand, a glow of pleasure 
Collovra thft oalwlvon of a 'pwczluvg tjaostvon, ovou though, the 
question be not worth solving In the search for a forgotten 
name both effects are illustrated. Inability to remember it 
is a source of vexation , and when at length it is remem- 
sered there comes self gratulation each feeling being ex- 
Jenenced without regard to any advantage gamed by find- 
the name 
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'riiese emotions must inevitably be evolved along with lu- 
creasmg power of repiesentation A successful bodily or 
mental act, while it secures the gratification sought, vaguely 
revives the consciousness of hindrcd acts that have heen 
followed by kindred gratifications Each other Lind of 
success, bodily or mental, is similarly associated in thought, 
not only ivith the immediate result, but with hke results 
before achieved in like ways Thus successful action in 
general, comes to be associated m consciousness with pleasure 
m general both the two consciousnesses being re-representa- 
tive For the general consciousness of successful action is 
constituted not by the thought of any one succesful act, nor 
by the representation of many previous successful acts of the 
game kind, but is one m which representations of past 
successful acts of multitudinous kinds are represented , and 
nt the same time the accompanying consciousness of pleasure 
achieved by successful action, is one m wluch many kinds 
of represented pleasures are re^represented as components of 
a vague w hole Heuco it happens that each success tends 
to arouse ideas of one’s past self os actmg successfully and 
theieby achieving satis^tion, and thus is produced the 
sentiment of self-estimation, which, when it rises to a con- 
siderable height, we call pndo 

That contmuous successes tend to bring about an habitual 
self exaltation, and that a painful want of confidence follows 
perpetual failures, are familiar truths clearly implying that 
the sentiment of pride and the sentiment of humility are 
thus fostered in the individtial And seemg this, we cannot 
fail to see that they are thus evolved in the race We may 
see also that, like the other egoistic sentiments we have con- 
sidered, these sentiments have as their function the adjust- 
ment of conduct to suntrandmg conditions Proper self- 
estimation IS needful for due regulation of our efforts in 
relation to their ends. Under-estimation of self involves 
the lettmg-slip of advantages that might have been gamed. 
Over-estimation of self prompts attempts wluch &il from 
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want of duo capacity In eitlicr ea*o thbro is an avera, 
of evil cxpcneucecl — benefit missed or effort throvra awa 
Honco this egoistic sentiment winch wo dosenbo as a co 
sciousDcss o? personal worlli, serves ns a 'balance to { 
ambitions And tho expenenres of each individual a 
continually tending to adjust its amomit to tho reqairomoz 
of his nature ^ 

§ 518 To pursue this synthesis m other directions wou 
delay us too much , else something might be said of t! 
modifications and tho combiuatmns of these egoistic “ient 
ments Foi, as will be manifest when ivo consider tt 
genesis of them, their limits are by no means definite 
Within each there are qualitative differences dependent on 
tho circomstaaces arousing it, and very generally they are 
excited, together in different ways and degrees 

Here I will draw attention only to one other egoisbo 
eentiiaent , and I do this chiefly because of its myatenona 
nature It is a pleasurably painful sentiment, of which it is 
difficult to identify the nature, and still more difficult to 
trace tho genesis 1 refer to what is sometuncB called the 
luxury of gnef 

The interpretation of this feelmg implied by another 
name given to it — self pity, does not seem to me a satijfac 
tory one , because pity, under the form alone applying m this 
case, 13 itself difficult to interpret, as we shall presently see 
After hiivmg discovered whj pity itself, unaccompanied by 
any prompted activity, may become a source of pleasurable 
pam, lb has to be shown that the interpretation applies when 
self 13 the object of th© pity tho last solution depends 
upon the first, which is not yet found I do not say that 
the hypothesis may not "be a partially true one , but only 
that tie explanation is not ultimate, and that there are pro 
bably other components m the consciousness 

It Reems possible that this eentiment, which mahes a 
sufferer wish lo be alone with his gnef, and makes him resist 
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all distrachon from it, may anso from dwelling on the con- 
trast between bis own worth as Im estunates it and the treat- 
ment he has received — either from his fcllow-bemgs or from a 
power which he is prono to think of anthropomorphically 
If he feels that ho has deserved mnch while ho has received 
little, and still more if instead of good there has como evil, 
the consciousness of this ovil is qualified by the conscious- 
ness of worth, made pleasurably dommant by the contrast. 
One who contemplates his allliction as undeserved, neces- 
sarily contemplates hia own ment as either gomg unre- 
irardcd, or as bnnging punishment instead of reward thcro 
13 an idea of much withheld, and a feeling of implied 
snpenonty to those who withhold it 

If this IS so, the sentiment ought not to exist where the 
evil snS'ered is one recognized by the sufferer as nothing 
more than is deserved. Probably few, if any, over do 
recognize this , and from those few wo are unlikely to get 
the desired information That this explanation is the true 
one, I feci by no means clear I throw it out simply as a 
suggestion, confessmg Uiat this peculiar emotion is one 
winch neither unalysLS nor synthesis enables me clearly to 
understand. 


T T 
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want of dno capacity lu either ca«o thbro is an avengro 
of onl cxpcncDCcd — benefit missed or effort thrown away 
Hcnco this egoistic Bcntiment which wo desenbo os a con 
SCTousness of personal worth, senes as a bahneo to the 
ambitions And tho cxpcncnecs of each individual are 
continually tending to adjust its amount to tho requirements 
of Ills nature , 

§ 518 To pursue this synthesis in other directions would 
del ly ns too much , else souiethmg might bo said of the 
modifications and tho combinations of these egoistic senti 
ments Foi, as will be manifest when wo consider the 
genesis of them, their limits are by no means definite 
IVitlun each there are qualitative differences dependent on 
tho circumstaucea arousmg it, and very generally they are 
excited together m different ways and degrees 

Here I will draw attenhon only to one other egoistic 
sentiincnt , and I do this chiefly because of its mystenons 
nature It is a pleasurably painful sentiment, of which it is 
difticult to identify the nature, and still more difficult to 
trace the genesis I refer to what is sometimes called “ the 
luxury of grief” 

The inteiprotation of this fecJing implied by another 
name given to it — self pity, does not seem to me a sitisfac 
tory one , because pity, under the form alono applying m this 
case, 13 itself difficult to interpret, as wo shall presently see 
After Inivmg discovered whj pity itself, unaccompanied by 
any prompted activity, may becomo a source of pleasurable 
pain, it has to be shown that the interpretation applies when 
self is the object of tho pity tho last solution depends 
wpow the first, whuih is not yet tovmd I do not say that 
tho hypothesis may not bo a partially truo one , but only 
that the explanation is not ultimate, and that there aro pro 
bably other components m the consciousness 

It seems possible that this sentiment, which maLes a 
sufferer wish to be alone with his gnef, and makes him resist 
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all distraction from it, may anso from dwelling on tlio con- 
trast between his own worth as he estimates it and the treat- 
ment he has received — either from his fellow-bemgs or from a 
power which he is prone to thmlc of anthropomorphically 
If he feels that he has deserved roach while ho has received 
little, and still moro if instead of good there has come evil, 
the consciousness of this evil is qualified by the conscious- 
ness of worth, made pleasurably dommant by tbe contrast. 
One who contemplates his allliction as undeserved, neces- 
sarily contemplates his own merit as either going unre- 
'iraiSed, or as bnnging punishment instead of reward there 
iis an idea of much withheld, and a feehng of implied 
feupenonty to those who withhold it 

I If tins IS 60, the sentiment ought not to exist where the 
[evil suffered is one recognized by the sufferer as nothing 
^ore than is deserved Probably few, if any, over do 
reMgnize this , and from those few we are unlikely to get 
the desired information That this explanation is the true 
oni^. I feel by no means clear. I throw it out simply as a 
suggestion confessmg that this pecohar emotion is one 
whi^ neither analysis nor synthesis enables me clearly to 
understand. 
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EQO-ALTRUISTia SENTIMEAT-o. 

§ 519. To prevent a mtsapprehonsioQ apt to arise, let me, 
bcforo going farther m explauung Uio genesis of sentiments 
accumulation of tUo etfccts of ezpenonce, define tbe word 
espcriCQco as hero used. In its ordinaiy acceptation, ex ^ 
penence connotes dcfinito perceptions, tbe terms of wbic^b 
stand m observed relations; and is not taken to mclu^^ 
connexions formed in tbo mind between states that oc<j^ur 
together, when the relations between them, causal or otV^ier, 
are not consciously identified But a reference to^juch 
chapters m the Special Synthesis as those on Retlei potion, 
Instinct, Henjoiy, &c , or to chapters m the Physicfal Syn- 
thesis on the Genesis of Nervous Systems, Sjmp^, Com- 
pound, and Doubly-Compound, will remind tho tefadir tint 
the effects of experience as there and everywhere el/so under- 
stood m this work, are the effects produced by tho oi| curreaco 
together of uervous states, with their accozapanyimg states 
of consciousness when these oust, whether the Wlations 
between tho states are or are not observed. Througliout the 
earlier stages of mental evolution, indeed, there caiinot he 
that recognition of a relation whidi expeneace, la its hunted 
meamng, implies Habitual converse with the eavjffomucDfc 
produces its effects without the recipient knowing 'them m 
the full sense of knowing, ibr there has not yet been evolved 
that notion of self which is essenti^ to conscious experience. 
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Here the trath espeaally to be noted is, that this registra- 
tion of unconscious experience continues after conscious 
experience has become distinct and even dominant. Along 
with the narrow stream of clear ideas defimtely related, 
forming our conscious experience, there flow far more 
voluminous currents of connected impressions of all degrees 
of indistinctness, m an order that presents all gradations of 
vagueness Only a certain central thread of consciousness 
consists of perceptions and thoughts , and m proportion to 
their remoteness fi'om this central thread, the elements of 
couscioosnesa are more and more loosely connected with one 
mother and witli the central thread tho incoherence reach- 
ug its extrema at the outskirts of consciousness (§ 180) 
fet aU these states and their counexious are m a sense 
iresent to ns, and are producing effects proportionate to 
their strengths Hence, when often repeated though never 
distinctly thought ab<^, the relations among them become 
well established On examming consciousness, we find 
oorselves possessed of much positive knowledge gathered 
without observing it (as instance our remembrance of tho 
position on tbo p'lgQ, of some striking sentence m a book) 
and of a still larger amount of ludefimte knowledge- 
beliefs which posse&s us, though we cannot say why 

Th this voluminous, heterogeneous, and only partially- 
definite region of consciousness, aie formed those a'^socia- 
tions of complex states which, perpetually repeated, produce 
what we call sentiments The genesis of emotions is dis- 
tinguished from the genesis of ideas in this, that wLereas 
the ideas, always contamed in the narrow, central part of 
consciousness, are composed of simple elements definitely 
related, and (m the case of general ideas) constantly related , 
emotions are composed of greatly-miolved assemblages of 
the outlying elements of consciousness, winch are never 
twice quite the same, and which stand in relations that are 
never twice quite the same In the building up of an idea 
the successive experiences, be they of sounds, colours. 


T T 
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contrary. Yot tlio cawing' of rooks usually produces 
pleasurable feelings — feebngs wliick many suppose to result 
from tlio quality of the sound itself Only the few who are 
given to solf-analysis are aware that the cawing of rooks i« 
agreeable to them because it has been connected with count- 
less of their greatest gratificabons — with tho gathering of 
wild flowers m childhood, with Saturday -afternoon excur- 
sions 111 school-hoy days, with nudsnmmer-hobdays in the 
country, when books were thrown aside and lessons were 
leplaced by games and adventures m the field ; with fresh, 
eumiy mornings in after-years, when a walking excursion 
was an immense rebel from toil. As it is, this sound, though 
not causally related to all theso multitndmous and varied 
past delights, but only often associated with them, rouses a 
dim consciousness of these dcbghts , ]ust as the voice of an 
old fnend unexpectedly coming into the house, suddenly 
laises a wave of that feeling which has resulted from the 
pleasures of past compamonship 

Andnow having mad© this farther explanation, of the way 
in winch feolmgs arc evolved by the organization of expen- 
6nces,lot me resume the interpretation at the point reached 
with the close of the last chapter. From the egoisho senti. 
ments we pass now to the cgo-altruistio sentiments. By 
this name I mean sentiments which, while implying self- 
giatification, also imply gratification m others . the re- 
])resentation of this gratification m others being a source 
of plerasnre not intrinsically, bat because of ulterior benefits 
to self whicb expenence associates with it. 

§ 520 * An infant in arms, that is old enough vaguely to 
recognize objects around, smilea m response to the laughing 
face and soft caressing voice of its mother. Let there come 
some one who, putting on an angry face, speaks to it m loud, 

• This sectson, and a portion of tbo ptwediog section, onginally formed 
parts of an article poblishe-d m tha forftwp/ilijf JJewew for April I, 1871, 
under the title of " Morals and Moral beotunents ” 
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touches, tastes, or bo they of tbo special objects that coca* 
bme many of tbesa into groaps, have so much in common 
that each, ^vhen it occurs, can bo definitely thought of as liko 
those -which preceded it But in tho buildmg-np of an 
emotion, the successive oxpenences so far differ that each of 
them, -when it occurs, suggests past experiences -w^hich aro 
not specificaliy similar, but have only a general similanty , 
and, at the satao time, it suggests benefits or evils in past 
expenencQ ivluch likewise are various m their special 
natures, though they have a certam community of nature 
Hence it results that the consciousness aroused is a multi- 
tudinous, confused consciousness , in which, along -with a 
certain kind of combination among the impressions received 
from -without, there is a vague cloud of ideal combinations 
akin to it, and a vague mass of ideal feelings of pleasure 
or paiu that were associated with such combmations 

Carrying with us this general conceptiou of the way m 
which mental states m the large, outlying, vaguer region of 
consciousness, become connected by repetition without oui 
being aware of it, we shall render it a defimte conception 
on observmg what happens m cases readily recallable 
From our past hvea we may draw abundant proofs that 
feehngs grow up -without reference to recognized causes and 
consequences, and without our hemg able at once to say how 
we have got them , though analysis shows that they have 
been formed out of connected experiences The famiharfact 
to which, I suppose, almost evciy one can testify, that a kind 
of jam which was, during childhood, repeatedly taken after 
medicme, may be rendered by simple association of feel- 
ings, so nauseous that it cannot be tolerated m after life, 
illustrates clearly enough the -way m which repugnances 
are frequently established, -without any idea of causal 
connexion, or rather, m spite of tho knowledge that 
there is no causal connexion Similarly with pleasur- 
able emotions The ca-wmg of rooks is not m itself an 
agreeable sound . musically considered, it is -very much the 
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contrary Tet tlia cawmg of rooks usually produces 
pleasurable feeliugs — fecUuga which, many suppose to result 
from the quality of the sound itself Only the few who are 
given to self-analysis are aware that the cawing of rooks is 
agreeable to them because it has been connected with cotmt- 
lesa of their greatest gratifications — with the gathenng of 
wild flowers in childhood, with Saturday-aftemoon excnr 
sions 111 school hoy days, with midsnmmer-hohdays in the 
country, when books were thrown aside and lessons were 
replaced by games and adventures m the field , with fresh, 
sunny mornmgs in after.years, when a walking excursion 
was an immense rehef from toil As it is, this sound, though 
not causally related to all these multitudinous and varied 
past dohghts, but only often associated with them, rouses a 
dim consciousness of these delights , ]ust as the voice of an 
old friend unexpectedly coming into the house, suddenly 
ruses a wave of that feeling which has resulted from the 
pleasures of past compamonship 

And now having made this farther explanation of the way 
in which feelmgs are evolved by the orgamzation of experi- 
ences, let me resume the interpretation at the pomt reached 
with the close of tho last chapter From the egoistic senti- 
ments we pass now to the ego-altruistic sentiments By 
fTna name I mean sentiments which, while implying self- 
gratification, also imply gratification m others the re- 
presentation of this gratification in others being a source 
of pleasure not intrmsically, but because of ulterior benefits 
to self which experience associates with it. 

§ 520 * An mfant in arms, that 13 old enough vaguely to 
recogmze objects around, smiles lu response to the laughing 
face and soft caressing voice of its mother Let there come 
some one who, putting on an angry face, speaks to it m loud, 

* This seciioit. And a porttOD of tiia precedmg sectios, originally formed 
larts of ao article pablished ux the Fortnighil]/ ]ievieto for April 1, 1871 
under the title of Morals and Moral henbments. ’ 
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liarsli tones Tho smile disappears, tlio features contract into 
an expression of pain, and, beginning to cry, it turns away 
its head and makes such moTements of escape as aie pos- 
sible "VVhat 13 the meaning of these facts ? IVhy docs not 
tho frown make it srmJo and the mother^s laugh trake it 
weep ? Thcie is but one answer Already m its developmg 
brain there are coming into play the structures through 
which one cluster of visual and auditory impressions excites 
pleasurable feelings, and tho structures through which 
another cluster of visual and auditory impressions excites 
painful feelmgs The relation between a ferocious expression 
of face and the evils that may follow perception of it, is no 
more known to tho infant than there is known to tho young 
bird just out of Us nest, a connexion between possible death 
and the sight of a man coming towards it, and as certainly 
in the one case as m the other, the alarm felt is due to a 
partially established nervous structure ^7hy does this 
partially established nervous structure betray its pi-esenca 
thus early m the human being ? Simply because, in the 
past experiences of the race, smiles and gentle tones lu 
those around hare been habitual accompauuneutSs^ of 
pleasurable feelings , while pains of many kmds, im- 
mediate and remote, have been continually associated with 
the impressions received from knit brows and set teeth 
and gratmg voice Much deeper down than the histoiy of 
mankind must we go to find the begiunmgs of these con 
nextons The appearances and sounds which excite m the 
infant a vague dread, indicate danger, and do so beuiuse 
they aro the physiological accompaniments of dcstrucftve 
action — some of them common to man and inferior mam 
mala, and consequently understood by inferior mammals, as 
every puppy shows us "What we call the natural language 
of anger, is due to a partud contraction of those muscles 
which actual combat would call mto play , and all marks of 
imtation, down to that passmg shade over the brow which 
accompanies slight aunoy^ce, are incipient stages of thcae 
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same contractions. Conversely with the natural language 
of pleasure, and of that state of mind which we call amic- 
able feehng : this, too, has a physiological interpretation 
(see §§ 497-199). 

The children in the nnisory yield ns a further lesson. 
What have the expenences of each one of these been domg 
in aid of the emotional development we are considering ? 
■While its limbs have been growing more agile by exercise, 
its manipulative skill increasmg by practice, its perceptions 
of objects growmg by use quicker, more accurate, more 
comprehensive ; the associations between these two sets of 
impressions received from persons aioiind, and the pleasures 
and pains received along with them, or after them, have 
been strengthened by frequent repetition, and their adjust- 
ments made better. Tho dim pam and the vogue dehght 
which tho infant felt, have, m the urchin, severally taken 
shapes of some definiteness. Tho angry voice of a nursemaid 
no longer arouses only a formless feehng of dread, but also 
a specific idea of tho slap that may follow The frown on 
tho face of a bigger brother, along with the primitive, m- 
definable sense of lU, excites the sense of ills that ore 
definable m thought os kicks, and cuffs, aud pullings of 
hair, and losses of toys. The hices of parents, looking now- 
sunny, now gloomy, havo grown to bo respectively associated 
with multitudinous forms of gratification and multitudinous 
forms of discomfort or pnvation Hence theso appearances 
and sounds which imply amity or enmity m those around, 
become symbolic of happiness and misery, so that eventu- 
ally, perception of tho one sot or the other, even when it is 
slightly marked, can scarcely occur without raising a wave 
of pfcasurablo feeing w of painful feehng. The hody of 
this w avo 13 still substantially of tbc same nature as it was at 
first, for though m each of these multitudinous expenences 
a spcci'il set of facial and vocal signs has bccu connected 
with a special set of pleasures or puns, yet since tkeso 
pleasures or pams havo been immensely varied in their 
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kmds and combinations, and since tbo signs that preceded 
tliem Trere in no two C'lses quite alike, it follows that to the 
last the consciousness piodnccd remams as vague as it is 
voluminous The myriads of partially aroused ideas re- 
sultmg from past experiences are massed together and 
superposed, so as to form an abrogate m which nothing is 
distmct bat which has the diaracter of being pleasurable or 
pamful accoidmg to the nature of its original components 
the chief difference between this developed feeling and the 
foelmg aroused in the inLmt being that on the bright or 
dark background formmg the body of it, may now bo 
sketched out m thought the particular pleasures or pains 
which the particular circumstances suggest as likely 
■\Vhat must ho the working of tins process under the 
conditions of abonginal hfo? The emotions given to the 
young savage by tbo natural language of love and hate m 
the members of his tnbe, gam £rst a partial definiteness m 
respect to his mtercourse with his family and playmates, 
and he learns by cspenence the utibty, m so for as his own. 
ends are concerned, of avoiding courses which caU from 
others manifestations of anger, and taking courses which 
call from them manifestations of pleasure Not that he 
consciously generahzes Ho does not at that age — probably 
not at any age — formulate his experiences m the general 
pnnciple that it is well for him to do thmgs which wm 
smiles from others, and to avoid doing things which cause 
frowns ^Vhat happens is, that liavmg, in the way shown, 
inherited this connexion between the perception of anger m 
others and the feehng of dread, and having discovered that 
particular acts of his bring on this anger, ho cannot suh 
seqnently think of committmg one of these acts without 
thinking of tbo resulting anger, and feelmg more or less of 
the resulting dread He has no thought of the goodness or 
badness of the act itself ihe deterrent is the mamly vague, 
but partially defimte, fear of evil that may follow So 
understood, tiie deterring emotion is one developed out of 
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expenences of utility — using tliat word m its etiucal sense , 
and if Tve ask wky tins dreaded anger is called forth from 
others, we shall habitually find that it is because the 
forbidden act entails pain somewhere — is negati?ed by 
utility On passing to injunctions current in tbe 

tribe, wa see no less clearly how these emotions pro- 
duced by approbation and reprobation come to be connected 
in experience with actions that are beneficial to the tnbe, 
and actions that are detnmental to the tnbe , and how 
there consequently grow up incentives to the one class of 
options and prejudices against the other class From early 
boyhood the young savage bears recounted the darmg deeds 
of his chief — hears them in words of praise, and sees all 
faces glowing with admiration Prom time to time, also, he 
hstoua while some one’s cowardice is desenbed in tones of 
scorn, with contemptuons metaphors, and sees him meet 
with dension whenever he appears That is to say, one of 
the things that comes to be strongly associated m his mind 
with smiling faces, which are symbohcol of pleasure in 
general, is courage, and one of the things that comes to 
be associated m his mind with firowns and other marks of 
enmity, which form a sjonbol of nnhappmess, is cowardice 
These fechugs are not formed in him because he has reasoned 
his way to the truth that courage is useful to his tnbe, and, 
by imphcation, to himself, or to the truth that cowardice is 
a cause of evd In adult life be may perhaps see this , but 
he certainly does not see it at the tune when bravery is thus 
associated in his consciousness with all that is good, and 
cowardice with all that is bad. Similarly, there are pro- 
duced m him feelings of inclination or repugnance towards 
other hnes of conduct that have become estabbshed or in 
terdicted, because they are beneficial or mjunoas to the 
tnbe, though neither tho young nor the old know why 
they have become established or mterdicted. Instance 
the praiseworthiness of wife steahng, and tho viciousness of 
tnarryiDg withm the tnbe 
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We may now ascend a stage to an order of incentives and 
restraints denved from these The primitive "belief is that 
every dead man becomes a demon who remains somewhere 
at hand, and may at any moment return to give aid or do 
mischief Hence among other agents whose approbation or 
reprobation aro contemplated by the savage as consequences 
of his conduct, are the spirits of his ancestors ^Then a 
child, he is told of their deeds, now in triumphant tones, 
now m whispers of horror , and the instilled conviction that 
they may inflict some vaguely unagmed but fearful evil, or 
give some great help, becomes a powerful incentive or 
deterrent Especially does this happen when the narrative 
13 of a chief distinguished for his strength, his fero- 
city, his persistence m that revenge which the erpen- 
cnces of the savage make him regard as beneflci'il and 
virtuous The consciousness that such a chief, dreaded by 
neighbouring tribes, and dreaded, too, by members of his 
own tnbe, may reappear and punish those who have dis- 
regarded his injunctions, becomes a powerful motive Eut 
it IS clear, m the flrst place, that the imagined anger and 
the imagined satisfaction of this deified chief aro simply 
transfigured forma of the anger and satisfaction displayed 
by those around, and that the feelmgs accompanying such 
imagmations have the same onginal root in the expenences 
which haVo associated an average of painful results intli the 
nianifestationof another's aDgcr,aadan averageof pleasurable 
results with the manifestation of another's satisfaction And 
it 18 clear, in the second place, that the actions thus forbidden 
and encouraged must bo mostly actions that are ixspectivrfy 
detrimental and bonefictal to tho tnbe , smco the successful 
chief, usually a better judge than tho rest, has pursued the 
welfare of his tnbe in pursuing his own welfare Hence 
cspeneuccs of utility, consciously or unconsciously organized, 
underho his injunctions, and the Ecntimcnts which prompt 
obedience are, though very mdircctly and without the 
knowledge of those who feel them, rcb-iable to oxpenencci 
of utility 
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TJiia transfigured form of restraint, difiermg at first but 
bttle from the original form, admits of immense develop- 
ment. Accumulating traditions, growing in gi-andeur as 
they are repeated from generation to generation, make 
jnore and more superhuman the early-recorded hero of the 
race. His powers of inflicting punishment and giving 
happmess become ever greater, more multitudmous, and 
more varied , so that the dread of divine displeasure and 
the desire to obtain divme approbation, acquire a certam 
largeness and generahty Still the conceptions remam 
antbropomorphic The revengeful deity contmues to be 
thought of as displaymg human emotions m human ways 
iloreovcr, the sentiments of right and duty, so far as they 
have become developed, refer mainly if not wboUy to 
diviuo commands and mterdicts, and have httle reference 
to the natures of the acts commanded or interdicted 
In the intended ofienng-up of Isaac, in the sacrifice of 
Jephthah's daughter, and in the hewing to pieces of Agag, 
as much as lu the countless atrocities committed from 
religions motives by early histone races m general, we see 
that the morality and immorality of actions, as we under- 
stand them, are at fiist unrecogmzed, and that the feelings, 
chiefly of dread, which serve m place of them, are feelings 
felt towaids the nnseen bemgs supposed to issue commands 
and interdicts 

§ 521 Much of what passes as religious sentiment, is 
thus but a more highly re-representative foim of that 
ego altrmslic sentiment which mamly guides men m their 
behaviour to one another By implying its close kinship to 
worldhness, Leigh Hunt’s happy phrase other-worldh- 
ness,” vividly suggests tho truth that the feebng by which 
religious observance was almost wholly prompted m the 
past and is mainly prompted now, is a feeling m which the 
representation of divine approval goes along with a repre- 
sentation of general future happmess to be secured by that 
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approval — a feeling wlucli la vague in proportion to its higlj 
representativeness, but is nevertheless composed o£ elements 
originally furnished by experiences of gratification 

Let us mark carefully, too, this fact, that the conscious- 
nesses of right and wrong, as they exist among the un- 
civibzed and semi-cmhzed, and. even to a great extent 
among those who are at present most civilized, originate m 
the ego-altruistio sentiments If we glance back at past 
beliefs and their correlative feelings, as shown m Dante's 
poem, in the mystery pUya of the middle ages, in St Bar- 
tholomow massacres, in burnmgs foe heresy, we get proof 
that m comparativcly-modem times right and wrong meant 
little else than subordination and insubordination — to a divine 
filler pninarily, and under him to a human ruler Down to 
OUT own day tins conception largely prevails, and is even 
embodied in elaborate othical works instance the Essays 
on the FnncipUs of Morality, by Jonathan Dymond, which 
recognizes no ground of moral obbgation save the will of 
God as expressed in the current creed Indeed while 
sermons set forth, the torments of the damned and the joys 
of the blessed as the chief deterrents and incentives, and 
while wo have prepared for us printed instructions “ how to 
make the best of both worlds," it cannot be denied that, the 
feelings which impel and rcstniia men are still largely com- 
posed of elements bke those operative on the savage — tho 
dread, partly ^ ague, partly specific, associated with tho idea 
of reprobation, human and divine, and the sense of satis- 
faction, partly vague, partly specific, associated with tho idea 
of approbation, human and divine * 

Neither m tho rehgjous nor m the ethical sentiments, as 
thus developed to the ego-altroistic stage only, is thoro 
involved a consciousness, pleasurable or pamful, caused by 
contemplatioa of acts considered m their mtrmsic natures, 
apart from any consequences to self, immediato or remote 

§ 522 For this reason it that the standards of nght 
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and wrong have been, and still aie, so unlike in different 
societies Obviously, wlulo the incentive and deterrent 
emotions have no other exmbng causes than the real or ideal 
manifestations of approbation and disapprobation, human or 
divme, the notions of ri^ht and wron" with their correspond- 
ing sentiments, most depend on the theological traditions and 
the social circumstances If the god of the race is repre- 
sented as insisting on the extermination of enemies, and as 
being offended by mercy shown to them — if, as must hence 
happen, revenge comes to bo associated m consciousness with 
the thought of divine pleasure and consequent rewards to 
be received, while forgiveness goes along with tho thought 
of divine auger and pains that will follow it , then revengo 
and forgiveness become in consciousness respectively pleasur 
able and painful m their total result**, or nght and wrong 
Similarly with tho sentiments refomng to acts that excite 
human, approbation and disapprobation Usages, no matter 
of what kmd, which circumstances bav o established, so that 
conformity to them brmgs approval from thosu around 
while nonconformity brings frowns and bhmmg word**, 
become sanctified Tho aggregate* of aonl pleasures and 
tho aggregates of ideal pains which these opposite behaviours 
of fdlow men severally suggest, ore associated with fulfilment 
and neglect , and hence fulfilment and neglect como to be 
thought of with liking and lepugnance, and called proper 
and improper 

Evidently, then, tho rcgclativo sentiments of ego- 
altruistic nature, ore, in their relations to concrcto action, as 
vanablo os are tho kinds of conduct conducive to socul 
wellbeing under different social conditions Iho needs of 
a small tribe that has to exist amid tnbes daily threatening 
to destroy it, are widely different from the needs of a scmi- 
cmhzed soaety, which, though warlike, has grown by tho 
development of industry , and tho needs of this, ogam, aro 
widely different from thoso ot a society liko our own, in 
winch tho predatory acUvitiea have greatly decreased, tho 
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required subordination of ranks bas become less, and ngidity 
of custom 18 no longer so necessary , and to such yanous 
needs, more or less unbke in every race and every age, the 
ego-altruistic sentiments continnally adjust themselves — 
adjust themselves as ihehighersenfamenta, standing related 
to conduct in the abstract, cannot adjust themselves Tho 
ego-altrmstiG sentiments are the chief regulative agents in 
those transitional stages during which predominance of the 
highest sentiments would bo fatal, because inconsistent with 
the conditions 

Nevertheless, the ego-altniistic sentiments havo im- 
portant components that are constant , and there are certain 
permanent feehngs of nght and wrong into which they 
enter Pleasurably excited as they are by the display of 
approval, it must happen that a kind of conduct which calls 
forth marks of approval among all races and m all times, 
will be felt as nght, irrespective of tho people and the ago , 
and ttceiersd. A causeless insult, for example, is condemned 
”^erywhere ic the world The particular act or speech 
which 19 insulting vanes with local circumstances To ^pit 
in his face is the coraphnentary ealute to a stranger among 
certain Nile tribes, and to omit returning tins salute m kind 
would be a disrespect causing reprobation, while, among 
most peoples, the implicationi. ond accompanying feelmgs aro 
jnst tho opposite So, too, in some societies to call a mm 
a brother-in-law is an indignitj , prompting resentful words 
and actions , while m other soneties, naming one whom 
you are mtroduemg as your brotlier-m-law implies a compli- 
mentary appreciation rather than otherwise But though in 
these cases there is absolute disagreement as to what aro 
insulting deeds and words, there is agreement in tho feel* 
ing that to give offence without provocation is improper, and 
that it IS proper to do that which conduces to friendly rela- 
tions It is thus throughout Tho ego altruistic sentiment*', 
wnuo inconstant in respect of the special characters of the 
acta evcitmg them, are constant in respect of tho general 
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diaracters of these actSj as being acts which, m their respec- 
tive tunes and places, call forth tfom others signs of friend- 
ship or of enmity 

§ 523 One other aspect of the subject is worth dwelling 
on a moment, both as in itself interesting and as yielding 
a verification of the foregomg interpretations I refer to 
the feelmg of shame and its manifestations 

If there needs any further proof that the ego altruistic 
sentiments are constituted as alleged, it will be found m the 
fact that shame, produced by representation of the con 
tempt of others, is the same m its essential nature whether 
this imagined contempt is excited by a wrong thmg really 
done or by a wrong thmg supposed to be done Children 
often furmsh avidenco of tins substantial identity — showing 
us that a blush la as apt to a m the innocent to whom guilt 
IS ascribed as m the actually gudty 

It IS true that tho tno states of feeling excited in these 
antithetical coses, most difier somewUa' by the presence ot 
a consciousness of guilt m the one case and its absence in 
the other , but the similantv, if not the identity, of the 
physiological manifestations, shows how substanhally alike 
the two states of consoiousne&s are It is true also that 
in the majority of persons, behoving in future rewards and 
punishments, tho two consciousnesses differ by the presence 
in the one, and absence from tho other, of a consolatory 
belief m ultimato rectification , though this is pretty clearly 
a secondary phase of tho feehng — ^as is also implied by the 
order of the bodily effects But tho recognition of both 
these qualifying differences, serves bub to make clear how 
relatively slight they arc, and how substontially this painful 
form of ego altruistic sentunant consists of a voluminous 
and vague re representation of the mental attitudes of 
others, and tho general unhappiness associated m thought 
with such mental attitudes 

And hero wa may seo how Cir men at prcacnt are from 
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that Iiighest moral state, in whicli tho supremo and most 
poiverful sootiments oro tlioso called forth by contemplation 
of conduct itself, and not by contemplation of other persons^ 
opinions of conduct In tho arcrago mmd tho pam con 
stitutcd by consciousness of having dono something in- 
trinsically WTOng, bcara but a small ratio to tho pam con- 
stituted by tho couscioosness of others’ reprobation even 
though this reprobation is excited by something not m 
tnnsically ^vrong Consider how difficult it would bo to 
get a lady to wheel a costermonger’s barrow down Kegcufc- 
street, and how easily aho may bo led to say a malicious 
thing about some lady aho is jealous of — contrast tho intense 
repugnance to tho ono act, which is not m itself repre- 
hensible, with tho ftcWo rcpuguanco to tho other act, 
which 15 in itself rcprchcnsiblo, and then infer how great 
IS tho evolution of tho moral sentiments yet rcciuired to 
bring human naturo into com^eto fitness for tho social 
s*ato 
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§ 52-1. The inferior regulativo sentiments dealt with 
under the titlo of ego-altruistic, we find have the character 
that the achona exciting them, agreeably or disagreeably, 
ate very inconstant in their concrete forms. Though in all 
societies and all stages of progress there oro some kinds of 
behavionr, as those by wbicb associates are intentionally 
pleased or are gratmtoosly irritated, which call forth marks 
of approbation and reprobation, serving to excite these 
ego-altruistic sentiments j yet there are also many kinds of 
behaviour not directly pleasing or irritating to others, bnt 
which have been made indirectly pleasmg or irritating to 
them by the * traditions and habits of their society, 
to which the ego-altmistic sentiments respond — actions 
which, in different times and places, are often exactly 
opposite. Hence it has been aigucd that tho genesis of 
emotions after the manner desenbed, can never result in 

* I gladly adopt this wsnl, for which wears indebtoJ Co M Comte. >"ot 
long sioce, some critic, coaJcmaiag it as new fangini, asked why we shoaM 
not be content with such good old fashioned words as bcncroleut and 
beneficent. There u a qnite-snlBaent reason. Altruism and altniutic, 
suggesting by their lorms as weU as by their meanings the antitheses of 
egoism and egoistic, bnng qnicUy and (dearly into thoaghfc the opposition, 
in a way that bcneTolcnce or beneficence and its denratires do not, 
because the antitheses are not directly impUedby them. This sapemc cc^> 
gesbs'encss greatly faciIiUtcs the conunaoication of ethical ideas. 
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any settled and universal sentiments responding to m- 
trinsic right and Tvrong 

The implication of this cntiasm is, that because in himiati 
customs and the correlative feelings, there has been and 
IS so much vanabihty, there can be no constancy It is 
tacitly concluded that m the nature of things, there is 
nothing ■which makes one kind of conduct rather thau 
another adapted to social life — everything vs indeterminate 
To infer that no settled sentuneats can ever be generated 
by the process described, is to assume that there are no 
settled conditions to social welfare Clearly if the tempo 
rary forms of conduct needful, initiate temporary ideas of 
right and wrong with responsive excitements of the s“u‘’i- 
menta, it is to be mferrod that the permanent forms of 
conduct needful, wiU initiate permanent ideas of right and 
wrong with responsive excitements of the sentiments, and 
hencQ to qnestion the genesis of these sentiments is to doubt 
the existence of these forms 

That there aro such permanent forms of conduct, no one 
can deny who compares the lsw>books of all races which 
hare outgrown tho purely-predatory life This variability 
of sentiment is but the concomitant of the transition from 
the abongmal type of society fitted for destructive activi- 
ties, to tho civihzed type of society fitted for peaceful 
activities All along there has been going on, a compromise 
between conflicting requirements, and a corresponding com- 
prouiiso between confiicnng sencimencs The conditions are 
perpetually being partially changed, the corresponding 
habits modified, and tho sentiments ro adjusted Hence all 
this iu<'onsisteucy But just as fast as the peaceful activi- 
ties become more dominant, just so fast do the conditions 
under which the peaceful activities are to be harmoniously 
earned on become more imperative, just so fast do tho 
corresponding ideas become dear and tho corresponding 
sentiments strong And these ideas and sentiments must 
eventually grow uniform and permanent for the reason that 
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tlie conditions to complete social life are uniform, and per- 
manent 

§ 525 The industrial rejime is distinguished from the pre- 
datory regime in this, that mutual dependence becomes 
great and direct 7711116 mutual antagonism becomes 
ind mdirect In a pi edatoiy society, feelings gratified by 
the ill being of others (enemies) are habitnally exercised, 
along with feelings gratified by the well-being of others 
(friends) , whereas in an mdostrial society, feelmgs gratified 
by the ill bemg of others, not being kept m extreme and 
constant activity, do not antagonize and repress the feelings 
giatifiedby the well bemg of others And smce, as a 'society 
advances m organization, tho inter dependence of its parts 
increases, and the well bemg of each is more bound up witli 
the well being of all, ifc results that the grosvth of feelmgs 
ivhich find satisfaction m the wdl-beisg of all, is tho growth 
of feelmgs adjusted to a fundamental onchangmg condition 
to social welfare 

The feelings thus dcsaibed we havo hero to deal ivith us 
the altruistic sentiments They ansa along with the ego 
altrmstio sentiments, from which they are nob sharply 
maiked ofi! — as, indeed, if evolved, they cOuld not be Let 
us observe the process of dificrentiation 

§ 526 When impressed by tho appearances and sounds 
constitutmg tho natural language of any feeling in another 
bemg, tho aggregate of feelings aroused by tho associations 
winch erpcnencQ has established, mainly in the race bat 
partly m tho individual, form two groups that may bo 
vanously proportioned to ono another, but of which neither 
commonly osists wholly uuaccompauied by tho other Tho 
manifestations of the feeling tend to excito a kindred feehng 
lu tho ob:>erver, and they ‘simultaneously tend to excite in 
iho observer, feelmgs compounded out of experiences 
of pleasures and pams to himself, such as are apt to follow 

o 0 2 
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thcso mamfestations As sliownm tJio cKaptor on " Sociality 
and Sympathy, ” intelhgpnt creatures that live m presence of 
one another, and aro esposed to liko causes of pleasure and 
pain, acquire capacities for patticipatmg la one another’s 
pleasures and pams Ajid wo have seen m the chapter just 
closed, that la creatures living together and hablo to receive 
pleasures and pains from ono another's acta, prompted by 
nmity or enmity, there are evolved emotions responding 
to manifestations of amity or enmity That is to say, 
these last, or ego altroistic sentiments, which have for their 
Lomponents representations of feelings likely to ho under- 
gone by self, and tho first, or altruistic sentiments, which 
have for their components representations of feehngs 
that are being actually undergone by anoUicr, are simul* 
tanoously aroused, and in the absence of counteracting 
causes might be expected to develop i pa8$u There 
IS nothing lu the inCnasio natures of tho unscldsh emotions, 
■which makes their evolution more difficult than is the evoln- 
tion of tho selfish emotions, excited by tho same manifes- 
tations How IS it, then, that tho ego-altnustic sentiments 
may become so active, while the altruistic sontiments remain 
abnost dormant ? 

The reply has already been mdicated at tho close of the 
chapter on '' Sociality and Sympathy ” Some mstances 
■were there given showing that ■with the emohons, as with 
the sensations, frequent repetition of a painful stimulus 
hnngs about a remedial calloasnoss And iyo saiv that 
consequently, if the conditions of existeuce are such as 
necessitate freqnent sympathetic excitements of a painSiI 
kind, the pams syinpalhetically excited will become gradu 
ally less, and there -mil re'^ult indifference Further, it was 
pointed out that during tho struggle for existence among 
societies, originally very mtense and even now by no menus 
ended, tho conditions have been such as to make imperative 
the readiness to inflict pain, and have correspondingly re- 
pressed fellow-feelmg It may here bo added that beyond 
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this checking of the sympathies which, the antagonisms of 
societies have necessitated and still necessitate, there has 
been a checking of them consequent on the straggle fur 
existence within each society Not only does this struggle 
for existence involve the necessity that personal ends must 
be pursued with little regard to the evils entailed on un- 
successful competitors, but it also involves the necessity 
that there shall be not too keen a sympathy with that 
diffused suffering inevitably accompanying tins industrial 
battle Clearly if there were so quick a sympathy for 
this suffering as to mako it felt m anythmg like its real 
greatness and mtensity, life would be rendered mtolerablo 
to all Familianty with the marks of misery, necessarily 
produces (or rather mamtams) a proportionate indifference , 
and, this is as inevitable a concomitant of the bloodless com- 
petition among members of a society, as it is an mentablo 
concomitant of the bloody competition between societies 
Coming to the fact which here especially concerns us, we 
may now sco why it happens that out of the vonous feelings 
produced in each by the expressions of feelmgs m others, 
the ego altruistic may develop to a great height wlulo the 
altruistic remain comparaliaely undeveloped Tor under 
past conditions to social existence, the welfare of socitt) 
and of each mdmdual, have not necessitated any repres- 
sion of the ego altruistic feebngs, but, contrariwise, the 
pleasure of the individual and the well bemg of society 
have both demanded tho growth oE these feelings Love of 
f^mo has been a mam stimulus to military achievement, 
and therefore to national self preservation Dcsiro for 
approbation, by smoothmg tho intercourse of individuaLs, 
has tended greatly to facditato co-operation Dread of 
reproach, both by checking cowardice in baitio and by 
restraining misbehaviour in social life, has tended to pubhc 
and private advantage Only whoa ho so eagerly pur- 
sues tho appUuso of others as to saenfico immcdiato 
welfare, docs tho individual find his desiro for this m- 
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direct representativo gratification kept in check bj a 
dosiro for some direct presentatire gratification- Thus the 
ego-altruistio sentiments have been greatly fostered and but 
little repressed. And for tlua reason tho dominant tendency 
1ms become such that on tntnessing any display of feeling 
in another, tho observer has a quick and largo rush of that 
conscioasnesa in irhich represented results to self take the 
leading place, -wIiiIq representation of the feeling that 
prompts the display is but feeble, or is oven absent 

§ 527 Of the two groups of feelings which thus become 
differentiated, the. altnnstic, to which wo aro now turning 
our attention, are all sympathetic excitements of egoistic 
feelings , and they vury in their characters according to the 
characters of tho egoistic feelings sympathetically esmted 

Certam altruistic feelings thus produced do not como 
within the definition of sentimcnto, os above given. TVhen 
a )awn produces a sympathetic yawn, when the sight of one 
who IS sick at sea increases the tendency to sickness m the 
observer, irhen a thnll m the limbs is felt on seeing another 
person at the edge of a precipice, or when, on witnessing 
an operation, an assistant undergoes such agitation as to 
faint, tho excitement is in Bome of the cases wholly, and 
in other cases partly, a sympathetic excitement of sensations 
— the content of consciousness is representative enaply, and 
not re-representativo 

An altruistic feeling becomes re-representative, or a senti- 
ment proper, only when the feeling sympathized with is an 
emotion, and, as we shall see, tho more-developed forms ”of 
altruistiD feeling are entirely of this kind Nevertheless, 
we must here recogmze tho tact that no Imo can be drawn 
between ihe tvro — that m the simplest cases there ts 
sympathy in sensation, timt very generally there is 
sympathy in sensation and in the emotion accompanying it 
(for m the subject of a sensation strong enough to excite 
sympathy, there is usually an emotional accompaniment). 
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and that we pass gradually up to that higher stage at which 
the sympathy is with feelings contaming no presentative 
elements 

This quahfication being borne in mmd, we may now con- 
sider in snccession tbe leadmg forms of altruistic sentiment 

§ 528 Yery mnch of the feeling ordinarily classed as 
generosity is ego altruistic The state of consciousness 
which accompanies performance of an act beneficial to 
another, IS usually muced, and often the pleasure given la 
represented less vmdly than are the recipient's feelmg 
towards the giver and, the approval of spectators The 
sentiment of generosity proper, is, however, umnixed m 
those cases where the benefaction is anonymous provided, 
also, that there is no contemplation of a reward to be reaped 
hereafter These conditions being fulfilled, the benefaction 
clearly imphes a vivid representation of tbe pleasurable feel- 
ings, (usually themselves representative) which the recipient 
will have 

Unmised generosity thus constituted, has two distm* 
guishable degrees In the lower form of it, the repre- 
sented gratification of another is strong enough to prompt 
the act conducing to that gntibcation, providing the act 
entails no cousideiable socnfico m tbe shape of trouble 
taken or selfish gratification relmquished Mostly, unmixed 
generosity does not go beyond this , since benefaction of the 
kmd desenbed, usually takes the form of pecuniary aid from 
one able to give it with httle if any mconvemcnce Only m 
the compantively-raro cases where the anonymous benefac- 
tion IS from one who can ill afford tho money or the labour 
required, does generosity nso to that highest form m which 
altruistic gratification out-balances egoistic gratification 

Generosity bemg a relatively simple altruistic sentiment 
(or-^ least that geuerosily which gives pleasure of a 
sensuous kind), it is shown in somomc'isuro, and occasionally 
to a considerable degree, during early stages of human 
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evolution Tliough m tbo conduct of salvages, what seem 
to bo generous acts nro usually caused by desires for 
applause, yot, occasionally, an unselfish pursuit of another's 
welfare appears undeniable though oven hero wo may 
observe that it goes along mth strong attachment, hko 
that of a dog to his master, and is therefore to bo dis 
tiuguished from tho generosity shown when there is no close 
personal relation Admitting, honover, that while modi 
mingled with lower sentiments, generosity early displays 
itself slightly and erratically, wo may safely say that it 
becomes marked and frequent only as fast as civilization 
develops the sympathies Contrasting tho philanthropy of 
modem times with tho very Uttio answering to it in ancient 
times, suffices to show this 

§ 520 The last comparison introduces us to a closely* 
allied altruistic sentiment, tbo development of which, indeed 
it illustrates better than it does the development of 
generosity I mean the sentiment of pity Pleasure that 
IS constituted by representation of plcasuro in another, 
bemg tho feeling which prompts generous actions, tho 
fedmg which prompts endeavours to mitigate pam, is a 
pam constituted by representation of pam m another As 
already explained, this sentiment is necessarily repressed 
during phases of predatory activity , and is oven, to a con- 
siderable degree, kept in check by industrial competition 
Always, indeed, domestic hfb has afforded some scope for it 
— ]oming its exercise with that of the sexual and parental 
feelings But pity proper, or tho altruistic sentiment which 
prompts the relief of suffenng m others, though there ex 
ists no connexion personal or aocial with those others, nor 
IS felt anybkiug for them, is a sentiment that takes a con 
siderable development only as fast as dimmuhon of tbo pro 
datory activities allows 

Sympathy with pam, produces m conduct modifications of 
sevcinl kinds In the first place, it puts a check on the 
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mteutional mflictioa of pain Various degrees of tins effect 
aro observable Supposing no ammosity is felt, the hurting 
another by accident arouses a genuine feeling of regret in 
all adults save the very brutid representation of the phy- 
sical pam produced, is sufficiently vivid m nearly all civilized 
pel sons to maho them avoid producing it Where there 
exists a higher degree of representative power, there is a 
reluctance to inflict emotional paan The disagreeable state 
of mind that would bo excited in another by a sharp word 
or harsh act, is imagmed with such clearness that the 
imagination servos partially or wholly as a deterrent . And 
m sympathetic persons, representation of the annoyance 
to be gi\ en is so vind that it often prevents them from 
doing or saying unpleasant things which they see ought to 
be done or said the sentiment of pity checks the infliction 
of pam, even unduly 

la another class of coses, pity modifies conduct by prompt- 
ing efforts to assuage pam that is already bemg borne — 
pam arismg fiom disease, or from accident, or from the 
cruelty of enemies, or even from the auger of the pitying 
person himself The sympathy thus exhibited with pam, 
sensational or emotional, moy, however, lead to two opposite 
courses, according as the mdividual sympathetically affected 
has a small or a great amount of representative power If 
he IS not highly imagmative, ho may, and often does, nd 
himself of the disagreeable consciousness by gettmg out of 
sight or heanng, and even if highly imaginative, he is 
prompted to do this when no remedial measures can be 
But if his imagmation is vivid, and if he also sees 
thaV the suffenng can be diminished by his aid, then he 
cannot escape from lus disagreeable consciousness by gomg 
away, since the represented pam contmuea with him, 
impelling him to return and assist 

And here we see how altruistic sentiment imder this 
form, as under other forms, becomes high m proportion as it 
becomes re-representative. It fulfils its function far more 
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effectually when it i3 excitable not by actual manifesta- 
tions of pain only, but also by ideas of those manifestations 

Here, too, is o fit place for remarking that higher repre 
sent itivo power docs not involve greater commiseration, unless 
there ha\o been received painful lucpencncea hke, orakm to, 
those ■nhveh aro witnessed An unportint truth implied in 
all these interpretations is, (hat every altruistic feeling needs 
the corresponding egoistic feeling as an indispensable factor , 
since unless a sensation or emotion has been felt, it cannot 
be sympathetically excited horthis reason strong persons, 
though they may bo essentially sympathetic in their nature^, 
cannot adequately eater into tho fechaga of the weak 
Never having bexn nervous or scnsitii c, th^y are unablo to 
concczio tho auffonngs whidi chitmio invalids expcnonco 
from small perturbing causes Hence tho frcciucnt remark 
that tho healthy, after having onco been seriously ill, become 
much kinder to those who aro lU than they were before 
They havo now had tho egoistic feelings which, being 
sympathetically excited, produce tho oppropnato altruistic 
feehn^ 

^ 530 Prom tho simpler forms of altruistic sentiment, we 
pass now to the most complex form of it — the sentiment of 
justice This sentiment evidently docs not consist of repre- 
sentations of simple pleasures or pains expencnced by 
others , but it consists of representations of those emotions 
which others feel, when actually or prospectively allowed or 
forbidden the activities by which pleasures are to bo gained 
or pains escaped Tho sentiment of justice is thus const* 
tated by representation of a feeling that is itself lughly re 
representative 

Tho feeling thus represented, or sympathettcally excited 
as we say, is that which, under tho head of egoistic senti 
meats, was described as tho love of personal freedom It 
IS the feeling which dchghts in surrounding conditions 
that put no restraint on tho activities — the feeluig which is 
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pained, even m infenor natures, by whatever shackles the 
limbs or arrests locomotion, and which, m superior natures, 
13 pained by whatever indirectly impedes the activities, and 
even by whatever threatens to impede them- This sentiment 
pnmanly serving to mamtam intact the sphere required by 
the mdividual for the due exercise of his powers and fulfil- 
ment of hia desires, secondarily serves, when sympathetically 
excited, to cause respect for the like spheres of other indi- 
viduals — serves al'JO, by its sympathetic excitement, to prompt 
defence ot others when thevr spheres of action are invaded 
Evidently, m proportion as the sentiment under its egoistic 
form becomes more highly re representative, so as to be 
excitable by more mdirect and remote invasions of liberty, 
lb simultaneously becomes under its altmistio form more 
appreciative of the liberty of others, — more respectful of 
others' like claims, and desirous not to trench on others' equal 
nghts Here, as in every case, thero can be no altrnistio 
feclmg bat what arises by sjmpathetic excitement of a 
correspondmg egoistic feeling, and hence there can never 
be a sense of justice to others when there is not a sense of 
justice to self, at least equally great The last, however, 
does not necessarily mvolve the first as its complement, 
for, in the absence of sympathy, the last may exist without 
the first But sympathy remammg constant, the egoistic 
and altruistic forms of the sentiment of justice will develop 
together, and the egoistic form of the seutimcut remaining 
constant, the altruistic form of it will vary with the degieo 
of sympathy Societies, past and present, supply 

ample evidence of these relations At the one extreme, wo 
have the familiar truth that the type of nature which readily 
submits to slavery, is a type of nature equally ready to play 
the tyrant when occasion serves At the other extreme, wo 
ha\ e the fact, well illustrated m our own society, that along 
with the increasing tendency to resist aggression, there 
goes a diminishing tendency on the part of those m power 
to aggress In England, the same nature which m tho 
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ever, the ■word Utilitj hae been cleared of misleading 
associations, and its meaning adequately extended, we see 
tliat tlio Doctrine of Utility may be harmonized w-ith the 
involution theory of moral foclinga and ideas, provided it 
recognizes the accumulated effects of inherited expcnences, 
and that thus even sympathy, and the sentiments resultmg 
from sympathy, may be interpreted as caused by experiences 
of utility 

Supposing all thoughts of rewards and punishments, 
immediate or remote, to be left out of consideration any one 
who hesitates to inflict a pam because of the vivid representa 
tion of that pam which arises in him, is restrained not by 
any sense of obhgation, nor by any formulated doctrine 
of utility, bub by the association established m his conscious 
ness And it is clear that if, after repeated experiences of 
the moral discomfort he has felt from witnessing the evils in 
directly caused by certain uf his acts, he is led to check 
himse^ when agam tempted to those acts, the restramt is of 
like nature Conversely with tbo pleasure giving acts re 
petitions of kind deeds, and experiences of the sympathetic 
gratifications that follow, tend continually to make stronger 
the association between such deeds and feelings of happi 
nesa Eventually these experiences may be con 

sciously generalized, and there may result a dehberato 
pursuit of sympathetio gratifications There may also come 
to be distinctly recognized the truths that the remoter 
results of cruel deeds and kind deeds are respectiv^'ly detri 
mental and beneficial — that duo regard for oOiers is 
conducive to ultimate personal welfare, and disregard of 
otheis to ultimate personal disaster, and then there may 
cwireiit. mub. autumalvQoa uC as. iioueaty 

IS the best policy ” But such intellectual recognitions of 
utility do not precede and cause the moral sentiments The 
moral sentiments precede suth leoogmtions of utility, and 
make them possible The pleasures and pains that foUoiv 
sympathetic and unsympathetic actions, have first to no 
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slowly associated with these achons, and the resulting 
incentives and deterrents frequently obeyed, before there can 
anso the perceptions that sympathetic and unsympathetic 
actions are remotely beneficial or detrimental to the actor , 
and there must bo a stiU longer and still wider registration 
and comparison of esponences, before there can arise the 
perceptions that they ate socially beneficsial and detrimental 
When, however, the ultimate eflhcts, personal and social, 
have gained general recognition, are expressed in current 
maxims, and lead to injunctions having the religious 
sanction, the sentiments that prompt sympathetic actior^ and 
check unsympathetic ones, are immensely strengthened by 
their alliances Approbation and reprobation, dmno and 
human, come to be associated in thought mth sympa- 
thetio and unsympathetic actions respectively Xho com- 
mands of tho creed, the legal penalties, the code uf 
social conduct, unitedly enforce them, and every child as it 
grows up, daily has impressed on it by the words and 
faces and voices of those around, the authority of these 
highest pnuciples of conduct 

And now wo may see why there anses a behef m the 
special sacredness o£ these highest principles, and a sense of 
the supreme authority of the altruistic sentiments answering 
to them Many of the actions which, in early social states, 
received the religious sanction and gamed public approba. 
tion, had the drawback that si h sympathies as existed were 
outraged, and there was hence an unperfect satisfaction 
"Whereas these altruistic actions, while siimlarly having the 
religious sanction and gainiug public approbation, bring a 
sympathetic consciousness of pleasure given or of pain pre 
vented, and, beyond thus, bnng a sympathetio conscious 
ness of human welfare at large, as being furthered by making 
altrmstic actions habitual Both this special and this general 
sympathetic consciousness, become stronger and wider m 
p“oportion as power of mpiital representation increases, 
and the imagination of consequences, immediate and remote. 
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grows moTo vivid and comprdiensiro Until at length the 
altruistic sentiments begin to call m question the authontj 
of the ego altruistic sentimenta, which onco ruled unchal- 
lenged They prompt resistanco to laws that do not fulfil 
tliQ conception of justice, encourage men to brave the frowns 
of their fellows by pursuing courses at vamneo with old but 
injurious customs, and even cause dissent from the current 
religion either to the extent of dtsbehef in those alleged 
dmao attributes and acts not approved by this supreme 
moral arbiter, or to the extent of entire rejection of a creed 
which osenbea such attnbutes and acts 

§ 532 Did it seem needful, a section might here be given 
to a yet moro complicated altnnstjo eoatunenfc — that of 
mercy The state of consciousness thus named, is one m 
%yhicli the execution of on act prompted by the sentiment of 
justice, la prevented by an out-balaocing pity— by a repre- 
sentation of the sufFenag to be inQicted Hera wo have 
two altruistic sentiments m antagomsm , and it is interest 
lag to observe how, occasionally, there arises a painful 
hesitation between their two dictates, each of which would 
seem morally imperative in tho absence of the other Tho 
anxiety to avoid giving pam prompts one course , and an 
opposite course is prompted by the sentiment responding to 
those supreme principles of equity which cannot be re* 
lised without danger * 

Dwelhug no further on this sentiment, I will devote a 
bnef space to one other belonging to the group , and I do 
so mainly because it has, m common with a Lmdred sen- 
timent commented on m a previous chapter, a quality diffi- 
cult to understand — I nrfer to what we may call, by analogy, 
the luxury of pity 

For there is often an dement in pity distinct from the 
elements already dealt with, and not to be referred to the 
<ame causes Under its pnnmry form, pity impbes simply 
the representation of a pam, sensational or emotional, ex 
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penenced by another, and its function as so constituted, 
appears to be merely that of preventing tho infliction ol 
pain, or prompting efforts to assuago pain when it has been 
inflicted In tins process there is implied nothing approach 
ing to pleasnro — reUef from pain. 13 all tho pitying person 
gams by gammg it for the person pitied But m a 
certain phase of pity tho pain has a pleasurable accompam 
ment , and tho pleasurable pain, or painful pleasure, con- 
tinues oven nhere nothing 13 done, or can bo done, towards 
mitigatmg tho suffermg Iho contemplation of tho suffer- 
mg exercises a kmd of hiscinatiou — contmues when away 
from tho sufferer, and sometimes so occupies tho imagina- 
tion as to cxcludo other thoughts There arises a seem 
ingly abnormal desiro to dwell on that which is intrinsically 
pamful — a desire strong enough to cause resistance to any 
distraction a resistance liko that which the luxury of gnei 
causes How docs there origiuato this pleasurable element 
m tho feclmg ? Why is there not m this case, as in other 
cases, a readiness, and even an es^mess, to exclude a pain- 
ful emotion ? Olearly we havo here some mode of conscious 
ness which tho foregomg explanations overlook 

I see but a single possible solution of the mystery This 
pleosuiable feeling which joins itself -with the sentiment of 
pity, 13 not one that has arisen through the inherited effects 
of experiences, but belongs to a quite different group, trace 
able to the survival of the fittest Eimplj — to tho natural se- 
lection of incidental variations In this group aro included 
all the bodily appetites, together with those simpler mstmets, 
sexual and parental, by which every race is mamtamed , and 
which must exist before the higher processes of mental evo 
Iwtion can commonce Thn paxani^ la that Taetohex 

of this group with which, I tiiiuk, the feelmg we are con 
sidermg is allied not, of coarse, the parental instinct 
under its concrete aspect, but the parental instinct m its in 
trinsio nature 

We commonly suppose that the parental instinct is shoivn 

X X 
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only m a creature's attaclunent to tis or her own offapnng, 
But a moment's thought shows this to bo too narrow a con 
ception In cases of atloption, tho fechng goes out towards 
offspnng of others, and tho habitual conduct of adults 
towards children not their own, proves clearly that the feel- 
ing IS excitable apart from parenthood Even animals 
show us this fact Adoption is by no moans uncommon , 
and sometimes there is adoption of young belonging to an 
other species Thus tho luatinct is not adequately defined 
as that which attaches a creature to its young though most 
fiequcntly and most strongly displayed m this i elation, it 13 
not exclusively so displayed How, then, shall we desciibe 
it in such way as to includ© all its manifestations ? "What 
IS the common trait of the objects which excite it? The 
common trait is always relative weakness or helplessness 
Equally m the httlo girl with her doll, m tho lady with her 
lap dog, m the cat that has adopted a puppy, and m the 
hen that is anxious about tho ducklmgs she has hatched, 
the feelmg arises m presence of something feeble and 
dependent to be taken care of 

On comparing young creatures of all classes, wo see 
that the clusters of special attributes by which they im- 
press their respective parents, ore extremely various Tho 
one thing constant in all euch clusters of attributes is the 
incapacity indicated smallness joined, usually, with rela 
tive inactivity, being tho chief mdications of incapa 
city May we not infer, then, that the matmet winch is 
constant in parents stands related to tho trait which is 
constant in offspnng ? And if so — ^if love of the helpless 
13 that which essentially constitutes the feeling, then it 
becomes clear how, through association of ideas, manifesta 
tions of helplessness in bemgs other than offspring tend 
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Tlixs love of the helpless seems to me the chief root of that 
which Dr Baui names the tender emotion Deep down as 
It IS m the natures of highly developed bemgs m general, and 
playing so dominant a part as it does m their adult hves, 
it 13 liable to bo CEscited by a variety of properties and relations 
suggestive of the things which pnmanly excite it And so 
not only does tho sight or the thought of one who fails to 
cope with Ins surroundings call it out, but it is called out by 
any of the traits which commonly go along with helplessness, 
as primarily and habitually displayed in offsprmg Even 
mere smallness in an inanimate object will canso a slight 
wave of it , as you may perceive in tho expression, dear 
little tlung,^* apphed by a lady to some art product or 
ornament that is mneh less than others of its kmd And 
sundry of the physical attnbutes which Dr Bam names as 
arousing it^ probably do so because they ore in some way 
like attributes of the infant Similarly, when the relation 
to another person is ono of yielding aid, or one m which 
there a desire to aid, the parallelism to the relatioa. 
between parent and oSspnngbrmgs into consciousness more 
or less of the same feelmg This is conspicuously the case 
in the emotion that grows up m a man towards a woman 
That relative weakness, which in the woman appeals for pro- 
tection, satisfies in the man the desire for somethmg to 
protect , and this satisfied desire forms a large component of 
the tender emotion produced m him by the relation ^Vhat 
13 the nature of the reciprocal emotion, I, of course, cannot 
say , but it must differ in eomo measure as being a feeling 
entertamed by the weaker towards the stronger, though it 
may be the same as being a feeling entertamed towards ono 
who is prized and possessed, actually or representatively 
Betnnung to the niystenons sentiment here to be con- 
sidered, wo get a possible explanation of it All those 
cases where the luxury of pity is experienced, are ca'^es 
where the person pitied has been brought by illness or by 
misfortune of some kmd to a state which excites this 


X X 
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love of the helpless Hence the painful conscionsnesa which 
sympathy produces, la combined with the pleasurable con- 
sciottsneas constituted by the tender emotion Yenfication 
of this view 13 afEorded by sundry interpretations it yields 
Though the saying that “ pity is akin to love " is not true 
literally, since in their intrinsic natures the two are quite 
unbke, yet that the two are so associated that pity tends to 
excite love, is a truth forming part of the general truth 
above set forth That pleasure is found in reading a melan 
choly stoiy or witnessing a tragic drama, is also a fact which 
ceases to appear strange And we get a key to the seem 
mg anomaly, that very often one who confers b>=nefit3 feels 
more affection for the person benefited than the person 
benefited feels for him 

It 13 to be observed, finally, that a reciprocal ex- 
oitement between sympathy and the tender emotion, must 
be recognized as habitually comphc\ting altruistic senti 
ments of all kinds ^V^lereve^ there exists the tender 
emotion, the sympathies are more easily^ excited , and where 
ever sympathy, pleasurable or painful, has been aroused, 
more or less of tho tender ©motion is awakened along with 
it This communion arises inevitably In the parental 
lustmct, with the actions it prompts, wo have the pnmoxdial 
altimsm , wlule m sympathy, with the actions it prompts, 
we have the developed altruism, and naturally the two 
forms of altrmsm become connected Eomote as are 
their roots, they grow inextricably entangled, because the 
circumstances which arouse them have in common the lelij 
tion of benefactor to beneficiaiy 
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§ 533. Many years ago I met Tvitli a qaotation from a 
German author to tlio etTect that tho msthetic sentiments 
originate from tho play-impulse. I do not remember the 
name of the author j and if any reasons vrere given for this 
statement^ or any inferences drawn it^ 1 cannot recall 
them. But tho statement itself has remained ‘with me, as 
being' one which, if not literally true, is yet the adumbration 
of a truth. 

Tho activities wo call play are united 'with tho. rosthetio 
activities, by tho trait that neither subserve, in any direct 
way, the processes conducivo to life. The bodily powers, 
tho intellectual faculties, tho instincts, appetites, passions, 
and even thoso highest feelings wo havo lately dealt 
with, havo mamtcnanco of tho organic cquilibrinm of tho 
individual, or elso maintenance of the species, as their 
immodiato or remote ends. Arrest ono of tho viscera, 
and the vital actions quickly ccaso; prevent a limb -from 
moving, and tho ability to meet surroonding circumstances 
is seriously interfered with j destroy a sense-organ, paralyze 
a pcrceplivo power, derango Iho reason, and there comes 
moro or less failure in that adjustment of conduct to con- 
ditions hy which Ufa is preserved; and if thoso cgoisticseuti- 
ments which prompt care of property and Uberty, or thoso 
cgo-altruistio and altruistic ones which regulate conduct 
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towards otters, do not act, impediments to complete 
life are caused by absence of m^ns or by the abenation 
of fellow men But while the primary actions of the facul 
ties, bodily and mental, with their accompanying gratifica 
tions, are thus obviously related to proxunate ends that 
imply ulfcenor benefits, those actions of them which con 
stitute play, and those which yield tho msthetic gratifications, 
do not refer to ulterior benefits — the proximate ends are the 
only ends It is, indeed, true that activities of these orders 
may brmg the ulterior benefits of increased power m the 
faculties exercised , and that thus the life as a whole may be 
afterwards furthered But this effect is one that pairs off 
with the like effect produced by the primary actions of the 
faculties — leaving the difference just where it was IVoai 
the primary action of a faculty there results the immediate 
normal gratification, plus the maintained or mereased 
ability due to exercise, plu9 the objective end achieved 
or requirement fulfilled But from this secondary action 
of a ^nlty exhibited m play or m an ssthetic pursuit, there 
results only tho immediate gratification pins the mamtamed 
or increased ability 

Before dealmg with tho sosthetic sentiments as thus 
distinguished and thus classed, we must go a httlo deeper, 
— asking whence anscs the play impulse, and how there 
finally comes that supplementary activity of the higher 
faculties which the Fmo Arts imply 

§ 534 Inferior kinds of animals have in common the 
trait, that all thsir forces are ei^nded in fulfilling functions, 
essential to the maintenance of life They are unceasingly 
occupied in searching for food, m escapmg &om enemies, 
in forming places of shelter, and in making preparations 
for progeny But as wo ascend to animals of high types, 
having faculties more efficient and more numerous, we begin 
to find that tune and strength are not wholly absorbed in 
providing for immediate needs Better nutrition, gamed 
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by supenonty, occasionally yields a surplus of vigour The 
appetites being satisfied, there is no craving 17111011 directs 
the overflowing energies to the pursuit of more prey, or to 
the satisfaction of some pressing want The greater variety 
of faculty commonly joined with this greater efficiency of 
faculty, has a kindred result When there have been 
developed many powers adjusted to many requirements, they 
cannot all act at once now tho circumstances coll these 
into cserciso and now those , and some of them occa 
sionally remam unesercised for considerable periods Thus 
it happens that in tho more evolved creatures, there 
often recurs an energy somewhat m excess of immediate 
needs, and thero comes also such rest, now of this faculty 
and now of that, as permits the bringing of it up to a state 
of high efficiency by the repair which follows waste 

In tho chapter on ‘^iEstho Physiology^' (§60)itwas pointed 
out that 'nerve centres dismtegrated by action, are per 
petually re integrating themselves, and again becoming fit 
for action ” It was further pointed out that “ m proportion 
as any part of a nerve centre has been for a long time unused 
—in proportion, that is, as repair of it has gone on day after 
day and night after nightunhiudered by appreciable waste, it 
must be brought to a state of moro than oidinary instabihty 
— a state of excessive readiness to decompose and discharge 
What must happen ? In common with all other parts, it is 
exposed to those revebentions which from instant to mstant 
fill the nervous system Its extreme instability must render 
it unusually sensitive to tiiese reverberations — unusually 
I'eady to undergo change, to yield up molecular motion, and 
to become the seat of the concomitant ideal feeling * * * 
Here wo have the interpretation of what are called desires 
Desires are ideal feehngs that anse when the real feehngs to 
which they correspond have not been experienced for some 
time ” 

Every one of tho mental powers, then, bemg subject to 
this law, that its organ when dormant for an mterval longer 
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than oidmary becomes anosnalljr leady to acfc~aaa3aal]y 
ready to have its coirelativo feelings aroused, giving aa 
unusual readiness to enter upon all tlie correlative actinties , 
it iiappeus tliat a simalatton of those activities is easily 
fallen into, when circumstances ofer it m place of the real 
activities Hence play of all kinds — hence this tendency to 
superfluous and useless exercise of fonulties that have been 
quiescent Henco, too, the fact that these uncalled for 
exertions are most displayed by those faculties which take 
the most prommenb parts in the creature’s life Observe 
how this holds from the simplest hicolties upwards 

A rat, With incisors that grow contimionsly in adaptatiou 
to the incessant wear they undergo, and with a correlative 
dosiro to use these incisors, will, if caged, occupy itself in 
gnawing anything it can get hold of A cat, with claws 
and appended muscles adjusted to daily action m catchmg 
prey, but now leading a lifo that is but in a small degree 
predatory, has a craving to exercise these parts , and may 
be seen to satisfy tho cranng by stretching out her legs, 
protruding her claws, and pulling at some such surface as the 
cororiug of a chair or tho bark of a tree And still more 
interestingly la tho giraSe, which when free is all day long 
using its tongue to pull down branches of trees, thero arisos, 
when in confinement, so great a need for some kindred 
exercise that ic perpetually grasps with its tongue such 
parts of tho top of its houso as can bo laid hold of — ao wear- 
ing out tho upper angles of doors, Ac This useless 

activity of unused organs, wludi in these cases hardly rises 
to what wo call play, passes into play ordinarily so called 
where there is a moro manifest union of feeling inth the 
action Play is equally on Artificial nrercisc of powers 
which, in default of them natural exercise, become so ready 
to discharge that they rchovo themselves by simulated 
actions m placo of real arboiis For dogs and other 
predatory creatures show us unmistakably that their play 
consists of mimic chase and mimtc fighting — they pursue 
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one another, they try to overthrow one another, they hite 
one another as much as th^ dare And so with the kitten 
running after a cotton hali, makmg it roll and again catching 
it, crouching as though m ambush and then leaping on it, 
we see that the whole sport is a dramatizing of the pursuit 
of prey — an ideal satisfaction for the destructive instincts in 
the absence of real “^fasiactioa for them It is 

the same with human beings The plays of children-— 
nursmg dolls, giving tea parties, and so on, are dramatiz- 
ings of adult activities The sports of boys, chasing one 
another, wrestling, making prisoners, obviously gratify in a 
parfaal way the predatory instmcts And if we consider 
even their games of skAl, as well as the games of skill 
practi ed by adults, we find that, significantly enough, 
the essential element running through them has the same 
ongm For no matter what tho game, the satisfaction is m 
acluoviDg victory — in getting tho better of an antagonist 
This lovo of conquest, so dominant in all creatures becanso 
it IS the correlative of success m the struggle for existence, 
gets gritificatiOQ from a victory at chess m tho abscnco of 
ruder victoncs Nay, wo may even see that play ful conver 
satiou IS characterized by tho same clement In banter, m 
repartee, in chaff, ' the almost constant tmt is some di&play 
of relative supenonty — the detection of a weakness, a 
mistake, an absurdity, on tho part of another Through 
a wit combat thoro runs tho effort to obtain mental 
supremacy That is to say, this activity of the mttlicctual 
faculties in which they aro not used for purposes of guidance 
'in the busmess of life, is corned on partly for the <^ko of the 
pleasure of tho activity itself, and partly for tho accompany - 
mg satisiactiOQ of certain egoistic feelings winch find for tho 
moment no other sphere 

But now mark that this which holds of tho bodily 
powers, tho dtatructiio instmct'*, and those emotions 
rohted to them that dommato m lifo because they aro 
directly concerned in tho struggle by which Iifi, is main- 
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tamed, holds of all otbor facilities. Their organs under- 
going repair daimg rest, similarly tend to become more 
excitable, to pass into ideal action in tlio absence of real 
action, and readily fall into any artidcial modo of exercisa 
substituted for tho natural modo of exercise, when that is not 
to be had. Tho higher bat loss essential powers, as well as 
tho lower but moro essential powers, thus come to have 
activities that are earned on for tho sake of the immediate 
gratifications derived, without reference to ulterior benefits ] 
and to sucb higher powers, aesthetic products yield these 
substituted activities, as games yield them to various lower 
powers. 

§ 635. The general nature and position of tho msthetio 
soutiments, thus made dimly comprehensible, will be made 
more clearly compreheusiblo by observing how wo distinguish 
certam modes of feeling as msthetic rather tlian others 
Setting out with the simplest sensations, wo shall find that 
tho msthetic character of a feeling is habitually associated 
with separateness from lifc-scrving function. 

In scarcely any degree do wo ascribe the msthetio charac- 
ter to sensations of taste Very many tastes which are 
greatly enjoyed do not in the smallest degree suggest ideas 
of beauty , and even sweet things, though wo may con- 
sider them dehcioos, wo do not consider beautiful m the 
proper sense of tho word. This fact goes along with tho 
fact that tho gustatory gratifications are but rarely separated 
from the hfe-serving functions : they accompany eating and 
drinking, and do not ordinarily occur apart from one or* 
other of them. Take next the pleasures irhich 

odours produce. These, much more separable from life- 
servmg functions, become pleasures sought for themselves , 
and hence they have in some degree the mathetic chaiacter. 

A delightful pel fume, of it does not give an mstheticfeehug of 
a quito distmct kind, gives something nearly approaching to 
it on smelling a flower there may, besides the agreeable 
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sensatioa itself, bo discerned a secondary vague gratifi- 
cation In sensations of colour, wbicli are still 

more dissociated from life serving functions, tie aistlietic 
element becomes decided Though the clustered patches of 
colour which make up our visual perceptions, severally serve 
as signs by which we identify objects and so guide our 
actions, yet recognitions of colour aro not in most cases 
essential to our guidance witness the comparatively small 
mconvemence felt by the colour-blind Hence, though the 
faculty which appreciates colour has a life servmg function, 
the relation between its activity and its use is not close 
Consequently, the gratification derivable from this activity, 
earned on for its own sake, becomes conspicuous the de- 
light in fine colours is deliberately miniatered to, and the idea 
of beauty strongly associated with them Simi- 

larly 13 it with sounds The poirer to perceive and dis- 
tmguish sounds, pnmanly aids in adjusting actions to 
circumstances , but most sounds do not so concern us that 
we Lave to modify our conduct on hearing them Thus the 
actions of the auditory faculty aro much disaociated from 
life servmg functions , and there arises a wide scope for 
pleasures derivable from superfluous actions of tho faculty 
These pleasures we class as msthetic tones of certam kmds 
aro regarded as beautiful 

I do not mean that wherever a faculty of sensation has a 
sphere of exermso b^ond the sphere of useful application, 
the "leusations brought by non useful exerciso have neecs 
sanly the lesthetio character, for obviously most of tho 
olfactory, visual, and auditory sensations gained within 
such non useful spheres of action, are devoid of the 'esthetic 
character I mean simply that this separableness from life 
serving funebon, is ono of the eonditious to the acquirement 
of the cesthetic character 

That this 13 so, we seo on passing to the other extreme — • 
on comparing sentiments mstead of sensations The love 
of possession is but little separable from life servmg fuac- 
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tlou riie motives and deeds wliicli result in icquisitioD, 
alarays havo ultenor benefit m vieiv, and cannot well bo 
separated from tbo tliougbt of ultenor benefit Here tie 
•Bstbetic cbnractDr is entirely absent neitber performer nor 
observer secs any beauty in tlie acquisitive activity This 
IS not because it is a purely egoistic activity , for there 
aro seutunents and corresponding activities quite as egoistic, 
and oven more egoistic, to which tho msihctic consciousness 
responds It needs but to recall the delight with which 
prowess, m such superfluous combats as tournaments, is seen 
and read about, to perceive that in tins case, though 
the activity la absolutely egoistic, there is nevertheless 
aroused an admiration of something described as fine aud 
glorious So, too, with tho display of tho purely egoistic 
sentnnent, pndc Tho actions m which tins is manifested 
arc dissociated very widely from life serving functions , and 
thero IB a certain form of them capable of arousing tho 
mstlietic ftcling of grandeur and dignity, both in actor and 
spectator 

A further proof that tho (esthetic consciousness is 
essentially ono in which tho actions themselves, apart from 
ends, form tho object matter, is afforded by tho conspicuous 
fact that many msthetic feelings arise from contemplatioii 
of the attributes and deeds of other persons, real or ideal 
In these cases, the consciousness is remote from hfe serving 
lanctvon, not simply as is the consciousness accompanying 
play or tho enjoyment of a beautiful colour or tone, but also 
in the further way that tha thing coutemplated as a source 
of pleasure, is not a direct action or affection of self at * 141 , 
but IS 1 secondaiy affection of self produced by contempla 
tiou of acts and characters and feehngs known as objective, 
aud present to self only by representation Here the 
separateness from hfe serving function la extreme, since 
neither a beneficial end, nor an act conducive to that end, 
nor a sentiment prompting such act, forms an element m the 
sesthetic feeling Imagination of these, oi rather of some 
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of tliem, IS all that the subject oi the testhetic feeling 
expeneaces 

The abo\e hypothesis respecting the losthetic feelings is 
thus fully verified For, as wo before saw that the sesthetic 
excitement is one arising when there is an exercise of 
certain faculties for its own saLe, apart from ulterior 
benefits , so, in these cases we sea that the conception of 
heaiiiy is distinguished from the conception of good in. this, 
that it refers not to ends to be achieved bat to activities 
incidental to the pursuit of ends In the conception of 
anything as good or nght, and m the correlative sentiment, 
consciousness is occupied with representations and re repre- 
sentations, distinct or vague, of happiness, special or 
general, that will bo furthered, bat in the conception of i 
thmg 03 fine, as admirable, as beantiful, /is grand, conscious* 
ncas IS not occupied, distinctly or vaguely, with ultimate 
advantage, but is occupied with the thing itself as a direct 
source of pleasure Though m many cases this pleasurable 
consciousness has ongmally grown out of the rcpreaentations 
of benefits to bo gamed, yet it has come to be a pleasnrable 
consciousness in the object or act apart from anything 
beyond, and m so domg has passed into the class of fLelings 
which includes at the one extreme the sportive activities and 
at the other extreme the mstbetic sentiments 

§ 53b To deal fully with Uio psychology of msthetics is 
out of the question Its phenomena are extremely mvolved, 
jnd to treat them adequately would require many chapters 
Here, m addition to the above general conceptions, I will set 
down only such hints as seem needful for rightly developing 
them 

Under the head of mstUetic feelmgs ws mclude states of 
consciousness of all ordera of complexity, some of which, 
ong^ating m purely phvsical conditions, are merely per- 
fected modes of sensation, wlulo others, such as the dehght 
m contemplating a noble action of a fictitious character, are 
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re»reprcsentatiTe lu an ostrcmo degree Simple sensations 
of all kinds tkat have the aesUietic quality, probably have 
it when tbo pbjsical causes are suck as bring tko sensory 
apparatus into tko most cfTcciual unimpeded action Tkero 
IS good endenco tkat it is so mtk mditory sensations* 
Sounds of fine tiintro, and karmomes of sounds, kave in 
common tko ckiracter tkat tkey result from vibrations so 
related, as to cause in tko auditory apparatus tke least 
conflict of actions and tke greatest amount of co-operation 
— tkus producing tko lai^est total of normal oxatement in 
tke nerve-elements affected It seems not improkablo tkat 
tko feeling of beauty in colonr has tko same ongin Indeed 
ivkero karmony of colours la tbo sonreo of pleasure, wo get 
clear indication tkat it kas Hero, tken, recognizing as tke 
pnmary requirement tliat tbo octmty skall not be one of a 
directly-life-scrTing kind, wo conclude that it rises to tke 
mstketio form m proportion as it is groat m amount and is 
without tko drawback of any suck units of painful feeling 
as result from discordant actions of aenal waves or of 
etkerenl waves suck units of painful feeling kemg tke 
accompamtnents of excesses of function m cortam of tko 
nerve-elements 

There is, however, a secondary pleasure given by these 
simplo feekags, as by all other feelings of a aoimal 
kind As was hinted m § 128, and as was more 
fully explamed in ^ 261, while Pleasures and Pams are 
partly constituted of those local and conspicuous elements 
of feelmg directly aroused by special stimuli, tkey are. 
largely, if not mainly, composed of secondary elements of 
leelmg aroused indirectly by diffused stimulation of the 
nervous system ** Piom this ifc is a corollary tkat a sensonil 
stimulation suck as is produced by a fine colour or a sweet 
tone, implyingaswe here infer a large amount of normal 
action of the parts concerned, without any drawback from 

* Oa tins point, see an lastnictna essey by Mr James Sully la tbu 
FoHniQhlly Heutu. ftir Apni, 1872. 
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excessive action, and thus involviug a povrerfiil diffused 
discharge of wLicli no component is m excess, ■mil tend to 
arouse a secondary vague pleasure Esthetic feelings in 
general are laigely composed of tho nndefinable couscions 
iie«s hence arising 

There is an allied hut more special component m 
this feeling of beauty yielded by sensation A good deal of 
the agreeable consciousness which a fine colour excites, is 
traceable to associations established m expenence Through 
out our lives, reds, blues, purples, greens, &c , have been 
connected mth flowers, sunny days, picturesque scenes, and 
the gratifications received along with impressions from them 
Tunimg from natural to arbficial spheres, it equally holds 
that on festive occasions, pleasant excitements have been 
joined mth perceptions of bnght colours The result is 
that the diffused discharge produced by a bright colour, 
which if general would cause vague pleasure, causes a 
stronger and more definite pleasure by talang such direc* 
tions ns to awaken these aggregates of agreeable recol- 
Vctions Similarly ■with sweet sounds hlany of 

these, expenence associates with human mtercourse of a 
pleasure giving kind "While the tones of anger and of 
brutality are harsh and coarse, the tones of sympathy 
and refinement are relabvely gentle and of agree- 
able iiinbre That is to say, tne ttinbre associated in 
expenence with the receipt of gratifications, has acquired a 
pleasure giving quality , and co|iseqaeutIy the tones which 
m music have an alhed timhre become pleasure giving, and 
are called beautiful Ifofc that this is the sole cause of tlieir 
pleasure giving quality As above imphed, there is apmnary 
physical cause, and the fact that great dehght results 
from harmony, which is not explicable by association, 
shows that the physical C3n«e is a dommanfc one Still, on 
recalling those tones of instruments which approach tho 
tones of the human voice, and observing that they seem 
beautiful m proportion to their approach, we see that this 
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secondary ojstlietic element is important A like 

added source of mstlietio pleasoro may bo identified m 
olfactory sensations Most sweet odours are pleasurable 
not intrinsically only, but by association The scents of 
flowers arc connected witb enjoyments m the fields and 
strolls in ebanmng gardens It needs but to remember tbo 
wave of agreeable feeling raised by the smell of hay, tlie 
intrinsic sweetness of which is bat moderate, to perceive 
how largely tlio dim ronral of past joys, felt dunng 
many midsummer days, enters into the delight given 
Indeed, it is even possible m some cases to discriminate 
between the immediate and the remote sources of the 
pleasure The perfume of musk or sandal-nood, however 
much it may be liked, excites non© of that vague feeling of 
tlio romantic or poetical which the perfume of a bly of the 
\ alley excites this last having associations of a poetical 
class, which the others have not. * 

§ 537 "VVlieu we nso from simple sensations to com- 
binations of them, of kinds that awaken ideas and feelings ot 
beauty, w© may, I think, discern the same general and 
‘speciM truths The primitivo source of sesthetvo pleasure, is 
that character in the combinatiou winch makes it such as to 
exercise the faculties affected in tho most completa ways, 
with the fewest drawbacks from excess of exercise Joined 
to this comes, as before, a secondary soun.e of pleasure — the 
diffusion of a normal stimnlaa in large amount, awaking a 
glow of agreeable feelmg, faint and undefiuablo And, as 
before, a third source of pleasure is the partial revival 
by this discharge of the varjous special gratifications 
connected m experience with combinations of the kind 
presented Let ua pause a moment before each of these 
Illustrations of the primary cause will bo furnished ns by 
combmations of movements, combinations of forms, combi- 
nations of lights, shades, and coloors, and combinations of 
tones 
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ilovementa of tlie body pleasurable to self, and associated 
Tvith. tbe consciousness of gracefulness (as in skating), are 
movements of a kind that brmg many muscles mto moderate 
liarmomoos action and stram none An awkward motion is 
one that implies sudden change of direchon, angulanty, 
destruction of much momentum, excess of muscolar effort , 
whereas a motion called graceful — a motion m carved 
lines, flowmg one mto another without break, is a motion in 
which little momentum is destroyed, no undue exertion 
thrown on any muscle, no power lost And whilB in the 
actor the msthetio consciousness is mainly constituted by 
this feeling of modcrato but efficient muscular action 
ivithout check, without strain, without loss, the conscious- 
ness of gracefulneas m the observer, anses m laige 
measure from sympathy with the feehogs irophed by such 
motions * Turning to forms, we observe that the 

delight m flowing ontlines rather than m onthnes which 
ore angular, is partly dne to that more harmonious unstrained 
action of the ocular muscles, implied by perception 
jf such outlines there is no jar from sudden stoppage of 
motion and change of direction, such as results on carrying 
the eye along a zig sag hue Here ogam, then, we have a 
feeling accompanying an acUvily that is full, but contains 
no element of pain from excess In the more complex 
combmations, including many forms pre'sented together, it 
IS relatively difficult to trace out the principle, bat I seo 
sundry reasons for suspecting that beautiful arrangements 
of forms, are those which effectually exercise the largest 
numbers of the structural elements concerned m perception, 
while over taxing the fewest of them Similarly 

with the complex visnal wholes presented by actual objects, 
or by pictorial representations of objects, with all their lights 
and shades and colours The requirements for hanrony, for 
suboidiuation, and for proportion. — the demand for a variety 
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Bufficient to prevent monotony, but not a variety ivlncli too 
much distracts the attention, may be regarded as all 
imphed by the pnncipl© that many elements ol perceptive 
faculty must ho called into play, while none are over- 
exerted there must be a great body of the feehog ansing 
from their moderate action, without the deduction of any 
pain from extreme action The pleasure excited 

by sequences of sounds, such as form musical phrases and 
cadences, though not mainly due to this cause, is partly due 
to it Song differs from speech by using a much wider 
tango of tones, and so exercising many auditory agents in 
succession, not over taxing any one in the way that 
monotonous speech over-taxes it The like holds m respect 
to vanaiiODS of strength To be artistic, that is, to excite 
the feeling of beauty efiectuaUy, the notes must not be all 
forle ot sU. ptaM, and the execution is the finer the more 
numerous the gradations — supposing these are such as to 
satisfy other requirements So is it too with contrasts in 
emphasis, with rhythm, and with itmbre Due regard being 
paid to meaning, the rendering is the better (be more 
heterogeneous it is , and, other things equal, its greater 
heterogeneity imphes greater variety of excitements m the 
percipient, and avoidance of that over-excitement of some 
perceptive agency which uniformity implies. 

Of the supplementary pleasures of perception above 
named, that which arises from the diffused nervous dischargo 
proceeding from perceptive faculties nonually exorcised, 
needs no further illustration Bat something must be added 
in elucidation of the third kmd of msthetic pleasure accoip- 
panying perceptive activity — ^that more special kmd which 
results from tho special associations formed m expenence 
tfhe fochngs from timo to time received along with percep- 
tions of graceful movements were mostly agreeable Tlieper- 
sons who exhibited such movements ivcro usually tho cuiti- 
\ ated, and those whoso behaiioor yielded gratification Tho 
occasions hay e usually been festive ones — balls, pny atodauces, 
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and the like And the places with which graceful motions 
are associated, such as theatres and the houses of friends, 
are places where enjoyments of various kmds have been 
received Hence the diffused excitation that follows the 
perception of graceful movements, becomes one by which 
pleasures derived from these sources are ideally revived in a 
confused way. With, beautiful forms much the 

same happens Persons having figures that satisfy the 
msthetic requirements, are more frequently than not, con- 
nected m expeneuce with agreeable recollections So, too, 
are tbe fine shapes of art-products — architectural, plastic, 
pictorial . the occasions on which these have been contem- 
plated have mostly been occasions of happmess, social or 
other. This is a reason why the msthetic pleasure derived 
from form, though not great in the uncultured, becomes 
relatively voluimnous in the cultured, by wealth of associ- 
ation When from simple forms we pass to 

complex comhmatioos of them with colours, and hghts, and 
shades, as for instance m landscape, this indirect source of 
msthetio gratification becomes distinguishablo as a large one 
The connemon between perception of a grand view and the 
multitudmous agreeable feelings brought by freedom and 
relaxation, mostly experienced at the same time, is too clear 
to permit doubt that a considerable part of the delight 
given, 18 caused by this partial renval of many past joys 
— some withm mdividual experience, and some deeper than 
individual experience (See § 214) And then, m the 
pleasure derived from a skilful representation of alandscape, 
we have a still more remote result of these associations 
For beyond the duect ossthetic satisfacUoa given by the 
pictiire, there is tLlas dim cen.scwi’usiiesa of enyaymewts that 
have accompamed the actual presence of scenes like the one 
represented Once more, it is to be observed that 

the like holds of the melodic element in music. The ex- 
pressiveness of musical cadences depends ou their re- 
I itions to cadences of the human voice under emobon. 
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^Vh.eu the emotion suggested by a cadence is a joyous 
one, opportunity is given for pleasurable sympathy , 
and when a painful emotion is suggested, there comes an 
opportunity for the pleasurable pain of pity Song is dis 
tinguished from speech, by various traits that result from 
idealization of the traits of strong feeling as vocally ex- 
pressed And the indirect aesthetic pleasure which melody 
yields, 13 due to this derived power of exciting tho feelings 
connected in experience with such traits ♦ 

§ 538 Here we find ourselves passing unawares into that 
higher region of aesthetic feeling, where tho states of 
consciousneaff are exclusively re representative From the 
aesthetic in sensation, which is presentative, but with added 
representative elements , and from the aesthetic m perception, 
which la also presentative, but with added representative 
elements of more inrolred kinds, we nse now to the 
aesthetic in those states of consciousness that are reached 
through sensations an(^ perceptions As just admitted, we 
verge into these m taking count of the remoter mental states 
aroused by landscape and by music But there are certain 
aesthetic sentiments dissociated much more decidedly from 
the lower modes of consciousness I refer to the msthetic 
sentiments excited by the hterature of imagination 

Recognizing the simple msthotic pleasures derivable from 
rhythm and euphony, which are explicable m ways above 
mdicated, the feelings of beauty yielded by poetry, are 
feehngs remotely re ropresenlative , nob only m the sense 
that they are imtiated by ideas or representations, but also * 
in the sense that the sentiments indirectly aroused are re- 
representative, often m a high degree And m prose fiction, 
where the vehicle used yields no appreciable sensuous grati- 
fication, this re representativeness of the feelings awakened 
IS complete A condition to msthetic pleasure lu thero 

* For details «ea Esssy oa * Tli« Ongia and Functioo of iloMta. ’ 
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lughoc ranges of it, as la the lower, is that there shall be 
excited great tnasses and vaneties of the elements out of 
which the etaotions are compounded, while none of them 
shall be excited in undue degrees A large volume of 
emotion without painful intensity in any part, is the effect 
which a successful drama, or poem, or novel, produces It 
13 true that success is often measured by the inten-Jityof the 
resulting feelmg — especially pitiful feeling , though even 
here the effect may be lost if this feelmg is over-taxed by 
too continuous an appeal But noting such cases, it 
must still be held that aesthetic pleasure, properly so 
called, 13 the highest when the emotional consciousness 
has not only breadth and mass, but a variety such as leaves 
behind no satiety or cxhaustioo 

The like may be said of msthotic sentunenta excited 
by aohona pictonally set forth mstead of verbally de» 
scribed For beyond the aesthetic pleasures derivable from 
a picture considered simply under its technical character, as 
giving the direct and mdirect gratifications of sensation 
and perception harmouiously co operating, there is the 
msthetic pleasure denvable from a re representative con- 
sciousness of the feelings implied by the action And here, 
as before, the rec^msite is that these feelings shall have lu 
them as much as may be of the moderate, mingled with as 
little as may be of the violent, and that where, as often 
happens, a sympathetic pain is aroused, ib shall be that form 
of pity having a dominant pleasurable element 

• § 539 Tet one other question may be bnefly discussed— 
the measure of height in msthetio feeling Two modes of 
estunation may be adopted, which, as we shall see, substan- 
tially correspond in their results. 

Subject always to the cardinal requirement that the feel- 
ing is onenotimmediately mdingany Me “lerving function, it 
follows from uhab has been said, that the highest lesthetic 
feelmg is one having the greatest voluine, produced by due 
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exercise o£ tEe greatest number of powers without undue 
exercise of any Again, from the general doctnne of mental 
evolution, it is a corollary that the highest cesthetic feeling is 
one resulting from the full but not excessive exercise of the 
most complex emotional feculty That these two standards 
harmonize is not at once manifest, but a little thought will 
show that in most cases, ihongh not in all cases, their dicta 
agree For, on the one hand, a large quantity of feelmg no 
component of which rises to painful intensity, can be ob 
tamed only by the Gimultaneous action of many powers , 
and, on the other hand, many poweia can be brought into 
simultaneous action only through the instrumentality of a 
complex faculty A truth pervading the interpretations of 
this work, IS that each higher faculty arises as a means of 
CO ordmating the actions of vanous lower faculties — duly 
adjusting and balancing their functions The activity of a 
high or complex faculty is therefore, by imphcaticm, an 
activity of the many subordinate faculties it co ordinates 
TTsing the standard of measure thus jointly indicated, the 
hierarchy of the ssthetic feelings wiU stand thus 
Lowest are the pleasures derivable from simple sensation, 
as of sweet odours, beautiful colours, fine tones, and some* 
what higher come the feelings produced by harmonies of 
tones and harmonies of colours 

Next above these must bo ranged those pleasurable feel 
mgs that go along with perceptions more or less complex, 
of forms, of combined lights and shades, of successive 
cadences and chords, nsing to a greater height where 
these are joined into elaborate combinations of forms and 
colours, and elaborate structures of melody and harmony 
all these ascending stages evidently fulfilling at onco the re 
qmrementa of greater complexify and greater volume 
Much higher, however, stand the msthetio sentiments 
strictly so called, which contam no prosentativo elements 
In the above two lower orders of tho feelings uo classes 
aisthctic, tho prescntative elements nro essential and tho 
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representative elements jncidental But m tie highest order 
of sBsthetio feeUng, the presontative elements are incidental 
and the representative elements essential The impressions of 
form and colour yielded by a picture, the cadences and chords 
of an air or chorus, and still more the verbal symbols, oral 
or ivntten, by which a de«cnptiou of something beautiful 
or grand is conveyed, are here simply the agents through 
which certain emotions are ideally excited Thns, the feel- 
ing produced is high, alike in its remoteness from simple 
sensation, in its complexity as containing an immense 
variety of those elements of which emotions are composed, 
and m its volume as being a faint reprodnetion of the 
enormous aggregate of such elements mas ed together m 
the coarse of evolution Moreover it is to be observed 
that among these highest m«thetic feelings themselves, a 
like gradation holds those which onginate by exatemenc 
of the altruistic sentiments, being higher than those which 
originate by excitement of tbo ego altruistic and egoistic 
sontimenU-^obviously higher m their degrees of represcn 
tativencas and of complexity, if sot at present is their 
volume 

Of course, the most perfect form of msthetic excitement 
IS reached when these three orders of sensational, percep- 
tional, and emotional gratification are given, by the fullest 
actions of the respective faculties, with the least deduction 
caused by pamful excess of action Such an msthctic 
excitement is rarely experienced, for tho reason that works 
of art rarely possess all tho required characters Very 
generally a rendering that is artistic m one respect, goes 
along with a rendering that is in other respects inarliatic 
And whero tho lechnijue is satisfactory, it does not commonly 
happen that tbo emotion appealed to is of a high order 
Measuring msthetio sentiments and tho correlate o aorks of 
art by tho above standards, wo find ourselves compelled to 
nlcgato to a comparatively inferior place, much that now 
stands highest Beginning with tho epic of tho Greeks and 
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as we see la the Djimotio dimces and accompanying chants 
of savages, whiclibegm to pot on a little of the character 
called aesthetic, there is stiU a great predominanco of 
these substituted gratifications of feelings adapted to a pre- 
datory life And even on reaching those more-developed 
msthetic products and correlative feelings which aucient 
civilizationa yielded, we find a like prevailing trait 

"When, however, a long discipline of social life, decreas- 
mgly predatory and mcreasingly peaceful, has allowed the 
sympathies and resulting altruistic sentiments to develop, 
these, too, begin to demand spheres of superfluous activity 
Fine Art of all kinds takes forms more and more in har- 
mony with these sentiments E«pecially m the literature 
of imagination ire may now see how much less appeal there 
13 to the egoistic and ego-altruistic sentiments, and how 
mneh more to the altruistio sestunents — a trait likely to go 
on growing. 

A final remark worth m'lking is, that the msthetio 
activities in general may be expected to play an mcreasing 
part m human hic as evolution advances Greater econo- 
mization of energy, resulting from superiority of organiza- 
tion, will have in the future effects like those it has had in 
the past The order of activitiea to which the msthetic belong, 
liaving been already initiated by this ecenomization, will 
hereafter bo extended by it the economization being 
achieved both directly through the improvement of the 
human structure itself, and indirectly through the improve- 
ment of all appliances, mechanical, social, and other A 
growing surplus of energy will bring a growing proportion • 
of the msthetic activities and gratifications , and while the 
forms of art will be such as yield pleasurable exercise to the 
simpler faculties, they will m a greater degree than now 
appeal to the higher emotions 


Tbb Ehd. 
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JfS HERBERT SPSHCER'S WORES. 


DESCEIPTIYE SOCIOLOGY; 

On OBOiTFS or 

SOCIOLOGICAL FACTS, 


CLABSmSS AMD ABBASOBD Vt 

HERBERT SPENCER, 

COUPttED AMD ABSTBICTBD Bf 

DATID DUKCAIC, M A , Profc sor of Logie, Ac , in this Presidency College, 
MadmA, RICHARD SCHEPPIO, PhD., end JAMES COLLIER. 

ElrUACr FfiOU TDE PHOnStOVAL faEfACE. 

Semsthins to Introduce the vork «t whkli en Ineuiment Is aimexeil, leeDS Reedlol, In 
•stielpetion of the tune wbee completios of e Tolume wiU Bite oecuUn tor » renseseot 
fretaee 

In preperstlou for TKt Pnncipio of 5oo«(s;y, rtqulrlne u hues of lodoctlonUrsseeen 
BolAtJoB* of deta, BU^tmastA for eotoptrisoi^ J, mds tosh* yren sg", comaencei, if 
proxy, the collection end orgenizatlon of fe<.U preeeoied if locieUe* of different types, pest 
end present, being fertunete enonch to eeeure the serelees of genOemen competent to 
cAfTfoa tbeproceAS in the *•/ I witbeJ Tbosgh rble chMiffed oompiJation of materiei* 
wu entered upon solely to feciliute my own work, yet, efler itnog bronght the mode of 
dossificatien to a sahsCsetory form, end efter haeing tod some of the Tablee filled sp, I 
decided to hare the ondertatlag exeruted witb a view to pubhcecion, the facts cohreted 
and arranged for easy reference and conreoienl study of their relaUons, being so presented, 
apart from bypothesii, ae to aid all studenU of Social Science in testing such conduslotm as 
they hare drawn and in drawing otberr 

The Work consitU oi three Ijrgc DlTisloiia Each compnies a set of Tables exhibiting 
the facts as abstracted and Uatsifled, and a maae of quoUitions and abridged abstracts other- 
wise daasifird, on which the tlsieweztU contained to the Tablet are baaed The condensed 
statements, arranged after a uniform maDoer, giee. In each Table or tuicession of Tables, 
tbe phenomena of aU orders which each sodaty presents— coniututa an account of its mor. 
pboiogy, :ts physiology, andfiT a society tonng a known history) its derelopment. On ibe 
other band, cb« collected Extracts, semo^aeantboruirs for the staicmeatain Che Tables, are 
(or, rather will be, when tbe Work is complete) claasifled prlmanly according to tbe kinds of 
phenomena to which they refer and srcondarilyaccordisg to iha societies exhibiting these 
phenomena, so that each kind of phenomenon as it u displayed la all societies, may he 
separately studied with conremence 

2a fiirt2ier explsa^Uoa J may say that tbe classified eompilitioEf and digeaUof matcnala 
to be thus brought together ondei the title of J> scnptiM Sociology, are Intended to supply tbe 
student of Social Science with data, standing towards hia conclusions in a relation like tbat 
in which accounts of tha atructnrrs and Auwtiaaa of dilthrent typea of animals aland to the 
conclnaions of the biologist Until there bad been eneb systemat e descnpClons of different 
kinds of organisms, as made it possible to emnpare the connexions and forms, and actions, 
and modes of origin, of Ihrir partly the Science of Idle conld make no progress And in 
like manner, before there can be reached in fioculogy, generalisations haring a certainty 
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miklog thfm vorti)/ lo be called Klrntlflev there aiait t>« drflnite eocound of the Inilltu- 
Uoiu end ecticni of ■ocietic* of Terioue Ifpee, and In eerlooe stagee of evolution, lo arrenged 
U to fi;niith the neact of readllr ucerulnioff >haC eocinl phtDomcna are habitually 
aeeociated. 

Brrpfctiag the tahnlallon, dcvlied for the t«rpoie of exhibiting eoclal phenomena in a 
eontcnlccl my, I na; explain that Uie pnmary alia hae liecn to to preicnt them that their 
rclatiooaof tlmultanclty and tucceulon may he eeeo at oneTleie, As ucedfor delineaiing 
unclnllxed societies, concerning aluch *e base no records, tbs tabular form scrretonlv to 
display the various social traits as they aro found i« co-exist But as used for delincsiing 
societies having koown histories, the tabular form la to employed as to exhibit not only the 
connexions of phenomena cxliUag at the same time, but alto the eonnexiona of phenomena 
that sneered one another. By reading borlaonuliy aeroM a Table at any period, there may 
be gained a knowledge of the tralu of ait orders ditptsjed by the society at that penod , while 
by reading down each culomn, there may be gained a knowlidge of the modlDcations which 
A^tralt, structural or functional, underwent during successive penods. 

Of (S)liTse, the tabular form fuldU these purposes bat appreximately. To preserve' complete 
iimnltanAiy In the statements of facts, aa read from sMs to aide of the Tahlei, haa proved 
ImpraLtleable; here much to be inserted, and there Uitict so that complete correspond- 
ence in time could not be maintained. Moreover, it haa not been possible to carry out the 
mode of classUlcation In a tlieoretlcally-compleie manner, by incrraslog the nambef of 
colnmnsas the cUsK) of facts multiply in the course of Clnlusiloa. To represent truly the 
pregrest of things, eseh column chould divide and subHllvlde In successive ages, so as to 
Indicate the sncccsslve dilTerentUtlootot ibe phenomena. But lypcgnpbicjldifDciiltles have 
eegaiivtdihUi a great deal has had to be left In a form which must be accepted sinply as the 
least uaaalltfaetory. 

The three DivUione coiutitiitlng the entire work, cotsprehend three gronps of locletleii— 
()) Ifiinuheeif focubre/ <3) Cmfuaf fiacMrws— fefinel or i>eeayrii, (S; Cirifksd .Sociclies— 
htetnt cf SliU Jlmiruiinff, These divialona bare at present reached the toQowing stages — 
Stvuioii 1 — ffeWnfuel Sseieties. Commenced in lf6f by the gentleman 1 first engaged, 
Mr. Davis DcnciH, hf A, (oow rrofessor of l<og1c, Ac , In the Presidency College, Madras), 
and continued hy him since he left England, this part of the work is complete. It contains 
four parts, including “Types of Lowest Itsce*,* the *'Kegntonaces,“the "Malayo-Folyneaian 
JUees," the “African mces," the ''AslstleBaces,'*aDd the “ Amertcan Saces " 

Dtvuios II.— t^nfuKiSocwtiee— ErCinefor DeeayAf. On this part of the work Dr. Ricnaas 
ScBxrrio bai been engaged since Januaiy, ISIS. The first instalment, including the four 
Ancient American ClTlliaallons, wae Issued in March, 181*. A second instolmenl, containing 
''Hebrews and Pbceuclsas," w iB shortly brltsued. 

Division 111 ~Ctrili.ul &eie(i<s— Aramt or filiK PloumAiTip. Of this Division the first 
instalment, prepared by Mr. Janxa Coxuxa, of St Andrew s and Edinburgh Utuversities, waa 
Ueoed in August, 1873. This preieoCa the English Cieiluation, It coven seven coneecntive 
Tables; and the Extracts occupy seventy pages folio. Ths next part, presenting in a still 
more extensive form the French Civilization, isnow in the press 
The successive parlsbelosging to these several Divisions, issued at intervals, are composed 
of different numbers of Tables and different numbero of Pages. The CndvUUed Soueliei 
occupy four parts, each containing a doxen or more 'Hmles, wfth their accompanying Eztracd, 

Of the Division comprising Extinct Civilized Sooeues, the first part costama four, and the 
second contains two. While of Existing CivihzedSocierief, the records of which are so much 
more esteniive, each ocenpies a single part. 


ATurcA, 1880. 


U. S. 
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